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Preliminary 


■power of this unifying process, this fusion of many race's,, 
'is the; solidifying principle ''which underlies the British 
domination of India. : -There'' is no determination more 
fixed and immovable, in the 'will of England/' to quote 
the words of another great Viceroy, Ilian eventually to 
evolve from its present intricate and imperfectly adjusted 
mechanism a homogeneous comniiiiiity so well-balanced 
and co«ordiiiated, so united in its material interests and 
its moral convictions as to form a loyal, patriotic, and 
compacted whole/' ^ And the heart -and core of this 
movement, the real solvent which is working this miracle, 
is unquestionably the, introduction of English education 
in India, which, according to .Seeley, remains the great 
landmark in the history ,of’ the Indian Empire, ccio- 
;:;sid,€rd,d' as' an';;i iistitutide ^of ;oivilisatiQh:/ 

And the representative Indians of to-da}?^, the children 
of this Western civilisation, trained in Western educa- 
■::tiQiii;/:;;::ard^Striying:io’vwinr^ 

'iiistitiitions/' and thus fulfil, that mission which Mac- 
aulay pictured for them in 1833, which, according 
'to that wise and beneficent -'prophet,/^ would herald the 
^/prpudes|':d:ay:'d^h',:the/:aBnaIs-f 
s;blvt}p!:^0:arcer'fa;ii'd’:;a:'chieyenaej^ 

, since the days of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, have devoted . 
their 'lives to the service of India, abundantly proves 
that their labours have contributed in no sniali measure ' 
to the uplifiing of theii: motherland,' “ The la5>t half- 
■ century has seen the erection of a mighty edifice in India. 
Englishmen have placed the bricks, but Indians them- 
selves have supplied the mortar/' ^ 


III 

Nor are the leaders of Indian thought; the pioneers 
of the Indian national movement, unaware of the com- 
plexities of the present situation, or oblivious of the 
claims of England and of those qioble-liearted English- ■ 
men who have made the -regeneration of India the 
primary duty of thdr lives-i . - 

' speech, of Lok! Dnffem, Feb. 1SS7, 

Glimpses of Hidden qndia” by -'■■‘JobB Law,” |x 231. 
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How to recQiicile the claiqi's of racial _ nationalism 
with the daiiiis of that impexiahand composite patriotism^ 
wliiclit according to’ Lord CurEoii; '^Hhc iiidiarx may 
stuire with the Enghshman,’'^' is a , problem which will 
have to he grappled with not only, by aii genuine Indian 
prftriotSy but also by all those noble BhigHshnitii who 
set die good of India above the m,cre perpetuation of 
tlieir own national predominance. And the key-note 
of the life and labours of Romesh Chunder Diitt, tlie 
driving energy wliich impelled him to such unremitting 
and ceaseicbs toif is to be found in his iiiibwerving dc- 
votioji to die cause of Iiis motherland — not in siibor- 
i|ina.liui') to, nor at the sacrifice of his loyalty to the 
British Crown^ but in a harmonious and reasoned co- 
ordiiiation of the two sentiments. On the one hand? 
to lend India in the path which will end one day in her' 
taking her place among the nations of the modern world, 
and,, on the other, to bring home to ' the rulers' of the 
country the wisdom of associating educated Indians 
mort^ hikI more in the task of the administration of their ^ 
^own country, and thus effectually deepening aiid broad- 
ening -the foiiodations of the Empire, were the twin , 
inspirations of liis life. 

Amongst the band’ of noble and strenuous workers 
who have laid the foundations of true xiatioiialisrn in^ 
{iidia, there is hardly a more commanding figure 'or a 
more unremitting worker thaii be ; and from few Indians 
has the motlierlaod received such high, unselfish, silent, 
and enduring service as was offered at her shrine by that' 
gifted son. To the Government, whose servant he was, 
he rendered equally lasting service. Through him, more 
than ilirough the riiecliiim of any:other Indian, has India 
learnt the value of the 'rarer- gifts of the English char- 
^ideiv-— the love of independence, truth, patriotism, and 
an unflagging devotion to duty ; and his whole life was 
a living deiiioristration of that true ^'‘'intermingling of: 
the East and West/' the attainment of which is perhaps 
the highest mission of England. in- India. 
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evtUT countrv and during every age that truly great 
acliievements are possible. What type of a great man 
is India during this transition stage capable of produc 
inrt 5 pPic ih? Indian citizen of to-day a better chance 
of%.iMning in the sphere of action or of thought? Is 
true statesmanship, the worship of the goddess of 
Dolilic'd wisdom within the reach of the sons oi a snb- 
ect nation '■* In’ the held of literature, too, are the doors 
& 1 c ‘ .c ohrK lit- «*>•« really open to him , In 
what lano-iiane is h'- ^ thoughts,! his pro- 

ductinus are'liot to share the fate of ephemeral exotics ? 
What ian-uiane is destined to be the national language 
of India ot the future? A critic must weigh these and 
::::simiiar questions:before:.'ber seeks do assign^- a 

^^* ’what”after all, js the true essence of greatness in a 
man "h lietn be judged by his achievements alone? 
Or is’it the nnwer of his will, his character, the loftiness 
S hL piV^oS hi, ro?ista.>co to the tymnny of self, and 
an unswendn^ devotion to duty against many odds and 
diflicLilties, thk deserve our truest admiration . 

The iiisoiring beacon-Iight of Romesh thunder Dults 
life cannot be better described than in his own language, 
when, standing on the top of the North tape in ]u ly 
i8tS6, “ and gating over the sublime and limit ess ocean 
beyond the fast frontier of human habi ation, his imagi- 
nation naised before his mental vision the picture of the 

^”‘a^/?vdfnm’ranceal the pain and humiliation which 1 
felt in mv inmost soul,” he wrote, -‘as 1 stood on that 
memoraldc night nmoii^g representatives of he free an 
advancing natmns of the earth rejoicing in their nation. 1 
greatness: Champagne was drunk on he top of the hill, 
and Germans and Frenchmen, Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, pressed ns to share their hospitality 1 accepted 
their offer with thanks on my bps, but I felt within me 
that I had no place beside them. May we, m the course 



of yearS; progress in civilis,ation tod in self-governmenti in : 
mercantile enterprise aiid in representative institutions^ 
even as tlie young . English; Colonies io Australia are 
doing year by year* And may our sons' sons^ when 
they come to "Europe,' feel that India can take her 'place 
among the great advancing ebuntries of the earth* Let 
iis trust to the future, but trust still more to our honest 
work and hard endeavour. There is not 'a race in 
Europe, or in the whole world, -but has gained its place 
by hard, severe, unremitted struggle and toil* And if 
we too, each individual among us, learn to work honestly 
and truly ior our country, we cannot faiL" 

And nobly did Romesh .Dutt play his part* Along 
nearly every avenue of ' intellectual and material pro- 
gressrdld'v^ tseek:::;to':shbwThe'rWay':tO'^ hfe 
'Ahdtin;: order',; to':" awaken. .a.ltru 

■:and,t-tQ';:: latitnulate 

noblest aspirations, there was no • labour, howevei: 
arduous and exacting/ which he did not manfully and 
cheerfully undertake,-' Nor must we judge liim’Qtily 
:;:feyttlie;;:re&ultsr:ib^^^ see';'themVto-day.;";;|n';:;^ 
the'':; aiidTheviipble;^: bandv 

with whom he worked, have only sown the seeds. Who 
'':;ca'h;: ;:f brctelt -what ::-;ihe:'' tree' wili'Be 



ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT 

On, the nigl^t of the 3rd of January 1.757? following tlie 
day on wliicb Glivc retook Calcutta and ■thus’ laid the 
foiiridation-stone of the British Empire in, India? was' 
!3orn 'Nilnioiii Diitt? the first reputed ancestor of the 
welhkiiown. family of t,lie Dutts of ' Rambagan. The , 
coincidence was one of some significance? for of all the 
dislingiiished families of Bengal .which have, made the 
attainment of Western culture and illuiiiiiiation the chief 
object of their ambition and endeavour, the Dutts .of^. 
Ratubagaii are without question the foremost* = The. 
genealogy of tlie family goes back to at least four geoe- 
ralions before Clive, and Kamalakanta, the gTeat-graad" 
father of Nilmorii, must have lived about the timebvhen 
Bengal was iitider the sway of the Moghal Emperors and ■ 
the Erigiisii were establishing their first factories in the 
cmiiviry* . ^ — 

Tl'ie original home of the family \vas at Ajapiir, three 
miles so 1.1 ill of the railway '.station of Mernari, on' the 
East 'indi;!!i Railway? in the Biirdwan^ district* There is ■ 
a tradition connected with this village and its 

Biiddliistiolooking tempie*- -Traditiph has- it that one of^ 
the ' ancestors of the Diitt'iamily bpilt seven temples at 
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Ajapiir in order ^ to pay; off. the debt which a raaii owes 
his iiiotlieiL No’sooner, however he expressed this 
desire than the temples began to tumble down, one afte-r 
aaiotlier^ for the s/iaslms say-tliat it is'not for man to pay 
the debt he owes his mother. , When six had alreaily 
fallen and the seventh was about, to crumble down, the 
ijiiliicky man repented and retracted his words, on which 
the k'ist temple relented and remained in tlic oblique 
position, to wdiich it had got. There is no autlieotic 
information to show when the Dutts left Ajapiir for 
Calcutta, but it seems that a branch of the family 
migrated, to Biirdwa.n, whilst Nilmoni's father settled 
down in Calcutta. 

, 't:': o hi'. Jiad 

born in 1790, was the grandfather of Romesh Chiinder 

li 

Ehii before we go on to speak of 'Pitamberhs talented 
' sons— Isan, the father of Romesh Cliiinder, and Shosliee, 
Diitt, his uncle — it will be well if we let Mr. Diitt himself'' 
.speak-, of his ancestor' Nilmoni' and Nilmoniks well- 
known son, Rasamoy.. With Rasamoy's still more famous 
family, who were Mr. DutCs contemporaries, he wxitild 
seem to have been on terms of intimacy, and he enter- 
tained for them feelings of lively admiration. 

Nihiioni Dutt, better known as Niloo Dutt, was a well- 
known resident of Calcutta in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, in the days of Clive and Warren ‘Hastings, 1 have 
often heard my grandfather (a, younger son of Niloo Dutt) sa,y, 
that Nilmoni kept an open ' house, and was known for liis 
hospitality. Brahmans and pious men who went e.vcry morning 
for their bath in the Hughli River assembled at Niloo DuUks 
house on their return, and were welcomed and entertained with 
refreshments. I'lic foremost men 'of Calcutta reckoned Niloo 
Diitt amo.ng their friends,; Maharaja Nava Kissen of Sobliafiazar 
esteemed hirii ; and Maharaja ' Nand ' ICuraar visited him in his 
: house. Liberal and catholic .in 'his -ideas, he was equally well 
known to many prominent 'Englishmen' pf 'the day, aiicl was a 
friend of Cliristiaii missionaries. The' preach, iiig of .Christianity 


wns pr<;iiiblted ,it that time ■;■•. and' the missionary Carey, when 
fujrsufd by tJic agents of the-^Ea-sf India Coiiipa.ny> found shelter 
nli.h .Niino Dolt, vdic> concealed 'him Tor. a time. A'wclMcnown, 
welldjcloved, hospitable, and chad table, man, Niloo Dutt lived' 
the If'lVi of the highest class Hindu of the. eighteenth ceiituryj apcl , 
pasHccI away in the erady years of the nmeteeiitlt ceiiliiry, leaving 

I’iis ddiLHl soiij Rasaniny Diiity was a- stern ccoiiouiisi ; he 
cli^nrrd the debts left by his father, and reared a foitiiiie nrid 
a as one of the foremost men of his day. The British 

Ihivernnu'.nt sought the co-operation of able Indian gentlemen in 
ftprendiiig Kiiglisli education and in other liberal measures, and 
soii!i recogniscfl the splendid abilities of Kasamoy Dolt. Rasa- 
rue'ty was a]ipointed Secretary to the Sanskrit College of Calcutta p 
111 clfenvar^K appuuited a Judge of the SniaFi Cause Couii c»f 
;:Cai;OUl.Cr.th^-h , positfonv-of 'highest' ..triisf-.and, .honour:] :,a!id',:l 3 :e:; 

a luadirig part in all the great public moveroeiits during 
® e-;?lirsth;hal:T: ■ of /the ■ ^ id neleen|h ;::'.ceiih^ - bhl: : ac' splendid; 

colltclirai of Jhiglish books in liis house, and infused in his sons 

file fi-iniily to this day, Liberal in his ideas, and also in his 
expenses, he set liis face, however, against that extravagance in 
llie malter of Hindu /^{/m and ceremonials which had involved 
'his father in debt; and this gave him a bad name with many 

transition in Hindu society, under English influences. lie died 
shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Among the cultured sons of Rasamoy Dutt, Govin Clninder 
was the most distinguished. Lie held a high appointment under' 
the India Government in the Accoinits Department, but soon 
resigned service, and devmted his leisure, in retirement, to literal 
lure and to religious studies. Early in life he had published' 
a volume of English verses; and these productions, together 
wilh some poems written by his cousin Shoshee ' Ch/under Dutt, 

/’/V/ohTYv^i/b in England. After his retinunail lie 

ciiibnK;>.'d the Christian religion mih his wife and cidldren, his 
br<j.t!ajrs and ii'^phew's; and his w’ife and two. daiighlcrK accDrU” 
lianic:**! 'him In .England In 1869. I’hruc' he bro.oglU: out liis 
inatiirer poems, with those of his tw'o brothers and a nephew, 
in ;.i liruu>HO!iie little volume under the title of the Dutt Lamily 
Albirmf’ And his talented-daughter, Torn PDutt, won a 
higtier distinction by her own English verses- and her iTanslations 
from Lrendi poetry. But the climate of, Europe bad told on the 
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yoliBg poetess and her sister; and'' both the girls died within a few 
years 'after tlicir return to; India. Govih Chiinder himself followed 
the iTi. not long after. ■- 

1 have vivid recollections of ' the visits which I used to pay^ 
as a boy, to Goviii Chunder; then living 'with his .wife and children 
in relirenient, in their garden-house, at Bagraari, in the suburbs 
of Calciiita, It was an extensive garden covering many acres of 
land, and shaded' by fruit-trees; and there was a rustic bridge 
over a, canal, which was the delight of our boyhood. We had 
the run of tlie whole garden, and Govin Chunder^s only son, 
Abju, showed us his favourite secluded places. Poor boy, lie 
died early, and Ills loss was an abiding grief to his parents. In 
,the midst of this forest of fruit-trees .rose the comfortal)le and 
spacious one-storeyed bnngalow-house,— -a perfect ■.picture of 
repose ! I'here rvas a good collection of choice books in the 
.house, for study was Govin ChundePs_ only recreatio.n. ' ■ 

I have recollections also of the time when we met in England. 
I was a young man then, an'd had passed the Open Cooipeti- 
lion for the Civil Service 'of India, in 1869; and shortly after, 
Govin Chunder arrived in England his wife and his two' 
accomplished daughters. ■ I secured .rooms' for them at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, and shortly-'after' 'they; took a furnished house 
at Brompton. It is needless to say^ that I often visited them 
there, and spent many pleasant hours with my young cousins. 
Literary work and religious studies were still the sole occupation 
of Govin Chunder and his , family, and they made the acquaint- 
ance of many pious Christians. - When the “ Dutt Family Album 
came out, Govin Chunder presented me with a copy, marked 
out the poems which were his own, and read, almost with tears 
in his eyes, the verses he had written on his deceased son. - 

I saw liim also, pretty often, after we had all returned to 
India. I think it was the state of his daughters* health which 
' had cut short his stay in England. They had notv left the 
Bagmari gardon-hoiise and lived ,in a newdy-built house in the 
tQwn, close to their ancestral residence. . They were as kind, as 
gracious, as courteous towards me as ever, and their hearts were fuil 
of piety. But the fotal illness of which the 'germs .were brought 
from Europe declared itself. First the -eldest daughter, Am, and 
.then the talented Torn, fell ill and died. 'Tom’s verses werc^ 
praised in England by Edmund’ Gosse, and admired by a select 
'circle of readers; had she. lived to a maturer age, she iiiighi 
have left a' name in English literature. "Govin Chiimier sur- 
vived them a few^ycars,- and' his; widow followecf'him after some 
• more years. . , ' h,- _ b'’,' _ 
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Of lurii Diilt, Mr/ DiittV'''CQus-iii/ancl tlie aiitlioi: of' 
*0\ Siieaf Gfenned in PVe'oclrl^ldsG *^Andent Ballads 
of I'lii'i/histliaii/' and other pdems, wliO'died at tlie early 
age of tweiily-one, liefore 'her.sia’lcncUd gifts had time to 
irmtiire, no less a critic than 'Mr*-Gosse has said 

It i:'. dilhcuii fc? exaggerale when' we try to estimate what 
Wi* hav^; lost in tlie premature of Toru DiUi. I/ieraturc 

has no honours wirich need have been 'beyond the grasp of 
a girl wim, rit the. ;ige of twenty-one, and in language's separated 
from her own l,>y sfj deep a chasm, had prodiiccii so iriiich ol‘ 
lasting worth. 

Ill 

' isari Ciriinderj the -father of Romesli Chnnder^ was 
born on the fsi of IVfarch 1818, and was educated at the 
I'lindn College, Culciilia. He was one of the pnpik of 
llte renowned Captain Richardsonj,of wlios'e reading of' 
Shakespeare Macaulay said, 1 can forget everything of 
,!ntJia,d')iit not ytnir reading of Shakespeare/' .Ricbard- 
sonts unique personality did’not’fail to'impressqt:\e!f Qii, 
the mind of Isaii Cliiindcr, as it prrxtically inoidded tile 
whole fiilure career O'f the greatest poet of India- — 
M.k:liael M'udhii Sudan Dutt. Isan’s essays and poems, 
written Avhile he was a student of the Hindu College, aiid 
afterwards piihlislied in 1872, show his love for literary 
pursuits. He was a prominent -member of the band of 
.students who started the Hindu Buriulmha^ a raontlily 
magazine of some merit He left the, Hindu College in 
,1833 and entered the Medical College, where lie com-, 
pletecl his course of studies, and in. 1837 olitairsed. llie 
tinai diplorua and earned a gold medal. Dr. H. H. 
Goodeve was so impressed with the sterling qualities 
I')! ti'ie sliidcrit that lie proposed to take him to B/iigiand| 
tlie idea was not carried out. He was one of the 
barifl of noble and fearless workers who did so much to 
slay the fearful ravages, of ■cholera, which raged in Cab 
ciilia during :f837~3tl . In 183%- through the iiifiiience of 
his cousin Kailash Cln Diitt, who had -already taken ser- 
vice iiiKler Governiiient as a Deputy. Collector, he joined 
the public service. He \vas;empfoyed chiefly in survey 
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work; and during tlie-CQurse of 'his official duties tfisited 
Midnapiirj Birbhum; Miafshidabad;. Bhagalpiir; Jessore^ 
Khiihia/anc! Pabiia. He was personally, known to Sir 
Frederick Halliday, the first Lieutenant- Governor of 
Bengal; and was present at the Durbar held by ilie 
Lieiitenaiit-Goveriior .at Miirshidabad in 1854. He met 
with an accident in the course -of his oflicial duties^ and 
was drowned near Kustia on 8th May 1861; when he 
was forty-'three years of age only. His fatlieiy Pitarnber 
Dutt, survived him/ and died on the i5tli April 1868; at 
the ripe age of seventy. He was married when he was 
twenty-one years of age to Thakamaiii; daughter of Ram 
Ratan Bose. His wife died in 1859^ and thus preceded' 
him. by a few years only. They had four sons and two 
girls. The 'eklesfi Jogesh Ch, Dutfi was born in July 
1847 ; Roiiiesli. Ch. was born .on the 13th August 1848’; 
and Abinash Ch. was born on the 14th May 1854. His 
biographer describes Isan Ch. Dutt as a man of great' 
'deteiininatioii, and a laborious and sel.f -respecting^ 
^ government ' .'servant.: , I ri ■ his:, private ; lif ey he was a' ' 

: ■ :y pled : ;■ father ;a , . .fond - h usbandy; . .and : ; a ' ge n erbu sC- frie ndf 
•We shall see hereafter how some of the most notable 
characteristics of the son were inherited from the father. 


The mail who exercised the most far-reaching in- 
fliience in shaping the life and career of R. C. Dull was 
Lindoubtediy his uncle; Rai Shoshee Ch, Dutt Bahadur. 

Among the many students of the old Hindu College 
who became known by their command of graceful and 
idiomatic English; Babii Shoshee Chu'ndcr was one of 
the most distingiiished. , Flis EssaysA'^^ Idnglish; piilv. 
fished nearly sixty years ago, called forth the admiration 
of English criticS; and received the de|prved compliiiient 
of a lengthy review in- Blackwoods Ma-gardm^ Shoshee 
Babu newer gave up his studies,, and almost to the last' 
day of his- life was busy in revising his former Essays or. 
in the production of new works. Among Iiis historical, 
works, ^^The Ancient World/' Modern World/' and- 
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Bengal are the best written ; aiiiong his minor works^ 
'^1'1ic"Reiiiiriiscence's of a" Kerani’s' Life/* are the iiinst 
iiileresliiig; while “S'hankarj.a Tale of the Indian M iitiiijg/' 
startled Hir Krdcine Perrj anti Sir Ashley Eden by its 
strangii disclosurefeg and there was- some correspondence 
willi tlie Gnvernnient on the subject Shosh.ee Babii also 
Ich some, verses^ which are spirited and bold. His O)!!- 
nectioo wiiii the Bengal Secretariat as a Head Assistaiit 
h well known. His alile services for tliiriy-four years 
were rijcognised by successive Lieutenant- Governors. 
Sir h'redcrick Halliday was aware of liis rneriiS; and 
freqncnliy look notice of him; Sir John PHcr Grant 
in^ich pleased with his work; Sir Cecil Beadon 
tliankcd liifti c^pcckiily in a Government mimile ; Sir 
Wiiiiaiii Grey proposed to the Government of India the 
appoiritiiieiit of two native assistant secretaries^ Shosliec 
being one of the nominees. But Sir George 
Cainpbe!! pfaclicaily superseded l"jim.,,aiid Shosh.ee Babu 
gave up his appointment and retired as a protest ' Sir 
George^ however, expressed his appreciation of the able 
assistant liy conferring on him the title of Rai Bahadur/' 
A slerij iiilegrify, an unswerving uprightness, and the 
most imcomproiiiising independence marked his char- 
acterj and made him lioiiotired and respected wherever 
lie wws known. The success of Shoshee Cliunder Diitt 
as a writer lay, said the Er/io^ in the extreme 

ease and felicity of his style, directness of narrative, 
brilliant anecdote, quiet hiniiotir, and chaste sentiuieiit. 
He died at the age of sixty-one, on 30th December, 
1-885. 

iia’bii Shoshee Ch. Dutt acted as the guardian of 
Koiiiesh Ch'iiiider and his orphan brothers after the 
d,catli of their parents. It would appear, hov/ever, tiiat 
there wa.s some niisnnder5d,andirig between the uncle and 
|ji> i'ie|')liews, just before the departure of Romesli 
Chill, idei* ti) Englai.id, brought about chiefly l>y the 
jealous and quarrelsome disposition of Suresh Cii under 
Duil', tile son of the Rai Bahadur and cousiii, of RoineRli 
Dutt. But tl'ie impropriety of -keeping up strained rela- 
tions witli his benefactor and; nearest relative appealed 
so strongly to the better' judgment,, of Mr. Dutt tliat, 
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soon after 'his retiini irQm,Englancl| he addressed the : 

' following letter to his uncle t—’ \ ' ' > ' , 

Hr LEAR It as -with feelings '€# sincere regret and ■ I 

sorrow that I now reflect on the unpleasant teniB on which 1 | 

stand with regard 'to yourself; and the reilection becomes clay ' | 

by day more painful, as I feel that my conduct towards you has | 

been somewhat iindutiful and improper. I venture therefore i; 

with some diffidence to write to- you, - in the hope that past i| 

diiTorences may be forgotten, past errors forgiven. 'I 

1 will not here retrace the unfortunate circunisfanccs wdhch • 

have Irrougbt about differences between us, far less attempt to 
justify my own conduct throughout this transaction. There was 
-a time when I did so; but after the calm reflection of three 
years I feel a painful con%fiction that iny action in harbouring 
resentment at some hasty and perhaps, unjust words .from one 
who was the guardian of my boyhood and tlie instructor of my 
youth, has been ungenerous, undutiful, and improper. 

I seek reconciliation because I' feel my past cotiduct has not ’ ' , ■ ^ 

been what perhaps it ought to have been, because it would afford 
me lifelong consolation to think that iiy my mature years I had 
the sense to rectify the mistake -of thy early youth; becausedt’ ' J 
would, give roe lifelong pain to. think that I never made- my ' ■ d ■ j 

peace with one ivhoin, next to' my father, I ought most to love . • 
and to revere, I seek reconciliation because, in spite of iin- 
fortunate differences, I have never failed- to admire and hold 
in high esteem a character the many noble traits of which it will. 
be my lifelong study to imitate; because, in spite of our mis- 
understandings, I have sincerely grieved over the many misfor- 
tunes which are crowdhig upon you in this old age* 1 hope to - : 

receive from you a kind reply; but, should you decline -a recon- :• 

cilialion, I will still, believe me, dear uncle, never fail; to' think 
of you with admiration, esteem, and love, to the end 'of my life. 

-"-Believe me, yours afily. ever, , ■ 

ROMESFf CnUN'DER, DiJTT. 

The foilowiiig was the ■‘U'hcle^s prompt and geiierons 
reply. The iiiisfortime to which reference is made in 
this letter, and which was looming oven Babu Shosliecr ' 

Cliiinder, was his son'^s threatened insaitlty, 

ly Muhjid Baiu Street, 

My i>p:ar Romesh, — I have received your note of tlie'22iid ’ ■ ' 

with great 'Satisfaction I would have %aid with great pleasure, 



II 

if it were possible .for be;," pleased' with anything' at this 

piomtrnt.- I1ic skyis closiiig,' darkly; aroiind me; I always knew 
that, tlie Kt(jrrn at sunset is fiercer ihan the' storm at noon, but 
was yet tinprepared for such' a storm as has burst upon irm. 

1 iiave never repelled the hand of'kindness when offert‘d to me 
by any oiiu, 1 could not under any circumstances have repelled 
, it wht'ii coiTiirig from you; I receive y^our advances with earnest : 

I do not remember what the words which gave you 
cdlcnce ; I cannot remember anything' how. I know that my 
father wa,s Innt al your defection. All my efforts ihen were 
diTCCtecHowards-'reBii owing the load of misery which was weighing 
him down, and T have no doubt that I said ninny things of you, 
boili to him and to otliers, that were equally severe und unjust, 
but vvirich I did not supipose would be so understood. M.y life 
has been' very dieary ; - I have had much to bear, and have borne . 

that it has been my misfortune to 'be misunderstood by most of, 

very nearest, one of whom fortunately has been spared yet to 
bless me Willi, her aitachnient. Solitariness I have not t'orm.; 
' plained of.; I have enjoyed it in my -own way, and W'"Oitlcl have 
been happy in it, if Raman and Suresh had been lia|>p\’. ' M'y 
grc^atc'.st trial hss now come in the misfortune that has overtaken ' 
Suresh, It was this that i had apprehended most, 
speak:'; cif'l ffiftatilig vko'rhe^teai ts .bf, my 
;:;;cib:bc>;ja';ydi,;w^^ not'-:;bd;nhdebstq0d |:'rwhal:;is:':niore,::it;^^^^ 
you thoroughly unhappy.. Do as the world does, 'and you will 
be lilolised ; even Providence seems to -require that we should 
act so, or, at all events, oftener with the world than against it. 

I am alone. For myself personally I care little tiuat it is so; 
but and Jogesli, and Abiiiash must befriend Siireslr’s son 
when I am gone, should Suresh become permanently unfit to 
help hiiTu On this condition I accept thankfully the reconcilia- 
tion you ask for; and this' condition you; cannot refuse.— Ever 
your nio5i!, affeefioiiate uncle. 



Shoshee Cbunuer DuI'T, 


EARLY DAYS 


The •following is a reminiscence of their boyhood from 
the pen of Mi% J, C. Dutt — the eldest brother and lifelong 

:':lrieiicl;df^'^:lomesii;Butt^^^^^^ r;;;;;yrv 

Romesh was Ijorn on the T 3th August 1S48, in Calcutta, 1 in a 
:h:ousev which no longer exists,, but which; stood: Just toY,Iie:;:wfest;;:df ; 
his fathcr-indaw^s house to the east of the temple of Kail Rornesh 
;:w'is' .aboiit^ Rjur^yearsAld and;';;l;h.ye,;:::when,ah/au.^^^^ 
found to give us hate kkari in a pathshala (village school) which 
fffien;vexisted in/'ouxfneigh^ 

'vnite first on palm leaves, and then on plantain leaves, according 
':;:to-the;gpo.d;oM:; . All the . time that we.were .at schooi' We, 

,;;:at£end.ed. Vhy named;fJudhistir,;who.ni; we'’used;:.'tO'';^^ 

,:;JJbs;ta3u?l;.''^'"He''ti!tiiised;::;his:;;:opportuh-h^^ 

:''Wnte";;afeii|;: Wit ■ Ws. .J ; 'He \;;waa;;.'^;'^.h#ive ■ ;of ;:Mpnd0.Ighatj;^nea'r ^ 
TamiuLf jFpm ; Yhe;. 

;;:sehodl";wl:ueh ^,;has; :lopg:.agOvheased;;to':h'Xist.,;: :and;'lhenc^^^^^ 

Hate ;/'^Sch:dG;!, :I ■ ■, have ; no'.: ■ recoIIectiGn^ ■■ 'Of ; earlier :■ ^incideri fs.: J. 
,:;hpw;eyer5' .:rein,eiiiber,' .Ruite'; distinctly - our ■- journeys:; to ; Rhagalpiir;;':' 
and Siiri, -sphere father was posted on duty. It was diiriiig our 
journey to Bhagalpiir by river that an amusing incident occurred 
;:p:f:;whlGh I .iiave preserved the foll^ note r'--, ; 

It was about the middle of the last century that a Deputy 
Collector was proceeding by a boat up the river near Bhagalpiir. 
Ill those pre-railway and pre-steamer days journey was slow both 
by land and Avater, and sometimes dangerous on accoutit of 
dahaities^ which hacl not been altogether then suppressed. 
robbers used to attack boat&by night with torcli-lighls. Noav it 
so happened that the boat of the officer Avas overtaken by night 
at a place wliich had the bad reputation- of being infested by 
dakaiis. lie therefore ordered his 'boat to be anchored in niid- ; 
stream and instructed his servants' to , Be’ on the alert and to 
EAvake him in case -of any suspicious''" appearances. He then 


II 


M'idiliglit had passed when a,, noise was heard in a yillage 
t)n ilifj shorCj aiicl lights were seen moving to and fro arranging 
iiiti'iieU'e.s as for a proccssiorn 'fhe procession marched low'ards 
tile river. It was lime, thought the men on the boat, to wake iip 
tficir rriastcn The officer sawtbe procession with a large following 
couiinp: t.'jivards the river opposite to the place nliere the boat was 
iuoorcd. Some thought it ivas a marriage procession, others were 
tnf oi)jnii)n that it was a gang of dakmis. There was no lime for 
c iihciissioii, as I ho men had reached the river bank and were about to 
ste] t h'iii} the waiter. The people from the b«)at warned them not to 
do so as a “Company Bahadur’s’’ boat ^vas anchored there. The 
men on sliore paid no heed. At last The' Deputy ■ Collector, 
ordv'rcd a blank fire. Now among Ins servants there was an 
up-cutiiiiiy boy who had the handling-' of /a: giin, a line ,liiiizzle* ^ 
loader of those days. It so happened that tlie ramrod of the gun 
had been lost and a small bamboo slick had been made to do the 
duly of the rod. The up-country boy had put an extra quantity 
f bf ; ■ pb'wder; thef .giin-j. - arid .;mammedd in- ■■ fhe; pb 'wdeb:' with idlie::,: 
:':.Mitd}bD-st;iek.;--The :--stick>;:gpt:qammed':in-^ 
l-iidl :;,be, ■piilleci out. be :dohe;b;; 

already ffieached ffihe:- tyater;--:- ■■ --Findiiigi that^ 'tbefe::::yya;S::'iac'- 
/tq--;l:Osey lhp:^;up^cduntry ired; .T 

■ baye^--bumt.:h It'-p'rodticedia^' l,oud^:::;fdpbM: ' 
disturbing the stillness of the midnight air, “while the bamboo 
ek; shot - out' ■ of' .the - barrel,:' vflami ng: 'an.d blazing ' aero ss; the ■ dark 
sk}’, a veritable Agniban (arrow of fire). This seemed to terrify 
the people on the shore, and they scampered off in all directions, 
if dahaiis^ they might very 'ivel! be alarmed, for they bad never 
seen bucli a strange missile fired from a gun before 1 

Our stay at Crdciitta and our studies at the Colutolla Branch 
':;Seli'dcd'',Were:;iiotTm^^^^ ..We''paid';anotlier visit fQ'';Sarbfte^ 

cannot sa\' whether it was after being admitted into the Colutolla 
Sd'ujo] (,»]" !)efore it. This is, hovrever, certain that we went to 
.bKuinarkhall 'aiid; ■tliehee:.''td; M 

At Kviriiarkliali we lived in a thatched house, and for waiil 
of ar.coirunodalion in the inner apartment my brother and 1 
occupied llic room in the outer, under the care of our feithful 
Ki-rwal Josl.'iy. Jostay used to entertain iis in the evenings by 
reading’ from the Bengali “Raraayana.” One day he happened 
to read of Lc.kshmaii’s Saktisliela,” and my brotlier, althcnigii he 
felt so sleepy as scarcely able to keep his' eyes open, would neither 
himself retire to bed nor allow Jostay to stop till Lakshinari had 

From Kumarkhali we .went to Murshidabad. I'here we occo- 
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pkcl;_a' splendul 'hou^e between the- sepoj/' linos and' those of 
European soldiers, and we used'trequeotly to see/ the 'parade of 
both the sepoys and the European soldiers. ' During our stay at 
Kiiniarkiiali and Alurshiclabadj we read at the schools of those 
places. ' 

’ From Miirsbidabad wc;fettirne,d' to /Calcutta, and were again 
admitted to the Coliitolla Branch School- I do not remember 
to have again left Calcutta before about 1857, when we went to 
Pabna. ■ ■ 

At Pabna we were placed in school soon after our arrival there, 
where we studied for about a year. In the annual examination 
my brother obtained,, .1 believe, the first pri^e in our class. Aftitr 
the examination we were withdrawn from school, and a private 
tiilor was employed to teach us-‘ At Pabna we learnt to tide. 
Wc- had a ■horse, but no saddle.' We used to ride, after the 
fashion of the country, on (clotinsadclle). At Pabna we 
witnessed the assumption of government by Queen VicUoria from 
tlie East India Company, When we were on tlie eve of leaving 
Pabna, a,n incident happened which showed my brotlier^s presence 
of mind and pluck even wdien. he was a child. We and two 
other boys were playing \vilh a small wooden trunk into wliich one 
of us got and the lid was dosed from O'utskle. Vv-hcii my ttnn 
came, my brother was at a little distance from the place, the other 
two boys closed the lid and fastened the chain. In a little while 
I began to gasp for breath and called aloud to have the iid open, 
and at the same time pushed up the lid from inside. This only 
tightened the chain which the other two boys could not uiifarde!i. 
My brother beard my cry and ran up and pressed the lid down, ’ 
and so unfastened the chain and opened the trunk, to my great 

■ relief. 

This is the right place to interpolate Mr. Diift's own 
■reminiscences of these early days. , / <' 

' !I had occasion in early life to -visit- various districts in Bengal 
, with: my father,-, who was employedfiis- Deputy Collector; and 
^ the recollections of those early day#"a^e among the pleasantest 

■ reminiscences of my life. Those :;fere happy 'pre-raiiway days, 

‘ when a journey front district to' diftrict^ was peifornied by pa/M 
' Or, by boa't, and it took a longer* time to .travel from Calcutta 'to 
Jessore than it takes 'now to' travel from -Calcutta to Lahore or to 
Bombay ! But though one travelled less, one , saw more cT the 
’ country in those days, more of' the villages, djazars and towns, 

rivers, ghats and temples, whieh.bo passed. 
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It was ill this fashion that -we went, to Birbhum, and iked ' * 
ill that delightful district for some time; and I accompanied my < 
mother, who was a pious Hindu, on a visit to the far-famed hot 
springs of Bakrcswar. 

Later on, we went first to Kumarkhali and then to 'Berham- 
pur, and I joined the schools at both these places. Sir Frederick.", 
llalHday, the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, held a Durbar 
at Berhanipur, and my father was'invited with the other officJals 
of the place to attend - the Durbar. Durbars and official- matters, _ 
however, did not attract my boyish wonder or attention; miy 'c 
pleasantest recollections connect themselves with the green fields 
and the quiet village scenes in which it was my privilege and my 
delight to pass my early days. Those were happy days, before 
malaria had appeared in its terrible form in Bengal, and residence 
ill the outlying districts conduced to health, as it refreshed and 
strengthened and educated the mind. 

Later on we went with our parents to Fabna, and we re- 
mained there for two years. Those were eventful days, for the 
Mutiny had broken out in the North-West, and every week 
brought fresh news about the incidents of the war. A company 
of British soldiers ivas stationed in Pabna, and occasionally these 
soldiers committed outrages in the place which gave rise to much 
complaint. It was a relief to the town when the Mutiny was 
over and the soldiers left the place. Before leaving they had a 
theatrical performance, playing **Macbethf’ I bad learnt the 
story from my father, and I shall never forget the interest with 
which I witnessed this theatrical performance for the lirst time in 
my life. 

The East India Company was abolished and the transfer of. 
the Empire of India to the Crown was proclaimed -in Pabm, m - 
elsewhere in India, amidst great cheers .and peals of cannon.,;,''!, ' ' 
was present in that impressive scene; cries of.^*Loiig'liv%‘'the ; C 
(^)ueen ” in English and in BengaH rent the air Hindus' &ttd ‘ ’ ' 

Musalmans joined' in the wish; and ‘ Brahmins held up their 
sacred thread and blessed the name of their gracious sovereign. 

For the rest, I did fairly well in Pabm School, and carried . 
away a pri7.e, but can scarcely say that I deserved it ' For we ■' > 
were wild boys^ my elder .brother and I, and' delighted in play, ' ' , 
and mischief the whole day long ! >We rejoiced in'operi-ait 'f' 
else and often walked' from our house 'to-tlie shores of the great-' ’’ 
Padma River, and watched with wonder its vast seadike expands 
its rapid current, its waves and whirlpools. ’ It , was gebef&lly- . ' 
pretty late in the evening before we-retuimed home, 
long walk, but refreshed in body and 'mind, . ^ ■ ! , < ' ^ , 
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To resume Mr, J. C. Dutt’s narrative : — 

From Pabria we reXurned to Calcutta in 1859^ and soon after 
our motlier*^ diedj on 4tli September 18,59. Our father was 
obliged to join bis duties in the mnfiusai^ but' as already some 
interruplion had taken place in -our studies by frequently 
aecoiiipririying binij he did not like to take us with him; so he 
left my brother and myself in Calcutta in charge of two faithful 
servanlSj Jostay and Sampad Ojha, the last a Erahniin, darwau 
■from. /Shah abaci district. ■ t ; ; ' ■ 

In a few months father returned to Calcutta. It was now 
that began to taste the sweets of English literature. We read 
several books with father in the evenings, and^ Lane^s “ Arabian 
Nights' Enteriainraents^^ was one of them. My brother enjoyed 
these' stories, immensely. ■ ,But 'the evenings were not spent, in the, 
■study, of .books alone. ^ 'Discourses andeonversations onditerary ' 
,.'siibjects,„ helped. „ to . ke'ep. .us, 'botIi/--.aiiiiise:d :'and: '' lnstr,ii,ctecl. ■ ;/0 
evening lather expressed his wish to .send my brother to England 
to': coinplete :his'',''educatioo. ' ■: ■C)n:.,':^my.' wishing do go, also, 'he: / said:.'h 
' What,, is ■ tire; u.se of,- . your;' going.' toDiigland' ? ■' ; You ;b.ave' not , 'the: 
brains, but after your brother Romesh returns, you can go to see 
.'the, place.,’*, . 'M.y .father’s .wish was. .more.'.than literaily.'fuifiilecl, For, 
/ not',: only.'.. did Brother Enish: :,his-.:education': in .Englanci, b,ut. 
:y)a.Ss 0 i,nto'': the '.Civil ^ Service.- ^ '■ : ; 

^,'l:-:', :;QB:.rth,e'l'e ;leave, .fatbe-r ; returned "to. his work very 

'::,reluctant'.!yp:^ :ieaving/'ap. Ms';: children , in-' Calcutta 

was loath to part with us, as he- said he had to attend to our 
education, and intended to apply for pension when he returned 
next This he did not live to do. He was 'drowned on the 
.:eveni.rig of Sth May '.i 86 x,, in -.the ..Chamroo! IChal B.ear,d^ust:ia,:' 
,,w'hil.e':’retiiriiing froiii .tour , in,^' a.' country ' boat .'wliicli., halted .for t.h.e, 
/night 'at, :-that-' place./ 

On the death of our father, our uncle Babii vSboshee 
Cliiiiidei Dutt came to live in our house in order to bring us up. 
He too used to sit at night with us, and our favourite study used 
to be pieces from the works of the English poets. Two very 
important lessons iny brother learnt from our uncle — independ- 
ence of character and thirst for lite,rary fame. Nothing disturbed 
the life we led with our uncle. In December 1864, iny brother 
passed his Entrance examination from the Hare School, standing 
first among the students who passed from tliat school, and 
obtaining a scholarship of^ 14 rupees ■ a month. After rny 
brother’s marriage our uncle left our house, and we had to look 
after ourselves. He was ^ admitted, to- the' Presidency College, 


tliL: best coliege in Bengal , Two years later lie passed the 
F.A. exaininaiibiij standing second among all the students ^vho 
appeared in that year, having scored only one mark less than the 
h'jy who stood first He obtained a scholarship of 32 rupees* 
lie left Calcutta on the 3rd T^Iarch 186S for England to corii|~)e(e 
:iS!tdhe:jb^dl:;E€#lcey::;t;t;.uhr:pe-:hh;'t:c 

Of f:is college days in India Sir Guriidas Idanerjea., 
himself one of the foremost men of Bengu!^ reiiieiTibers 
.av;charaeteid:sti€i;neid€iil::"~-yef:.::.^ 

I made the acquaintance of Romesh Ch. in llie year 
1865. when he was ri student in the first-year class of the Proni- 
dtiicy i>)jlcge. I had just bi-en appointed an Assistant Professor 
of Mah'emyHrs. 1 used to set a few questioris for the smdenls 
answer al home. On two successive occasions Dott had not 
tleni' his hoiiie task. On niy asking Iiiiii the reason of his 
he loldi oie that lie had no taste for iiiathematics and found the 
work iincongenial 1 took him aside and spoke to him gently : 
“ For the iniitheinatics )ou have to do,” I said, **yoii do not really 
want llie genius of a Newton or Laplace. You lia.vti only to 
make up your mind to get through your work and it will be done.” 
He said iioihfiig in reply, but I saw my rebuke had sunk deep. 

that day i noticed that the yourg student showed very 
salisfectOT'v progress in my subject. I vras very young myself, 
and liaci just been out from college, and for Roniesli Chiincler to 
take roy advice in such good part and turn it to such good 
account, was to my mind a proof of his good sense and slreiigth 
of purpose. It struck me then that the young stucl«;nit had in him 
tl'ie stuff of which great men are made. 

In January 1864, when Romesh Dutt \Yas only fifteen 
years of age, and before he had passed his I^Jatriciila- 
ht was married to Malaingini (Moliiiii) Bose, 
sesecind dsiiighter of Babii Naba Gopal Bose of Simla, 
ill Calcutta. Both the bride and bridegroom W(i"c mere 
diildrcn at the time, and the match was 'arranged by 
tlieir guardians according to strictly orthodox Hindu 
ideas, Xovertheless the marriage brought them more 
rea! hui^pincss than fails to the lot of most people, and 
during Iheir long married life of nearly forty-live years, 
Roiriesli Diiit and his wife knew of no serious disappoint- 
ments or 1111 sfor tunes. Six children were bom to tlieiii, 
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five daughters and a s’on,;:’ The -eldesfi' Kainfilai was’ ’ 
born in 1866^ 'her sister Btmala in 18671 before Mr. Diitt' 
went to Bhigland. After Mr. Dutfs return from iiiigiarici 
his third daughter Aniala was'bprn in 1872, and the fourth 
daughter Saraki in 1873. His pnly. son> Ajoy, was. born 
in 1879,, and his last child Susila in 1882. Romesh Diitt 
had not to suffer any bereayemehts, and when he died 
be left behind him all his children and his wife. 


CHAPTER HI 


EUROPE AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION (r868-7i) 

In March 1868^ Mr. Dull and two of his friends, Mr. 
Stirendra Natli iL'inerjca and Mr. B. L. Gupta, sailed for 
.Eiiglaiid to compete for the Indian Civil Service. He 
was at llu? time only nineteen years of age Mr. 
Sureiidra Nath Btuicrjca had ,the permission of his 
parents, I'm! Mr. Gupta and Miv Dutt had actuaily to 
rim away from home imder;cover'of night, Even their 
berths itt ilic steamer had to be., engaged in the name 
of Mn'SurciKlra Nath Banerjea and '‘two friends/P Bat 
Mr» On’pta^s father, Bahn Chandra Sekhar Gupta, was not ' 
'to be so easily eluded. He followed 'his runaway boy io 
the steamer on which the friends had embarked. But 
the minds of the young men had been, fixed immov- 
ably, and not even the entreaties, of a father would liirn 
thbrn, back. In Ins first home letter to his brother 
Jogesli Chunder, Mr. Dutt describes the r^oyage. ■ tiis 
thoughts naturally turn to the hazardous step he had 
'taken. • ■ ■ 

‘ We left you all, and the tom of Calcutta, at 8.30 A,ivf,.on 
thU''3rd March, and steamed down the Hughli to meet 'the mail 
steamer at Diamond Harbour, The Hughli widened as 

we wemt down the river, and wc? bade a long farewell to the huts and 
fields and villages of our native country— to the palm trees, thC' 
dates, and llm green woods which stood on both sides of the rivet 
— ImiUfiant ancl beautiful At 1.30 p.m. we came io the 
In the afienmon the Mmi/an weighM anchor, and we sooucama 
to the tnoiiihs of the Ganges. We, stopped again, 'mid did not 
Weigh aneJior till ilie next morning at 4 A.M,, and by 10 we .were 
on the widr? wide sea. We could 'distinctly’ .see the. line between 
the reddisli Hughli and the' greenish-, sea, .andThe water ' became 
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deep green and then deep bluej as we came out into the open 
sea. And iicnv we had nothing around, us but the deep blue sea 
and the deep blue sky. The sight was novel to me, specially at 
night, tl'ie waves roiling eternally on all sides, the milk-white foairi 
sparkling a moment under the cloudless iiiooii, and then blending' 
aivay hi the blue waters, and a starry summer sky formed a scene 
of w'hich it is hardly possible to give an adequate description. 

Blit as we sa,t for hours together on the deck watching this 
still' nightly scene, other thoughts than those suggested' by the 
scene oft arose in our minds. For we have left our home and our 
/country, unknown to our friends, unknown to those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, staking our future, staking all, on success in an 
undertaking which past experience has proved to be more than 
difficult. The least hint about our plans would have effectually 
. s1:o'pped our.- dep.arture , ;■ our guardian s- would ' never h ave CQn;sented„ „ 
to our crossing the seas; ■ our wisest friends would have- co'ii* 
siclered it madness to venture on an impossible undertaking. 
Against such feelings, and against the voice of experience and 
.reason, we have set out in this difficult undertaking — stealthily 
leaving our homes — recklessly staking everything on an' almost 
iffipdssi'bio'/success.^^^v^ -achieve ^that.. success 

we come back to our country impove,rished, socially cut off from 
our countrymen, and disappointed in our hopes, to face t!ie = 
:feproaches-;;: of ; Advisers;:, and. -t^^ 

;;thoiight$;;:;.oft':. arose, in ,:.ourfminds.'.;m.:;the-:solemn.;:^^ 
night,. and the prospect before us seemed to be gloomier than 
the gloomy sky and the gloomy sea around us, without a ray of 
hbp6/,to:.:ehlighten the dark . prospect. : 

Well might the veil of the future look dark and 
threatening to these' adventurous spirits who had staked, 
everything on the one supreme experiment of tlieir 

It seems [writes Mr. G. A. Natesan in his excellent, sketch 
of kfr. life] as if the hand of Destiny impelled tliem to 

the bold venture which shaped their future life. 'Ihe name of 
Siirendra Nath Baiierjea is a 'household word to-day all over 
India as a patriot, an orator, and a statesman. : He has nobly 
performeil his life’s duty. Bihari Lai Gupta has also had a dis- 
tinguished career, and retired From the Indian Civil Service, full 
of honours, a few years ago,’ as a Judge of the High Court raf 
Calcutta. Romesh Chunder Dott has also" retired from the same 
service, but has won fame and distinction by his varied labours 




?/i i):i^vr lilies. Who could have imagined^ over forty years ag'o, 
ivh'.o ihe.vc‘ ilirce yonag BengaUs were Hailing over the blue ocean 
i’ai .1 iliiHcull' and arduous ventures that their m'orlc^ their characterj 
and tb^’ir life ivould ' le-iae on impress on the hislor)' of Ihcii 
iritivc I'uid? Win-! could have foreseen that ihevT/ould live to 


In ndicr to his brother, Roniesh Dntt has des 
hi-, sliitlins in and how lie weril throii, 

n,!t'ai tirdcal of his life. 


A 3 ear of hard hr.s pusreih ana wc at iast afptared ut 

llj Utu ji I '.nnpedtioi *»!' fhn<;* I need Fcnrccly 'n'dyoii raal in \ar 
f^clnKi uv. r'tedy so 4 iard and so uirwoeitledly as during the 
I KC'J 3’ccr.. We amended classes of the Lonrkin Universitj” CoilegCj, 
aitd Cii^n took prlvale lessons from .some of lire Professors if the 
(.^ hlegc. I shaJl never forget the kindness wliicli we have recci’^-eci 
from them; they have been more like irierids than teachers to iisn 
I wish specially to meiiiion the names of two geiitlenieii to whom 
we are under deep obligation. I have never known .a kindefj a more 
gciuda’ie and triiediearted Eriglishnian than kin Pleiir} Morle)', Pro™ 
fes’soi* of English Literatore. attended his classes^ we took 
private lessons from him, we sharedhis hospitality, and we benefited 
by his kiiwl, friendly, and ever-helpfnl advice. His house is as \reli 
kfiov:!! to us as oiir ow.n, and his study— the walls of wliich, on 
every side, are lined with books— has been the scene of many a 
pleasant hour of instruction and advice. Not less are we indebted 
to 1 h\ Theodore Goldstucker, a profound German scholar, whose 
Sariskrit class we attended in the University College. But Ills 
Idridni.ss was not condned to tlie cLissroom : he was evc;r Tcady 
with hh< a.dvice and help wiieoever 'we needed it. A profound 
but ecr.-;!rir scliular, fond cT dictating and coiilracliciing, bat 
’“C'llfy true, Dr, Goldstiicker is puirc* a c^'*aracf--'r, 

n? I) ia U" Of rted and c^leeintd niOHf by ihosv who know hirn must 


W pj oar day- in the Univeivity either in tlu' 

‘•| isnuisnis ui ill the library. In Ih*' evening we returned in .oar 
iufl'Ti , lioj&e.-*,, took our clinner, went out Aw a sfroll, ninnind 
ju;d i'vA a cu’? of tea, and then resumed our sliulies, v/hlch we 
knp! ;re ris long; as we ccujid. And in the moniing. after a l'>ai4y 
bnth iV'id breakfast, we vrent to the College again. Ivh:) had 
Muue in trod action letters to some families living in or n«-:ar 
London, and wc also made the- acquaintance of some others, 
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deep green and tben deep_bluej as, we came out into the open 
sea. And now we liM nothing around us but the deep blue sea 
and the <5eep blue sky. The -sight was novel to specially at 
night, the vifaves rolling eternally on all sides, the milk-white foam 
sparkling a moment under the cloudless moon, and then blending 
away in the blue waters, and a starry- summer sky formed a scene 
of wbicJi it is hardly possible to give an adequate description. 

But as we sat for hours together on. the deck watching this 
still nightly scene, other thoughts than those suggested by the 
scene oft arose in our minds. For we have left our home and our 
■coiiiitiy, unk unknown to those wiio are nearest 

and dearest to us, staking our future, staking all, on success in an ■ 
undertaking which past experience has proved to be more than 
'.diffictift. . .The least hint;' about: our. 'plans would liave,,.,effectiialiy'; 

■■ S'topped our departure;; our .guardians-'woiild never . have. consented 
to our crossing the seas; our wisest friends would have con- 
sidered it madness to venture on an impossible undertaking. 
Against such feelings, and against the voice of experience and 
;.'''rea$on,, we'; .have^set' out-- In-- -this/diffic.dlt : u'ndertakiiig--“S:teal4h%- 
; leaving-.:;; -oiir . . homes'— recklessly; : staking -'every th.iBg''-;,; 0 ii.:: an ’ '.aliho'st -: 
.impossible, .-success. ^ ..Shall, we; -achieve, .that ''success .'Or'-''shail; 

: we come ::back: . to. .out; country .impoverished, - socially c.ut:-. o.ff Aom;, 
. 0 ur-,;;couhtryin,;en,.; - andvdisappointed ^in cur. hopes,., to.,' lace-, .the-; 
k;6pro|€he$;; .-of:- advisers ;and dhe ■: .regrets '.of. ^ .our.. ■:hiend.s 
thoughts oft arose in our minds in the solemn stillness of the 
night, and the prospect before . us seemed to be gloomier 'than 
the gloomy sky and the gloomy sea around us, without a ray of ' 
hope to enlighten the dark prospect 

Well might the veil of the future look dark and 
threatening to these adventurous spirits who had staked 
everything on the -one supreme experiment of tlieir 

'■liveS',' . . -'1;:-' .: '.--b- -■ -I'' 

It seems [writes Mr, G, A, Natesaii in his excellent sketch 
of ^I'r. life] as if the hand of Destiny impelled tlieni to 

the bold venture which shaped their future life. The name of 
Siireiidra Nath Banerjea is a household word to-day all over 
India as a patriot, an orator,. and a statesman. He has nobly 
performed his life’s duty. Bihari Lai Gupta has also had a dis- 
tinguished career, and retired -.from the Indian Civil Sennee, full 
of lioriours, a few years ago, as a Judge of the High Court of 
Calcutta, R.omesh Chunder Dutt has also retired from the same 
service, but lias w’on fame -and. distinction by his varied labours 



i!i other Iincs> l\lio could have imagined, oveieforty yeaj's ago, 
\\h;-:n iht'.SL‘ three young Bengalis were sailing over the blue ocean 
uti a dililcull: and arduous venture, that their work, their character, 
ond their life vrould leave an impress on the history of their 
mitive lu'ul? Vvho could have foreseen that they would live to 
;dlirect::llie:|5rdgresf 

Ill a lutier to his brother, Romesh Diitt has described 
Ids studies in England, and how lie went tliruiigh the 

hreataHdeal■^<)fy 'df ■ , ' ' /v'd'if' 

i\ vtiar of liarcl study has passed, and we at last apfjeared at 
the ( Eoiiipeddon of i S69. I net-d scarcely tell 5^011 that 1:1 ' 

hduiw uid wi stuly sosiard and so imreuiittedly as during the 
|ia&t yerir. \Y''e attended classes of the Loudon University College,' ; 
anil also took private lessons from some of the Professors of the 
(Jolh'go. i shall never forget the kindness which we have received 
frorn them ; they have been more like friends than teachers to us. 
1 'wish si’fcrially to mention the names of two gentlcmeu to whoiri ; 
we are under deep obligation. I have never kno’ivn a kinder, a in ore 
|nijine:hJ]d traediearted.Engiishman;than; Mn :Henr}r Moiiey,: E 
fbssot of English Literature. We attended lii$ classes, we took 
private lessons from him, w'e shared his hospitality, and we benefited 
by his kind, friendly, and ever-helpful advice. His house is as well 
kiio'wri to us as our own, and his study — the walls of which, on 
evfc:ry side, are lined with books — has been the scene of many a 
pleasant hour of instruction and advice. Not less are we indebted 
to Dr. Theodore Golustucker, a profound German scholar, whose 
Sanskrit class v;e attended in the University College, But his 
kindness was not confined to the classroom ; he was ever ready 
:with;:;hisfadvi :helpr:whehoyer:wer''needed'it.f:y::;if:::p 

but eccentric scholar, fond of dictating and' contradicting, but 
roaily kiiicbhearied and true, Dr, Goldstiieker is quite a diaractcr, 
and is resiiccted and esteemed most by those vrho know him most 
dnljiiTiately.' d''"'' y;;''r:C"d:/ 

\Ve passer! our days in the University College, either in the 
c I'Cssrun’ii:-' or in the library. lu the evening we reiiirncd to our 
lodgirig-houses, took oor dinner, went out for a stroll, returned 
Mi'j i/fok a CUT) of tea, and then resumed our studies, V'hicii ive 
I'leri;. ii|-‘ as long as we could. And in the morning, after hasty 
bath ji'iiU breaklastj we went to the College again. We had 
some introduction letters to some families Jiving in 'or near 
],.c)ricIo!i5 and we also made the acquaintance of some others. 
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But otirlime was mostly passed 'in our own jodgiiigs or the class- 
room during the past year.' 

At last tl'ie time for the Opeir Competition arrived. It was 
impossible to form any sort of conjecture what the; result in our 
case would be, for over three hundred Engiish students appeared 
in the examination, and the first fifty' 'would be selected. ‘\Vc 
did not know where the, three hundred odd students had been 
educated, where they had prepared- themselves for the examina- 
tion, and whether they would score higher marks than ourselves. 
Many of them had no doubt attended, like ourselves, classes in 
colleges in London or Oxford or Cambridge, but many had been 
specially trained for this particular examination by Mr. Wren, 
\vho passes many men from year to year. Others had come 
from schools and prepared" themselves under: other private 
teachers. 

, The examination, one of the stiffest in the,, world, lasted for 
a month or more. The subjects are various, but no one is com- 
jpellcd to take all subjects or any particular subject ; .each 
candidate takes what subjects he pleases, and candidates are 
'judged by the aggregate marks they obtain in the subjects ■ they ^ 
take up. I bad taken, only five subjects — i.e. English (including 
History ‘and Composition), 'Mathematics, Mental Philosophy,- 
■ Natural Philosophy, and Sanskrit. 

On each subject there is a paper exainiiiation and a pitki 
zw examination. .You wnll ,be interested to know something 
aboiil: my pim vm examinations. In English I had given a long 
list of books which I had read ; every candidate had to do ’ the 
same. My examiner looked over the long, list and smiled, and 
inquired, Have you read all these books ? I answered in the 
affirmative, but felt for a moment that I would have been wiser 
if I hrsd mentioned only those authors, w])ose works I had 
thoroughly and carefully studied. But my' examiner was very 
fair ; lie did not test my memory about details, but sought to 
know if I had generally appreciated what I had read. ** Which 
do you think to be the best of ^ Shakespeare’s plays ? ” “ Why 
do you think so?’*' What characters do you admire most?’’ 
,“What do you see in piiis and that character to admire?” 

Some say Cray’s style of .poetry has something in common 
with Iiliitoii’s ; what is your opinion?” “ Do you find anything 
■in common 'between ■ Milton and Wordsworth ? ” ‘‘■What do 
,yoii. think of sudi‘ and such. pieces of such and such authors?” 
And so on, with all the ,be.st. English, poets, until he came to 
Rogers. ^ ‘.'I see you' have included 'Rogers’s ‘Italy’ among 
the- pieces }ou have read., ■ What do’ you think of Rogers as 
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Whilt is there ’ 'that ypii admire in his style of 


A poet? 
writ ins ? 


e'Jf all the foirest cities of ilie earth 
None is’ so fair as . , , 


my examiner inquired* “ Florence, I said, to his entire satis- 
fkelion. I fell, that I had done fairly well in English, and 
oven when i differed with- my examiner in opinions about 
authors, he was fair enough to allow me to uphold my opinions 
and give my reasons, and was pleased with the same. I also 
did well in the paper examitiatiom and when the result was 
out .1 was delighted to find that among about 325 eandidatos 
I stood Second in order of merit in Engll.sh, and had scored 
42 c marks out of 500. 

Ill Sanskrit, Mr. Cowell formerly of the Sanskrit College, 
CalciiiJa, was our examiner. I did remarkably well in that 
subject— by mere luck. I guessed the meaning of a passage 
front Sankarachaiya’s ’'‘Philosophy” and translated it, which my 
two lljiiclti fellow candidates — better Sanskrit scholars than 
myself— 4 ia,d not been able to do. I scored higher marks than 
tliey did, but 1 felt that I did mot deserve it, fox they really- 
knew 'the language better' than I did. • I scored 430 out of 
500 in Sanskrit. But 'here we are at a disadvantage ns coin- 
I'Kired ‘with English students. For they take up Latin and 
Creek— the full marks ia those subjects are 1500 — and English 
stuileiils eadl) get more marks in those subjects- than w’-e can 
possiljiV do in Sanskrit, la Mathematics, d'bdhunler, the 
writer of inany text-books, , was one of' my examiners. He is 
a very fair examiiier, but I was not very well up' 'in' Fligher 
Mathematics, and did not score high marks. In' Mental 
Philosophy I got fairly good marks.- In Natural Philosophy 
Dr. -Carpenter took Zoology, and is a very good examiner. 

examiner in Electricity was not a 'fair examiner. How- 
ever, I got good marks in Nlitura! Philosophy ' on the whole, 

We had to wait over a inontli before the result xvas out 
If; was a time of anxioixs suspense.' When the result was out I 
found I I'lad not only been selected, but that I stood third in 
llie orrler of merit. I 'Cannot describe the transport which, 1 
felt on that cveiitful day. My friends, too, had passed. The 
greaf; undertaking on which xve bad staked- everything in life 
had suceecxied; the future of our' life w\as -de terry ioetl, and a 
ijath. we ventured to ' hope, ■ had been opened for our Yonm 
coimirvuici!. „ - 
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The list of ''successful candidates 'CO 11 tallied' the names 
of four Hindus — Messrs. Gupta,, Dutt, Baiierjea, and 
Sripad Babaji Thakur of Bombay^ who had taken his 
B.A. degree from the Elphiiistone' College. Tiiis was a 
notable pcrforiiiaocepfor. since the commencement of the 
competitive system of recruitment in 1853 only one f ndiao, 
]\fr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, had succeedexl in winning 
iiis way into the Indian Civil Service in 1863. Dutt 
was admitted unreservedly into the service. But liis 
other two friends and Mr. Thakur Avere not so lucky. 
Difficulties arose about their ages^ and the Coiiniiis- 
sioners accepted the. explanation of 'Mr. Gupta only; 
but Messrs. Banerjea and Thakur had to go to tlie Court 
of Queen's Bench to establish thein claims. Mr. Dutt 
worked hard to help his friends. ' They all received most 
generous assistance from their^ professors and other 
friends ; and in Mr. Henry Morley, their large-hearted 
professor, they found their staunchest champion.’ Hcl 
wrote a spirited letter to Ai/ the Year Roumiy which is 
of interest, not only for its generous advocacy of -the', 
case of the indiaiis'who had been declared ineligible by’ 
the Civil Service Commissioners, but also for its valuable 
introductory history of the Civil Service Examinations, 
with special reference .to the prospects of. Indian candB 
dates* ’ ‘ . 

In this letter Professor Morley wrote of liis pupils 

These gentlemen reached England in April 186S, entered 
themselves at once to classes in University College, London, 
and worked hard during Aiication with those professors and 
teachers who had time to spare for them. Wherever they 
became kiiov/n, they made friends. They came to this mm try 
well educated^ were Ubcral of mind^ most frkmf/y to England^ 
c£muiidi\ upright, and indefaiigahly hardimrkuig men, in character 
and genera! at tain went ansimrmg to the • '/jest class of English 
students, 'fhey worked steadily for at least twelve, usually four- 
teen, fifteen, sixteen hours a day, as men^ well might who had 
staked so much as they were 'Staking on success in the required 
examhiation. It was against their coming that they niiist break 
caste, oppose religious prejudices' of their friends, cut themselves 
off in many things from their, own, people, travel four thousand 
miles, and maintain themselves alone in a strange country, for 



tiKf chance— which experience declareri to-be a bad chance*— 
t'jf beating two or three ' hundred /'Englisbriiesf on their own 
groutid in their own subjects of study. " . 

Among ihe many letters of ' congratulation which be 
received from liis friends, Mn 'Dutt preserved one from 

]\h'' nie-VR Mk. DuiXs— I have just seen your name and 
that (.jf 3 ^fr. Ckrpia mid Mr. Banerjea, in this niornioghs TekgraJjk^ 
in ilie list <)f successful competitors at the Civil Service Exa- 
initiation, and it is, I assure you, witli the most sincere pk'*asure 
lliat I coiiguitulale you all on your success, 'This,, is .one of' 
those struggles in which no one ^ however well prepared, could 
Eh I sum of success, for nhat with youthful hervousness on ' the.; 
.cuacr hand, .the inherent .accidents of .the ..case on .the ot'lier, .it" 
ring'll t so happen that the most deserving would fail, I am 
tJicrefore deliglited that yourself and your friends are relieved 
li'orii ibis. great anxiety ivhicli has so long hung over you, and 
now 1 trust you will allow yourselves an ample holiday after all 
dlm;."de§perate .■w-'O.rhi'ngj- :.;and 

.riefirii .may ' ..'pleasantly ':',:dccupy:;,’:ydur 

minds, for otlierwise you are in danger of sinking, when the 
riiental strain is suddenly removed. 

The overworked students wanted' some change and 
rest, and we find them at the seaside at Eastbourne. 

We have at last left the' crowded streets of old London 
for gn-jeii fields and the seaside. As I am wwiting this letter to 
}*ou, I arn enjoying an extensive view of the deep blue ocean, 
a coo! and rtdreshiog sea-breeze, and the ceaseless music of the 
waves. Yesterday we went by sea to Beachy H'ead, whicli is 
four or five miles from Eastbourne. Beachy' Head is 575 feet 
above tlic level of Ihe sea, and when we ascended the top, we 
liar! a ijcauiiful view all round. To ivalk in the green pasture 
liimh and fields covered with the luxuriant verdure of spring, to 
.scale the chalky cliffs of South England, or saunter on the green 
hills in llie evening, silently watching the quiet windmills on the 
lops of hills, to hear the skylark pouring forth ^‘harmonious 
madness^* from its aerial height, to spend an evening on the 
pebbly beach, and hear the wild and ceaseless soiig of the 
restless waves which lull you not to sleep, but to gentle tliought.s 
tmd meditation ; to have a pleasant row' on^ the green sea, or ,« 
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pleasant trip' to a iielghbotiring; village, siicb has been out oc- 
cuparion since we left Loudon, 'and a'mosf delightful occupation 
it is, I can assure you, after a.long'and weary year spent amidst 
the smoke- and toil , and -dust of old London. 


II 

Though Romesh Dutt realised to the full the primary 
obligation of devoting •most of his time to preparing 
himself for the Service Examinations, he utilised his 
leisure moments to the best possible advantage. Altlioiigli 
the time at his disposal was short, and his purse by no , 
means long, he managed to see a good deal of the .. 
'British Isles, including Ireland, and also something of 
the Continent, before he returned home. His great iomh 
ness for travel and his acute powers of observation were 
■developed quite early in life. ,He was ever on the alert 
to assimilate new phases of social and political life, and 
there was no pleasure dearer to his contemplative mind 
than to dwell on the memories 'called up by places memor- 
able in the political history of Europe, or marking the 
birthplace of some great man, famous in the annals' of • 
European literature or politics. '• He had an equally keen 
eye for the sublime and beautiful in Nature and Art, 

The summer of 1868, from July to September, was 
spent in visiting the Scottish and Bhiglish Lake'" Country. 
He was fascinated with Edinburgh. From’ Edinburgh . 
he went to Linlithgow, and visited the ruins of the old 
palace. Here is an account of his' visit to Stirling 
Castle : — , , ■ 

Stirling Castle is built on a high and precipitous rock, and 
must have been impregnable before firearms. and artillery were 
invented. There is a room in the castle called tlie Douglas 
Room, where James IL invited a Douglas to a feast, and then 
stabbed him and threw the corpse out of a window. 

Dread towers within whose circuit dread 
, A Douglas 'by hiS' sovereign; bledd^ 

■ -^{T/ie Ladjf i7/if//.eZah\) 

'The very corn'er in which The • nobleman .was stabbed, as well as 
the window through which the body was thrown out, were' pointed 




to iis. We also saw the\strong' 'towet'^wherej, we w'^ere assured/ 
Roderic Ilhii was ix^ally imprisoned;- by 'James VI and where be 
iireathci! his last'! But the phief interest.' lies,, not in the rooms 
within the castle but 'in'- the /celebrated’ lipids siirimindiiig it* 
Standing on the highest point 'of' the -castle with your face to the 
soutiveastj you see on your krt the' field of Stirlijig—'the scene, of 
Wallace's greatest victory— \?hi!e on your rigbtj about three miles 

is ti'ie scene of Bructfs greatest victory— the field of Bannock- 
burn. About an liourls walk' brought us to the field of 
Bannock])iini. We sat on the Boreslone on which the Scottish 
standard is said to have- been erected, and looked on thcj fields 
where the Soots who had bled with Wallace, and whom B.riice 
luid often led, found, not a gory bed, but a victory glorious 
iiuleed. In a few moments a noble commander and a noble 
army secured the independence of their country. 

He left Stirling and reached Callander, whence he 
travelled by stage-coach .to the Trossachs. ' 

Slow!}' otir coach rolled, on over bills and by lakes and deep, 
ravines, and through beautiful glens. During the first part of o.ur 
.joiirney \ve saw nothing larouiid us .but bleak ridges of high' 
.inoiintains like giants guarding .the land. Mountain brooks we 
crossed without number, with their pure crystal waters foaming 
and clattering on their beds of rocks. 

llie TrOvSsachs Bass and Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond 
are certainly the most beautiful spots in the world. Crag ovex 
crag, hill over bill, and high peaks towering over all, with 
mountain trees and plants waving in the breeze, form a noble 
scene indeed ; while- little river streams rumbling and leaping, 
now from a mass of rocks and now through a shady glen, add to 
tlie wildness of the scene. 

In about an (hoiids time w^e came ■ to Loch Katrine, and 
a beautiful pnoorama suddenly burst 'upon our sight. On all 
sides high rugged hills rise abruptly from the banks of the Itike, 
while l)e‘nealh, the cairn waters of the lake stretch out in a 
Ihouband gulfs and bays and inlets. Mountain rills roll down 
in crystal torrents, glistening and leaping and dancing from crag 
lo cnig, riTid seeming almost like a continuous shower of diamonds 
and ruolteri silver, and at last nfingling with the tranc|uil walers 
of the lake. ' . . ' . ' . 


And so on, liis coritempiative mind revelled in the beauty 
and splendour of Scottish- scene.s. ■ ‘ ' 
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Then he visited Glasgow, ■: Oban, Iona, Glencoe, 
Ben, Nevis, Aberdeen, Rdsslyn,- and' Melrose, While wt 
Melrose he would not, of course, miss Abbotsford.: , 

at Abbotsford, about three miles from Melrose. The beautiful 
and extensive building .stands on the banks of the Tweed. In 
his study room there is still the chair as well as the table used 
b)^ Scott -when he wrote his novels. His library contains about 
20,000 volumes, which have been preserved with great care. In 
the drawing-room we saw the likeness of Scott, as well as those 
of his eldest son and three daughters. Among the many curious 
things which tve saw in this room was a collection of beautiful 
presents which Sir Walter had received from various quarters. 
In his armoury there were arms and weapons of warfare of: 
different countries and different ages, including the Persian, 
scimitar and the Indian sword, as well as a large niiiiiber of 
arms connected rvith the border warfare of the Middle Ages — ■ 
a subject in which Scott took such a deep interest, and which he; 
has depicted so well , \ ■ 

BA’om Melrose he went on to Carlisle and Penrith, 
and through the Lake Country. On the way southward 
La visitedu^^ :places:'of interest,. 

dc- ;d!:..HiA'iiB:|;)ressidii' ofythe^^ 

LiS'wefle,ctions:,.:bn: the' .political'institu'tionsLff:4h.e;;: 
’;p.e0pledwIlhL:earA^'petitian;,^ 

During the last fortnight ■ (5th to 20th November 186S) 
London and in fact the whole of the British Isles have been 
in a state of great excitement on account of the Parliamentary 
elections going on. The amount of excitement in London on 
the day of the election was simply incredible. .Booths were 
erected every here and, there, and voters’ came to these booths 
to give their votes. The streets were crowded with people, those 
who had votes and those who had noiyand all engaged in the 
one absorbing topic of conversation, while the candidates for 
election could be seen going about from .place to place, aiid^ 
from booth to booth with an agitation of mind which can easily 
be imagined. All the voters were to give their votes on that 
paii.iciilar day, and as the day advanced thejdpublic could guess 
pretty correctly what the result in the evenihf %ould be, for the 
number of votes given for each ' candidate \vas' published houiiyy 
in a, hundred newspapers , to satisfy the. insatiate anxiety of the I 
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To a reJ’lecl.iri'g observer this 'interest which'' the Englisli take 
in pi-'iiiiic.s has a rne:ming and a, significance* ‘ Every man in 
this considers himself as a constituent at a great iiatioih 

prides liimself on lus nationality and the. glory of the oatioih 
and tlverefore keeps an eye- on the welfare of his country. 
Go and. n|vjak to the commonest tailor, the commonest green- 
gnn'cig Ike cun'inionest bootmaker in London, and he \vill 
lei I you the amount of the imiional debt, he will tell you 
who introduced such and such a bill, and- what likelihood ' it 
ban of passing, lie will argue with you as to the good or evil 
effect.s of a btlJ lately introduced in .Parliament. Your. cabman 
will tell you that this bill will pass and t'other bill not, and 
your licKitman will inform you that them Conservatives are no 
gOi'idC Tnisjftg such a peD])le5 as may be expected, most ////- 
Jmriiemi'Mis emanate from ike people, for the people are the goverfi- 
moit. Societies aic formed by the persons desirous of bringing 
on soiTie .reform ; they have their sittings, their lectures, their 
pani|)Iilets ; they vniie articles in newspapers, they publish books 
yl&'kirppartltlieir :Thus 'thby-Jp pn-'iriflueBcmg'dliY^^^ 

mind and convinciiig the people that a reform is ’needed. 
'When' tiiey are strong enough they make a representation in, 
Farliauieiit, they have a bill introduced by some l^lember who 
may be of the same opinion 'with themselves. The bill may be 
defeated once, twice, three times, perhaps, but that does not 
matter ; they go on quietly with their work with a pat’ience and 
perrevemnee which is almost incredible. They know that the 
will of the people is the law of the land, and if the people show 
increasing inte.f*est in tbeir cause they are sure to succeed, other- 
wise their cause must of course be given up. Societies and 
leagues of this kind exist in England without number, and it 
is really a wonder how patiently and perseveiingly they work. 
Sometimes the generation which started an association may pass 
awa}', l)iit new' iiieuiber.s come in, the next generation takes up 
the cause, a.!id the association lives and worfe on still trying to 
iiilliiviicc Iho public mind. For public opinion is ike law of ike 
/an-l uKk/ck .vrcf'/ri ftic tv/mfrr without a and before which the 
ike lorP\\ the Commons must all give way. The Qfteeis 
a.rei ibi.‘ nubility do not oppose it, and if the Commons act 
cuntnuy lo it, another set of M, embers are sure to be returned 
ril ll'ic n,';xi election who are ^ of 'the, same opinion as the public. 
Such is England, a country where the people govern, tlieiiise'lves 
—what wonder if such a people have, secured for tlieroseives an 
araouat of political liberty, which is 'nowhere 'else to be found 
on the lace of the globe, America' alone excepted. * . . 
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Is it to be wondered at that 'the man who bad realised 
so dearly the wonderful ' vitality and power of British 
conslitntiona! agitation should 'have sudi undying faith 
himself in its efficacy ? 

During the winters of 1870 and 1871 the sufferings 
of the London poor naturally attracted his sympathy* 
Here are his observations on perhaps the’ most import- 
ant as well as the most difficult problem of the English 
social fabric* 

■ The problem of ahe ■ condition of the poor engages the 
attention of Englishmen, and is, in the, present cold season, 
exciting deep interest. Notwithstanding many noble qualities, 
the lower classes of England are in niany respects very far' from’ 
what they ought to be, and their character is soiled by some of 
tl\e worst vices of human nature. Drunkenness and cruelty to 
wives prevail to a fearful extent among them, their independence 
often borders on insolence, and their remarkable imprudence 
necessarily makes them wretched. -They, form the only unedu- 
cated class of people in England, and their, want of education ' 
makes them incapable of improving their condition. What is 
wanted for them is education, and effective steps are being taken 
to spread education to all classes of people' in England. 

, Would- you step into -their dwelling-place?' You ' see a 
small room in a smoky lane, crowded with members of a large 
family, an elderly mother with children from the girl of fourteen 
or fifteen to the baby in her arms, all huddled together in one 
uncomfortable room. The broken panes- do not keep off^iie 
wintry blast, and want of sufficient food, sufficient clothing, and 
of coal to I warm the room, presents, a’ sight of misery compared 
to which the poorest classes of people 'in our own country are 
well off. I’he paterfamilias is troubled out of his wits to support 
such a large family ; the misery and sufferings he gets familiar with 
make him callous in his feelings, and a' cheerless home impels 
him to seek comfort elsewhere. Where is he 'to seek such 
comfort? Why, London is swamped with public-houses, blazing 
with volumes of gas, with comfortable seats and cornfortablc fixes 
to invite the poor labourer to a few glasses of beer. These 
public-houses are the resorts of the London labourer, and out 
of liis s'canty earning he learns to spend something on intoxica- 
tioii. Thus dyi'ug from a' cheerless, home hejearns to become 
a drunkard. What follows?— A- 'Scene, the horrors of which' it 
is difficult to picture. Drunkeiiness 'brings out the most brutal 
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passions of the human mind, and''CmOl'ty.S'UclV as is luihearci of 
among the poorest fairiilies of otir odtintry, disfigures the conduct 
of the LoiKioii “ rough to^wards-his .own iitli and kin. Pestered 
and bothered by a hungry wife and starving children, the drunken 
hiisbanfi and father .often has recourse' to violenee, the accounts 
of wliich, enriririting every day from the .police courts, fail to 
startle the |)copIe only on account of their frequency. Death is 
a frequent visitor of such homes, and little boys willingly leave 
them to turn street arabs/’ tunning about wuth naked feet and 
uncovered head to l>t*g a few pence from the passers by. _ 

Ii,i 1870 he went to Cambridge, Brighton, the Isle 'of 
Wigld, Wiiuisor Castle, Eton College, and then paid a’ 
, visit to the country* 

'.No foreigner should leave England without passing- a few 
diiy.s, in the coiintr}*. Immediately before leaving for Ireland 
' !.f.»assc?d a few days with a gentleman at his country seat, and 
an English country seat is a thing of itself worth seeing. ■ The 
meat and well-biiill; country house, of the landlorch well known 
lo the peasantry all round, the wide portico and beautiful gardens 
and croquet lawns adjacent' to it, the ornamental waters and the 
darksome shrubbery delightfully cool in summer,. the fresh, Ofien 
country prospect all round with distant hills seen far off on the 
horizon, the beautiful glades and long avenues and extensive 
coiiritry parks with deer gracing by hundreds, the village liedge- 
rowswitb wild llowers blooniing-on them, and taking the traveller 
by surprise by their sweet scent, and last though not the least, the 
neat huts dotting tlie country fields, and the village church lifting 
its modest spire from among them— these are scenes really worth, 
seeing. But this is not all. In the country -you find English- 
men bom altogether a different and a new point of view. Freed 
from the conventionalities of London, the Englishman in his 
country scat is much more free and unfettered, much more 
jovial, and at home with every one \vhora he cornes across. It 
ih :i deliglit to see irirn mixing freely and almost laniiliarly witli 
llic i)ot)r villagers, addng them kind questions about their homes 
arid lands, and the jmospects . of the year, and stretcliing out a 
helping hand to them, in times 'of need.' Every, village girl too 
kno\\s well tlie familiar faces of the-kiidlordhs wife and; clan glrfers, 
and kind c|nestioiis and iiiquiries.oo the.one side.aod a confiding 
niiil respeclful regard on the .other sweeten their acquaintance, 
and ill some cases ripen it into.altiiost ^sisterly affection. ^ 
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Mi\ Dutt Avas certainly notlacld'ng either in iiiiagina«- 
lion or openness of mind. to appx’eciate the best traits of 
English character. ; 

In June and July of, 1870 he undertook .a journey 
tliroiigli Ireland and Wales. He reached Dtihiin on the 
21st Jiiiie^ and from Dublin went to Avoca. He then 
visited Bray and Bovney Drogheday Belfast, London- 
derry,, and Eiioiskilien. He would not, of course, miss 
seeing the ^‘'deserted village/' where he saw the ruins of 
the village preacher's modest mansion. From Athlone 
he went to Limerick, and from Limerick to the *Hiiag- 
nificeiit lakes" of Killarne}^, ^Hhe pride of Ireland,' and 
equal in picturesque beauty to the most beaiitiful lakes 
qf'':ScotIand./''i ,, ■/■■/■■■;; ^v. . i:'.,:';/, r; 

We took a, long drive in a car, and then had a ride through 
':;d!ie'':;of';the:':, wildest, .valley S;;^that/ Iihkve;'ey^ 

;Lunioe/''':/::Eniergiiig' hGnT":that-vallhy?we 
ddok :';a The scenes^: thro ughrw^ 

,pl■descriptidni:^ td-;:saydhat^itris':the:,''^^^^ 

the most picturesque scene that can be made up of mountains, 

yivilets/; lak,€s ■ :;i,slands, ;■ creeks, ■■>|>rqmpUtories,.rand'^ '.wild /vegeta/;.;;' 

;,:prb'oi:;::K,ill:arney':he.,'':we^^^^ 

letter on Ireland he makes the folio, wing Observations on 
;t}ie,;:;;|rish"peasantr^ 

As for the villagers, they are poor indeed. Man, wife, and 
children, a good round number in all, are often seen working 
in the same liekl, in sun and rain, and are housed together in 
the night, probably wdth their pigs and geese, in the same 
wretched but. This is not the only fertile country in wliich 
■■t|s:e/cii,.tiyatprs;^ 

Then he paid a visit to,„,Biistoh , where he saw the 
grave of Raja Ram Mo!iaiiv'f|lay. He Ausited Milford 
Haven, Carmarthen, Aberyitwyth,' Carnarvon, Snow- 
don, and Conway in Wales before returning to London, 
which he reached on. the iqthvjuty. 

On his way home from London , he 'travelled through 
the' Continent and erabarked'- at',, Brindisi,, thus taking 
the opportunity of seeing, -most, oh 'the important places 
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tlial iay in liis route; He leftXdncIon on the 14(11 Augiisf 
and reaclicfl IViriS' 011 the i5t;hj‘'ji4st after the coricliisiori 
rif tluj I \!acc of Versailles* 

IVriHj the most splendid city 'in the worldj is now in rains. 
The Hole! ile which was decorated with finest S|)ecirnen,s 
of art, ;ind was in fact the national hall of France, has been 
utterly cleroolisbcd and burnt down. The splendid Palai.s Royal 
is in ruins, the coliiinii of Vendome, which coininenioraitjd the 
victories of the first _ Napoleon and was a monuinerit of the 
gloriies of France, has been thrown down, and only lh {3 Ixisc 
remains, on whicli you see Ijcautifid carvings. Even tfie TuilerieB, 
thij resiilcficii of the kings and emperors of France, has been 
.scritiii.sly injured, and in some places totally deniolisluKl, and 
one ficF’ u sirrnge soriojf Ictling as he walks abcul tlicTc dc- 
sertctl ga.rdens and lingers near the desolated walls and statuo.s. 

He stiw iTiost of what was to be seen in Paris— (lie 
Arch of Trillin p!i, Notre Damej Napoleon^s tomb, St* 
Cloud, and Versailles. On his return from "\*ersa!lies he 
and his friends met with a curious adventure* 

’When we came to the railway station to book for Paris, we 
were required by a r>olice officer to show our passport. W'e did 
so, and he seeiiicd to be satisfied. Soon after, however, he came 
lip to us anu asked us to folloiv him to the gjard-house to have 
our passport examined! I believe our foreign costume had 
aroused his suspicions, and lie took us for Commiinistfi ! Pie 
seemed to be polite enough, and informed us on our way to the 
guard-house that Paris and Versailles swarmed with Communists, 
and that he had tlierefore considered it his duty to conduct us to 
the guard-house to have us examined. At the giiard-hoiisc wc 
wi;ne, met I')y the officer in charge, a petty Iiakm\ who in a rather 
insolent oianner required us to produce our passport. Hiough 
il hml bei-'D rv‘.v/y by the Jbench Consul, he seemr^d to have hia 
doiibl:^ about it. Am we did not knoiv French suffidenily well to 
ciiarde us to carry on conversation in that language, be pait us a 
fVw quesficnis 011 paper. He wrote down that we had Ijcttii 
arrested a.h strangers without proper papers, and inqiiirea! if we 
liael air}'lhini( to say in reply. In answer- to this- we wrote down 
tliat the passport, which we had produced, had been by llie 
French Cotisul He treated the passport ivitb contempt, and 
pcreiTiplorily demanded proofs of our identity I -Any satisfictoiy 
evidence on this point it was, of_ course,, Impossible to 'produce 
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Oil the spot. We, produced ; proofs . we could, Including 
some letters address(;^d to one' of us -which we happened' to have 
with us. This, of course, ' wris' not considered satisfactory; 
especially as they were in ^ English, an'd we were sent under an 
escort to the police bureau. , 'The commissaire not happening to 
be in, we were, without any further cereniony, locked up for the 
night ill a miserable ceil, and^ with 'no better accommodation 
than a. wide wooden bench for bed 1 We were kept in that place 
for twelve hours, and about ten o’clock in the morning we were 
brought before the police conuiiissaire. He read the report of 
the oflicer who had arrested us, examined our passport, and failed 
to discover why we. had been arrested 1 We were at oncci 
released, and on our expressing our desire to bring the matter 
to the notice of the higher authorities, he unhesitatingly gave us 
a note cert Hying that we had been arrested without any proper 
cause, having been assigned. Wt went , with tliis paper to ' the 
Eholice Prefeciure, represented the circumstances of the arrest, 
'and were asked to put them, dow-n on paper. The ofhcials ex- 
pressed regret for what had happened, and assured us that the 
.officer who had arrested us- would be^ dismissed from the service.' 
With this assurance we had to be content. We- w^ere fortunate, 
that we were not tried and -shot on mere suspicion, as niany aii'^ 
innocent man has been in these dark days ! 

On the’ morning of the xSth August Mr. Diitt and 
his friends left for Cologne, and from Colog.ne they 
travelled to Bontp and thence- to Baden-Baden, the Falls ■ 
of Schaifhaiisen, Zurich, and Lucerne. PYom Lucerne 
he wrote 

All old town situated by the lake of Lucerne, perhaps the ' 
prettiest lake in Europe. This charming, ‘lake glitters in the 
midst of high mountains whose snowy tops glisten in the siiii. 
The view from the top of the Rigi is certainly one of the best 
that I have ever seen. Beneath us we saWMie lakes of .Lucerne 
and Zug, blue as ei:iiiera1d_and calm and behififul — as beautiful as 
they could be — while the towms of Zug and 'Liicenie situated -on 
their respective lakes glistened in the siin. The steamers or sails 
floating on the calm blue ..surface of the lakes looked, like small 
specks from the height/while field' a-fter field with sniail elevations 
and declivities, which could -scarcely be marked from the top of 
Rigi, seemed stretching on 'as' far- as phe.eye could reach. All 
this was, however, on .the. north;- and , east. Tow.ards ,the south 
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and ’^vcst yi)ii woiilcl^see' mountains, nothing but mountains, 
riiagnifkoiit peaks penetrating thrcaigh all mist and cloud, and 

^So nee lie a scune I had iiet'Cr seen beforehand a more magnificent 
one ii i;s csit.iinly Irnpossible to conceive. 

.I;5cnie, Lausanne* Cliillon, and Geneva were ^ then 
visitecL llie folhnving is his impression of the Swiss 

As one travels tliroiigb this beautiful niountairioiis country 
one r’rniiifjt Ibii being struck with the. hapjjy condition of even the 
Inw't St rJasSiss of tlie people. Go to the ])ooresl villages arid' you 
whi !lte beaulifu! and nearly varnished and pain led wooden 
huts which are peculiar to .Switzerland, with carefully cultivated 
fields and L'uvns adjoining them., and a hap^py and contented 
peu sail try, iiassionately fond of their homes and coiintrjn In 
nealfiesfjj in intelligence, and even in a gentlemanlike sense of 
licfllfeiidsSyhhefSwi^ 'peasant; ■presdhta-a-.mafked; €Gmfrast':d:b:';'ithe:': 
peasantry of innst other European countries, and notably of 
England. Women comfortably seated outside their huts and 
sewing their linen in the sun, and healthy little children neatly 
dressed, and running about in the neat and garden-like fields, foim 
an interesting sight to be seen only among the peasaii try, 
hafjpy Republic.. 

Through the St Gothard Pass he emerged into Italy* 
He saw Como, Milan, paid Venice. At Venice he saw 
the prison, containing miserable holes, completely dark, ■ 
with an ahiiost siiifocating atmosphere, and with pieces of 
woofl for beds, and small holes in the walls for food to 

tV'r felt a chill 'of horror as we conceived the |)aiigs every 
prisoner miisf: have undergone in those cells, when the massive 
doors V ere closed upon iheni, perhaps not to be opened for yc.^ars 
to fjoiriio We passed !>y these, and then came to the political, 
pr I sc ns-'-df iiossible still more terrible than the prisons for the 
criminals. The cells of the political' prisoners were closer than 
the others, and even the pieces of wood .which served as 1:ieds ' 
to the criminals were denied to' the political prisoners. Miser- 
able, damp, dark, dirty cells,, without:,, seat, without; bed, with 

■ . ■ C , 
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hardl}?" air enough for breathing, ''without one rriy of the light of 
heaven, stirii are the places where many a nobleunindcd prisoner 
has lingered away bis existence. . . ' - ' 

III 

Mr. Diitt and his friends had been fiirnislied witli 
introductions to many English families, and during their 
stay they were welcome guests at many English homes. 
The stir and excitement which Mr. Dutt witnessed at 
thC' general election of iS68, whiclrreturned the Liberals- 
to. power and made. Gladstone Tor the lirst time 'Prime 
Minister, has already been referred to. He secured 
admission to the House of .Commons, wnd listened' to', 
the specclies of Gladstone and Disraeli, and liad per*, 
sona! iiitrochictions to John Bright and Henry .Pbiwclii, 
the greatest friends of India in those da3^s.' He attended 
meetings where John Stuart Mill spoke or. Charles 
DickeuVs gave readings from his novels ; he was present 
at receptions at the India OiBice, given by the Duke- of 
Argyll, then Secretary of State for India. 

"Among his own countrymen, he was acquainted with 
Mr. ‘Daciabhai Naoroji, who was. even in those days the 
recognised leader ofMndian constitutional agitation' ia 
Engiaiid. It would appear -from the following letter, 
preserved by Mr. Dutt, that he was not an infrequent 
visitor at the sittings of the East India Association. 

My d1':ar Mr. T3utt,— Of course you should attend to your 
studies first. You Cvaiinot and ought not to let anything else 
jeopardise your position on the list, or yourjniltiniate success at 
the final examination. If you could conveniently attend the 
meelhigs of our Association I shall be glad. There is some 
chance of the education question coming before the Association, 
but I am not sure yet. Kind regards to Mr. Banerjea.— -Yours 
truly, - . Dadabha! Naoroji. 

Romesli Ch. Diiti, 4 Charles Crescent, Primrose' Hill 

B]veii in his student' days, he could not resist the 
temptation of eiiteidiig the ,:]is-ts''arid •taking up his pen 
in the defence of the threatened, rights of his country* 
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imvu We find a letter from -'Ms /'pen appearitig in the 
Asmi/f of the 19II1 August 1.870, ■ .against the proposal of 
the Duke of Argyll to make tlmJncomedax peiTBanent 
in India., and the proposal of the .Giovernmcnt to with- 
draw aicl from higher education, /and to teach the masses 
tl'iroiigh the' medium 'cl the vernacular only. Vihili his 
iisiiii.1 |'»roinjilness and vigour, be. foil owed up this letter 
by hax'ing a memorial of the then residents of Bengal 
wrihtm out fur presentation to the Secreiaiw of State* 
This, however, was never submitted. 

The /Is/a/zV published some views opposed to Ids, and 
Mr* Dtill ag;iir) returned to the charge, and miother 
Icnglliy iellcr appeared from his pen on the aotli Sep- 
1 , ciuLh-:?. II1C following observations which occurred im 
this Idler have a more than passing interest : — 

.,f may licae add that even for the extension of veriiaciilai', 
ediicaf;h,)n lliere can be no more efficacious means than English; 
i:;diiCiilio!u Tl'ie natives of B'engal who are educated in English 
are naturally desiruus of iinparlirigytlie benefit they receive to 
tlie mass of the people-— are iiatufally desirous of ■ extending.,: 
■ cduratioo to their fellow-couiitryoien— but mass education nuist: 
always l')f-!gin with ■ the vernacular, and thus- those who a?'c 
edtical'cd in Englisli aue the means of a rapid extension of the; 
vcrnacubr education. This is not merely an idle theory, but' 
is Ionic out b\' statistics. lu XS56 tha number of vernacular; 
KchoDi^ iri Bengal was only 54: in 1S69 the number had inf 
creased m 2962, ond this Increase of number is mainly ovlng, 
lo the exertions of native gentlemen educated in English under 
the fofdertfig influence of the grantdn-aid system.” Fiuther, this 
is tiif3 pariod <af the formation of the Bengali language and litera- 
ture, and clnrinp: this period the Bengali necessarily borrows 
vastly from the English literaturej as the Englisli did from the 
I, a! in anf] the Italian diirhig the period of its forniation, viz. 
durifig Liu; foriitecnlh, flfieenlh, and sjxmenlh centmh.'S. As ti 
i:m}so9U€nciy flu; best books in Bengali Iiavc, during tlie last 
twenp' yt ;;irs, been written by men who were or arc tlioroiighiy 
Well cdiicati/d in English, and ■ the improvement of the Bengali 
lifrraf,mx;' for years to co,me, depend on the oxterii to wliich 
English is Ijiightph*! Bengal. So that from' whatever point the 
r|iu:siinn may be viewed, it is impossible ' to escape the com 
ydiisiou tlnit the cultivation ,y>fAhe,; ■ vernacular languages will 
ricc/jssarily depend on the; extent >40 which 'English is taught: 
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ill Beiigalj and’ that, therefore, one of .the ostensible reasons 
for withdravring state aid froiia English Education, namely, to 
facilitate the cultivation of ^ the vernacular languages, is evident!}' 
one o( the strongest grounds -for its future maintenance. 

The discussion of this important ' subject both in 
England and India, evoked a comprehensive article on 
Mass Education in Bengal in the columns of the 
Asiatic. Mil Dutt considered it his duty to still further 
emphasise his position by another letter, which appeared 
on the agtli November* The letter is important as being 
the first record of Mr. DutEs ideas on the larger question 
of British administration da India,, and is marked by 
dh effdq mpreli e nsi veness ■ 'f ie w:l widch way 

terised his political utterances. In fact, what he says' 
in this letter contains the essence of most of Iiis later 
appeals for the adoption of 'a higher standard and a 
more liberal outlook in the discussion of the adminis- 
trative problems of India. 

: f That India has .derived incalculable beneli ts- fi"onrf:|ie ■ ,, British: • 
f rale wdiat', resile is , ^'better- ■ ^'■gpyerned' riiow . ■ than; ■ shi was;' 'ndd 
.:of ; tier ■. preGeding 'f .rulersf:: are ■/.facts,. w.hidh^: will' 
denied, and for which the people of India cannot be too grateful 
to the English. But those Englishmen who plume themselves 
by instituting a comparison between' the enlightened English rule ' 
and that of Muhammadans, da injustice to England by adopimg so 
low a standard of comparison. The question is, not whether 
India is better governed now than under the Muhammadans, bat 
whether India could not be still better governed if Eoglisli legis- 
lators had thought fit to direct a 'part of their atteiilioii in that 
: ::di.reetiori . ^ For , the .sake of ^ the: :perrnanency ■ ;;Df , the:Britlsfr^ .Mle,/. 
if for nothing else, a closer union must be contracted with the 
natives of the country than, I am grieved to say, has yet been 
done. The time has surely arrived when the fair principle of 
represeiitati<3n may be introduced in the Indian Goverrtrncol : 
when the many obstacles to Indians holding respectable situa- 
tions may be gradually removed ; when an Indian militia and 
a corps of volunteers may be raised to guard the soil ; and 
lust, though not the least, when by a wider extension of English 
education (not simply vernacular,' as is proposed), the people of 
India may be better convinced' of the 'numerous advantages 
resulling from the British rule, a'hd therdbre more willing 'icr 
the continuance of the same. . -‘h; 




ihi ihe 7th inne 1K71 flie.iiyt appeared of the gentie- 
11 u u who were "called to the Ba'r, and the names of both 

Kt»riK;sl] liiitt iind'B/L. Giipia‘,'\vcre in it. Tlie list of, 
the ^iiccessfnt candkiates'of tbe "final exnniinalioii ot ilie- 
ii'irlhiii CiVil Service appeared on the 5tii Jolv; 
DritTs name stood second. .'And now the time for the: 


I luiX’t.’ iiov" none rny IhrBe years' work m iMiginiui [lia 
vvn4e to l^is bnaher]— I have gone thn)ugh the fmir 
<; xan-'ki nut ions which wc have to pass in Law, Lolidcal Ec’onoiiiy, 
and Uislury ami Lunaiiagcs of India, afier Ijving schicted at the 
Op(ai l’ompe:ido^n T liave been calicd to the Bar afur Iwepiiig 
i\\ n nr.?. ,ii tlv ^i.dale 'J\ n [) li . I have seen (lifieu iii 
plaib*^ of inte'cst hi ihialand, astd hmv, L hope, learnt some 
lessmis that wi'!l lie iisefii] to me in life from the everyday life 
at ihi LUfirtnc'rs, the diaractors and virtues, of Englishmem We in 
'Inf'.ia fiavu an ancient and noole civilisation, but nevertl'ieless we 
Iv'tve rimch to Icani from morleni ciYilisation. And I hope, as 
, A:e':'':it5d€bihe; . , iiid re:' ■ ..fahi iliat';/ wit hi ■: Lnyppe- ’ and'^-; with:: ■ Begian dg , ww 
siiiili :ido|)t some great virtues a'nd some noble institutions which' 
arc runspic:"Uf)iis in Europe in the present day, and which we 
4:"iidii:;Sp:viTnach:r:::':'i::::Gi#Ah;iidreilAAhidr6h'Wtll:ih 
whien !?'tdia will take lier pjlace among the nations of the earth 
in mrmiijlicliii'ing iridustry and corrmierdal enierprise, in re])re- 
tentative institiuaens, and in real sodril advanceoieiit. May that. 


LIu;: record of the hard work done by Roiiiesi'i Duil; 
his three years' stay in England, and tlici tin- 
fhncliingl resolution with which he accomplislied rdl tl'ie 
objects that lie had set before him, iii-ust for a iong time 
to cornc reniain an example for his young couoiiymen. 

And wc may anticipate the home-coroinp. of llie 
Ilirvf.: coi:c|ucriiip hcaajes. Jn October iSyiy tlie ihi'ec 
sncccs.ddji young men, reiaroed to their country, jiiid 
rwreived a warm welcome* A g^irdeii party was 
oigaui'^i'c! at Ifte Seven Tanks garden-house, and aii 
mii!rer>r' was presented to them. At the close of the 
cerrmonv, Air., Ihiiit replied in the foiiowiiig terms r— 


not aware that we have done any thing "for our coiintry, 
j wc: have done anj^thing to 'merit your appro'batioii) we 
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shall consider ourselves 'amply rewarded if niy.oouritryiiicu were: 
to follow our example, ^ , I ;dd tool's -iivdeeds wish you to sluvisbly: 
imitate evcryt!ii*:ig Ivnglisbj but, I. tip.' think that there are. riuuiy 
things estimable in -Jbiiglish 'mao iiets which' we mvuy 'with ndvam- 
ta.g'.' iuiTodiic.'i into our own social iiislitutions.' I would there- 
fore bog of }OU^ gentlemen, d'o try your best to send a.s luany 
young tneii as possible to, England, for there they v;o\}I(l inil)ibtO 
idc;is of liberty and equality between men and womtuu 
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,71, Mr. Dutt was appointed 
Alipiir.: After about a year, on 
1872, he was sent to Jangipur in 
subdivisional oflicer, and after a few 

;Eeb£uaTy.«f::the:ioliQydiig;ye^^^^ 

3igwbhSif|e:of dh#:SubdivfeiS 

ace. For the construction of a new 
...-u.v. for the local school he himself contribiited Rs.150. 
On the 81 h of May he was transferred to Meherpur. 

'I’lie famine of 1874 found him employed as a kehet 

erbim4he'¥est'©f^Afbher.bur>dn ^ the^m 

of the famous held of Plassey, and his name appears in 
the list of officers who did commendable work m con- 
iiection with the famine. But . about this time he had 
some differences with the Naddea planters, aud he 
feared that in consequence his official prospects would 


On the aStli September iB; 
Assistant Magistrate o' 
the 7tb Novembe 
;^lurshklab;ld• as 
muiiths’ stay there, in tlie 

he took a special intere 
prttfixuias of the pd 
hous^ 
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There is^ perhaps, a. vein'of ■seiitrmentalism in this 
mood;. yet even here, at the beginning" of Ms service, 
Mi\ Diitt was schooling himselfdo that firm adherence 
to duty at all costs which distinguished him throiigliorit 
his official career. 

Ill November 1874, after the abatement of the scarcity, 
Mr. Diitt was sent back to Bongong, where he remained 
till ,1876. In that year came his first great opportunity, 
lie. was sent to Dakhin Shahbazpiir to. fight ihe. combiiied,,,, 
ravages of faniine and pestilence in that unfortunate 
island. The following account of this dire visitation of 
Nature occurs in his Rambles in India''; — 

A more terrible calamity than the famine of 1874 visited 
Bengal in 1S76 in the shape of the cyclone and storm -wave of the 
31st October, and it is estimated that a hundred thousand people : 
were:drO:Wiied:; in that .memorable ■■night ..'by :the;waYes.,w.hieM' w 
■■oyer': .villages,. towns, ■■ andldistricts.w ■-■/-■'.. 

The subdivision of Dakhin Shahbazpur, which is an island 
'■in..; the mouths of t.he Ganges, suffered most terribly '.frG.iiv this dire . ^ 
visitation, and forty thousand of its:, population are estimated to 
■h#ve: been' dro.wiied In: that . night. ■.■ ■, Thdwaters, , piled ^:Uptby; thy) 
:tide'^dnd the:' storm/ rose abo.ve 20 feet-^:in'the:,eastern:parts.^'d'£..:ihe:| 
island, and the wonder is that any one survived in those parts. > 
But habitations in those places are surrounded by clusters of 
betei'iiiit trees, and the thatched roofs of houses floated and clung 
to those trees, and many weredhus saved/ Death made little dis- 
tinction of age ; strong healthy men were washed aw'ay and 
drowned, and little infants were found the next morning floating 
with their mothers on thatches, uninjured and unconscious of the 
■,:::dahg.er.,'tli'ey had ■"escaped.""' 

The poor Deputy Magistrate of the subdivision, and liis 
wife, survived by clinging to trees all night, but they lost all their 
family, four sons and two daughters, I' believe, and some grand- 
sons. The Deputy Magistrate went on leave immediately after, 
and I was transferred from Krishnaghar to take charge of the siih- 
division amidst these circumstances of calamity and distress. 

The railway line from Calcutta to Khulna had not been laid 
then, it took me six days to go in a Green Boat through the 
wilds of the Siiiidarbans to Barisal I did not regret this delay; for 
the Sundarbaiis have a beauty of- their own. Much, of that great 
forest has been cleared in these late years, but twenty years back 
the route lay through interminable woods and silent creeks which 
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wmt imposing in thdr soiituck/' 'It is 'said that the country was 
higlicr in some jmst age., and wasjiie seat' of tillages, towns, mid 
forts, the remains of wdiich are still di$co%n'jred from time to time 
In the j'lingles, By a strange freak of nature the land Imis sub- 
sidctl, liuinan liabiiatioii is now impossible, and the nwal tiger 
has oHtahl!sla;d his unmolested rule in these vast solitudes oi 
nriliin . Ciiierging from these forests, I at last came to the 
cl'strifU of Barkmgaiij, a very remarkable district in many ways, 
'flu? an: uioslly I\liiharrimadaBs, a tine and stalwart race, 

liiil much given to figliting and litigation. 

1 rciH'hed Ihi k bin Shnhba/.pur o, bout the dose of Kovember 
1876, and t])e scene wdiich the island presented was one which 
'c:a.ii never be forgotten. No battlefield could be more dismal and. 
niufi' shocking. Ilie huts of the people had been ' swept cdeaii 
away, and llic rcLmarls uf the population were living under teiTi- 
ptjrary sheds or under trees,. Nunierous families had disappeared 
aUogethcr, and. there was scarcely any which did not lose some of 
its incinbers. Grief itself was silenced, for the calamity trad bi*en 
a-it) awful, so iristantaiieoiis and so universal, that the survivors 
were ratiicr stunned than given to sorrowing, and I beard no 
sound of wail or lamentation. The land was sprinkled with the 
dl',;a.d, and dead putrefying bodies caused no ernotion, no disgust.: 
Dead bodies hung on trees, doated on tanks, were strewn in the 
fields, ami came ffoating up, past my boat, at every tide ; and the 
dogs which had survived the storm-wave fed on the carcasses 
without iriolestation. To bury tens of thousands of the dead was 
iinpossiliie : I he survivors would not touch them at this stage of 
|T{i I. refaction. People were busy in cmistructing temporary sheds, 
in procuring food for the surviving members of their families, in 
looking for their lost properties. The subdivision al building had 
been swefit away, the police were disorganised, the Chaukidars , 
would not do their work. Everything was out of joint. 

No (loiTiiTHiiiiHt could wish for a more general redistribution 
ol I’H'operiy than vras caused by this great storm- wave of 1876, 
ill the "ndanrl of Jiakhin Slmhba;qjur, Herds of cows and I'mfirdocs 
had brrn iloaltai iwamly or thirty miles from their villages, wooden 
huM. cf)nl:iiniiig utensils and silver ornaments had been carried 
.:iwpy irnl».\s jforn the homes of their owners, and every one kept 
wlmt i'H’ feund. and gave up what was lost Some search was, 
liowcter. iiiadi: frrmi lime to time for lost properly, anti occasion- 
ally a box of silver things or of.hrass articles was 'found by its 
ownm" in ihe Iceeping of a villager living perhaps ten miles off. 
Complaints were .brought before ■ me, '■ but it ’ivas impossible 
to a.s “criiTiiual oiisappropriationlh a practice which had 
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become so univcrsalj under "circumstances so unique. It was 
decided 'by the people tliemMyes' 'that. property so found should 
be reslorcd to its owner, buf the ■■fmder '-would keep one quarter 
of bis booty, if lie honestly Tendefed-^ up- -airthe rest* ' I tacitly 
acquicsceil io this decision, which was neither legal nor very jint, 
but whie!) suited the circumstances-; and the notions of the |)eopIe« 
Hundreds of complaints were withdrawn, all disputes over pro- 
perties found were amicably settled, -and the people Ihoiight a' 
Daniel had come to the judgment seat of Dakhin Shahbazpur ! 

More serious disputes, however ensued in another way. As 
might _ naturally be expected, many more ivoiiien than men ha,d 
perished in the great catastrophe _ of the 31st of October, and 
among the survivors, especially, in the easteaii and southern parts 
of the island, which hud been 'most" exposed to the storm- wave, 
there was a great disproportion'-. among the sexes.. Widowers 
found a difficulty in getting-new house wives "for themselves either 
in the island or from outside it,.-as/e.w parents cared to send 
their daughters to such an island,' after' -such a calamity. And 
many a fight was fought by. eager candida-tes for the hands of the 
women who had survived and 'been widowed by the 'catastrophe. 

The island was now' overtaken 'by '-another calamity scarcely, 
less fatal than wha,t had preceded. . The numberless carcasses of 
m'en aiid of cattle had ppputed the, air' and , contaminated the 
tanks, and a 'cholera epidemic -'broke out, the like of which I 
have never witnessed; nor would; like to- see again. It spread in 
every village and affected almost -every homestead, and created a 
universal alarm. It swept away the survivors of the siorm»wavc 
iii many homesteads, and the home, steUds,.'. became deserted* It' 
drove the population from ’-many village-s' to others which were 
supposed to be more healthy. . Fires were lighted in every lioiise, 
as it was supposed to kill ,the infection, and men and women 
and children sat round- the fire in that dismal winter, and refused 
all work for the lime. 1^'Ien clung to their hoiiK^s and almost 
suspended all busines's, and Ch^iikidars often resigned tlieir 
appointments, rather than’ go on with-'their ordinary duties under 
such tiyrng circumstances., ., . -df.,:;; ' - ■ 

All that it was possible for 'thd,-;^horities- to do was done to 
reiievt; the sufferers. A great Doctors were seiil, 

qind cholera pills, in which the peopimhad great fiiith,- were 'dis- 
tributed to the people; through' -ail -possible agencies. But- in 
s|)ite of every endeavour' there- -'-was-'^m great mortality, and it is 
■supposed .over twenty thousand .people:;\tere swept away within 
a- few montiis in this island by This terrible, epidemic. Nor did 
cholera abate till the rain se'tdn. and- washed awkiy all iirtpiirities 
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Crorii the, schl, and replenished the tanks, with good drinkable 
Wider, ' 

It was from scene's. I Oar this that-.! was tailed away to 
Baiisal, the headquarters of, the district, on the ist Jatinary 
1 87 7, to assist in proclaiming iir that" district that Her Gracious 
}^lajrsiy had assumed the title of Empress of India, 

I lemriied to rny sulKlivislon, and 'worked there thrcnighout 
hiie vear E’jh/;. 1 have . promised not to inflict on my readers 

an acc4)urii of my work, and it is enoirgh to say that the Musal- 
man population ctf Dakhin Shahba/pur, a sturdy and self-reliant 
rare, iace<l the worst season ivith admirable courage, and helped 
thernKidves under the most trying circumstances. Their cj'opss 
had perish, ei'h or been scrioirsly c]*imaged by the storm- wave, 
[tiul tile i.u.asanlry of the island lived on what they had saved, 
or solil riieir ihiiigs end silver jewellery to import rice from otlier 
ptbees. A small and helpless section of the com rnunily needed 
ivhcf, and oblaineddr fora month or two, and wiieii at last the 
winter paddy of 1S77-7S was reaped, all danger was past and all 
iJiBt'iess was over. And I left the island in April 187S, after 
ipishing an eventful year and a hailf in, this island subdivision, 

The foiiovv'irig extract frorn the letter of a !oca! cor- 
respondcvnl, written to the ' Hmdoo Puirrot on 2.8t!i July 
1877, shows how Mr. Duties services were appreciated 
In? I ho |K*opIe oi the subdivision themselves 

hortiinate -.it was that the charge of the subdivision was in, 
the Iwnds of aji able officer of the covenanted Givil Service, A 
more worlby tiiid aide officer could not have f)een found. His 
I'trCKid sympathy for the people, and a high sense of tlic trust 
placed oil him made him really fit to remain in charge of affairs. 
Since December he and his assistant Babii Siirjya Kumar Sen, 
Deputy Magistrate, have exerted their best in organising thesub- 
di vision, 'fhey have gone from village to village, liotise to 
iiuuse, and inquired into the state of the people and the crops. 
Tl'uiy I'wve acted with great energy' during the prmnlence of 
clioltfu!, and (hum immense benefit to the inhabitants. 

'Mr. Diiit hiDiself is inspecting, the thre.e relief centres on' 
the Tfor:!) evi*ry week, and taking every pains to make liimseif 
accjuMnted with the- real state of -the people. Every machjneqv 
or jtgenc}' at his comriiandyis being utilised for purpo.se, and. 
all croncenied seem to be anxious to' help.' the. people out of the 
present difficiiliy. With 'the greatest economy and least noi'Stq 
Im is cari) jug out rt'scheroewvhich w-cmld have cost ollicrs double 
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the amouiit, and we only -hope; that' Govemmeiit will support, 
him in his generous endeavours. . Calm^ coxisideratcj and bold,' 
Mr. 'Diitt k a quiet sort of a man, and has- his work iipper- 
niosl in his lieart. But for him' this subdivision would hardly 
have recovered. We earnestly hope- his endeavours will be 
crowned wilh success. ’ We pray to God that, he may live a 
long life, and earn the approbation 'of Govtimraent and his 
/eountrymen.'r''''' '.y 

Well did Mr. Diitt deserve these flattering encomiums 
of his countrymen. It is hard to imagine circumstances ' 
more likely to try the utmost resources of mind and 
body than those which met this young oflicer of only 
five years' standing when he went to Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
and it was only his genius as an administrator that enabled 
him to overcome all difficulties, and to restore peace and 
;^'brder;;:ihdh:e:;StidckeiLislandby-The;oycl^^^^^ 
swept away all vestige of the administrative maclihiery : 
of the subdivision, and what was wanting- in the work - 
■b'f :'. destruction and ' demoralisation'^' of'ftlie peopiei':';Cao',sed 
!:b5r;the, :cyclo2iey was^compieted by-'the' ftdghtfidSe|id 
::;:ol;bhole'ra^which;ioIlowed. 

'i88 he was^appointed Go|leet 0 r';;of;: 13 ^^^^^^ 

Mr, Diitt visited Bhola again, and -in his letter to his- 
brother, written in July 1883, he thus described his visit ^ 
and the memories which it awakened in him 

My visit to Bhola was pleasurable ,,to- me in other respects. 
Everywhere I saw rny own handiwork— the embankments I had 
raised, the court-houses I had built, the trees I had planted, the 
things I had selected and arranged' after the disastrous cyclone. 
It was an unfeigned pleasure for an official too, to learn that his 
services have not l)een forgotten by a grateful people. ]\Iy name 
is on the lips of every resident of the -island, and I received a 
f3erfect ovation — far more sincere than many ovations which are 
got up and organised in more civilised places for higher officials. 
A theatrical performance Sarojini^^ was the piecc-choseii !) came ■ 
off last night, and this morning I could ■ scarcely extricate myself 
from the people, who surrounded me previous to niy de|)artiire. 
One enthusiastic admirer said in pure simplicity, that the Blgyptmiis 
of old fasted six months, gazing on the face of a- certain prophet 
or king, and that he (the speaker) cpuld’ starve himself for three ' 
days at least to have a sight of me again;!. - 
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After a short leave Mr. Diitt was appointed to Tippera, 
ami ironi Tippcra to Katwrij a subdivision of Biirdwaii ; 
and thence he went to Banknra in 1880* From Bankura 

■■March;:n'B8o-a'“— 

I sii.speried ^ihcii I. saw my transfer to this uislrict gn/j ttcdj 
that Cloverrinuait would give me-' this district if iiiy turn for a 
dislilct crnic wilhi!. this ysjnr. I1ie reason of my:- suspecting this 
wub^ y(vii 1c now, that the di strict is a light 'one, -and that tliate is 
no buneicar! Mibordiiialc to the iMagislrate except llu* Police 
BiiptyhaleiuIcDl, It now s<a:nis that the intent ions of Govenw 
inefii £ia. of a more thorough-going nature, and that liu^y intend 
to If}' Iiere the cxpeiimcnt of a purely native administration of a 
di, 4 rk*t. For the English judge of this district has been trjiis-' 
ffUTcdj and in bis place we shall get a Bengali Additional Judge 
who would be the judicial head of the district. The doctor here 
Is a Bengali, "R. L. Dutt, and the Police Superintendent is about 
to retire, and a Bengali may possibly be sent in his place. Then 
lliere will i3c uo single European ohicial in the district left 
excej'il ibe hlagistrale, yir. Anderson, and should my turn foi a 
district come wvithiii the year, Mn Anderson may be removed 
elsewhere, and I may get this district Of course much of the. 
::;dlbyl;':is:.;sur l-but the: surmise: is-.a .likely - one. .f I . fot' 

will rejoice if Government makes this experiment ; and ihoogh 
[ fed the heav}’ responsibility whmh will rest on me, iieveithekuss 
I shall willingly stake my reputation and my prospects in strrvice 
on the success of the experiment, 

A jiistilkible confidence in his own powers, and ao 
fu prove himself worthy in whatever sphere it 
niighi |)(e;!sc Government to place fiim, were char- 
a-iicrisfic traits of his official career. The suspicion 
wliicli a{)pears to have troubled his youthful mind was 
not born without some cause, and the humiliation of liiLs 
cbiTcreriiiai treatnient themiore noble-minded amoiigst; 
.English civilians of his day were themselves generous 
eiictiigii to acknowledge' operilyv '.In his' inernorable. 
speecli ill the India Council 011 the 9tb March 1,883, oiv 



the occasion of the introdiictiori’pf, the Ilbert Bill, Sir 
William Hunter observed:^'.- 

The native civilians have .iiow_ reached'. a stage in their 
service when they must become, in the, natural course, ’District 
Blag Lstrates and Sessions Judges. 'Wehave guaranteed to them, 
equal rights with their English brethren, yet they must be ex- 
cluded from those offices in the more eligible districts, where 
English private enterprise exists, and they must be turned- out 
of those offices in any districts into which English private 
enterprise comes. Let me illustrate this by two examples; 
one taken from Bengal, the other 'from Bomba}^ On the 17th 
January , last, a native civilian was,, in the - ordinary course; 
appointed Joint Magistrate, with -powers of a Magistrate of 
the first class, at the important station of Dacca. On the 33rd 
January, he received a letter' from the Secretary -to the , ‘Bengal 
(i-overnmcnt, cancelling the appointment and transffirriiig him 
to a less eligible district, on the ground that the opening out 
of the Dacca and Mymensingh railway was bringing a number 
of Europeans into Dacca district, , , . 

'And this unfortunate civilian was Mr, Diitt himself. 

But the. experiment was tried, and a native of India 
was for the first time placed in executive, charge of a 
district, Mr, A, Baruah officiated as". Magistrate and 
Collector in Dinajpiir for a few months in j88o, Mr, B, L.- 
Gupta acted as Magistrate and Collector of Rangpur'for 
a month in 18815 and Mr. R, G. Dutt officiated as Magis-, 
irate and Collector of Bankura for three months in 1881; 
and again ns Magistrate and Collector of Elalasore for 
three months in 1882. After this, in December 1882/ 
Government in tlieir official letter approved of M'r. Dutfs 
and Mr. Baniah’s election of the executive line, and thus 
formally opened the appointment of District Officer to 
natives of India. Naturally this experiment aroused 
some hostile criticism in the columns'of the Anglo-Indian, 
journals. Of these the most s.ober and thoughtful were 
the following reflections, which- appeared in the Ptmar 
of the 20th October 1-882 d, ' 

P striking fact is recorded in -the last 'number of ulic 
Bengal Civil ‘List. Mr. Romesfi Chunder Dutt, C.S'., is entered 
there as Officiating Magistrate . of Baksore. . We 'believe 'this 
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is the firsi ocrasion on -which a ; native.eof ■ India has bdd cxe- 

ciiiive charge of a district-; and, inasmuch .as the appoiiiiinent 

of 'Mr. 'Romesh Qiiinder wa's-. dated 'the,, it 8th of July last, so 

that plenty of tinie ha elapsed -t'd' allow ;of bad consequences 

being developed, if lliese-’were in ‘any,. Way bound to How from 

the arrangeoieiit, it may be assumed that no embarrassments 

havi‘ civ^ued. Certainly, if public 'attention had been .called 

to this ;i|)pnint:foen! at the time it may, only have been in 

conteinphuion, a good deal of hostile criticism woukl have 

been e\"ok'Ai. 1% it possible that the- greatest change that ' - 

coiild l)c; made in the princi|des_ of Indian Admiiiistration has ' ’ 

thus hemi inlrodured— unnoticed and unattended with any , 

nuiiatkahic resuIlK whatever? 

'The; fifcf-orit Government has, for some time past, been 
alive, to lli:;? fact lliat, before long, it would . practically I'lave ' 

to rlp.u'sse belwecii one of lim two courses -forced on its election 
In. fhe progres;' ol lime. It- would either have to deny pro* 
rriol'iori l;i> native civilians. , 'however fairly ■ they might: luua; 
roinod if — hrrvea-ci pressing their .claims, -as derived from 
aldlily combined with seniority— or ..it , would have to violate 
.the pri lie if He on which the British' Ad mimstratioit of India lias 
SD far 1:5 ecu founded, and put the executive political authrjrity 
of ihe Stale into the hands ’ of -native" officials. -'Tiie adiiiini.s- 
tnuioTi of districts means the ■gov'ermnent of ; the country. 

.Hitherto even' argument on the sobject-'has stopped siiort'at 
this priint. rsoople have pleaded for the employment of natives 
in all otlicr ways, but tlie warmest partisans, of the moveroeni ho,vc 
generaliy conceded thiat it would ' be premature, to put natives 
lii charge: of districts. All reasonable nien know, of course, 

Ibai natives are perfectly w^ell qualified to be Judges. And 'no , , ! 

political difficulties arise io connection with their tenure of 
judicial apfioint incuts, But the executive line is another matter ' | 

altogether. It may be doubted whether, the literature of the , - , | 

siiifcct w*r)uld yield any serious defence of the. position that ' § 

mlives ought lo iie put in charge of -districts. The thing has , ' ! 

never been rlcbnted: it has only beeri’done. However, one ' I 

swu-llcnv does not make a summer, and the appoiiitmeni of the , ' ' ’ I 

officiating iMiigistrale, of Balasore has raised — not settled. — ' , . | 

the grtul question to be decided. ‘ ", ' ' . | 

Mr. Drill's own future -career as a public servant | 

the best answer to this ''challenge. - - In the SfYriesmm" \ | 

of t!ie aStii October^-the matter wvasf discussed in the ' I 

'following^ terras ;■ ' ' ' , ; | 
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The ' which has lately,.' -very .much to- its credit, 

assumed an attitude of justice and ■■even' generosity towards the 
natives of India, draws attention' to 'the fact that for three 
months a native gentleman, ■ Mr, Romesh Chundei; Diitt, has 
officiated as Magistrate of Balaspre, It is easy to say that 
natives are not fit for certain posts so long as they are not 
given an opportunity of proving their fitness. But when the 
necessary reform of the Civil Service' is accomplished, when 
its doors have been thrown open ' in India to all who can 
distance their competitors in the exhibition of qualifications, 
and when promotion wnthin the service is put equally within 
the reach of all its members, it is impossible to doubt that 
many native members will show at least equal fitness for high 
executive employment with Mr. R. C, Dutt. 

Diiriiig the short period Mr. Dutt held charge of 
Balasore, nothing of any importance happened. But 
as an example of- the care and thoroughness with which 
he examined every question on which his opinion was 
asked, we may refer to' his very able report on Local 
Self-government, which was printed in the Cakuti^t 
GaMtte^ along with other important reports on the same 
subject. A few extracts will be interesting, as being 
his earliest recorded opinion on self-government,' a 
subject so dear to him, and for which he broke many 
a lance in after life. 

I beg at the commencement of this report to state that I 
have found it impossible to recommend the bestowal of the 
same degree of independence in the matter of district adminis- 
tration by boards as I have recommended in the matter of 
municipal administration. Education has not spread in the 
interior of the district to the same extent that it ha.s in muni- 
cipalities, and the people in villages are far less familiar with 
the objects and principles of administration than the people 
in towns. The management of a district too is a far more 
difficult and responsible task than that of managing a town ; 
and it is necessary therefore to be extremely cautious in placing 
the work of district administration, i,n ■ the hands of persons 
who have hitherto had little experience, of such work. ■ While?: 
therefore it is most desirable -to try, in the 'generous spirit' in 
which the Government Resolution has been conceived, to induce 
the people to have a practical share' in the .administration' of 
local matters, it is also essential, ■ to; the very success of the 
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scht!iiie, that ilit'y are/' not suddenly /entrusted' with a task 
w'hit’h may heat first l>eyo}id ■ their _ ability. I have kojU Ibis 
twofold in vim in making the 'following stiggeslions. 

Tims even in his y'^'otinger days' I^lr, Dult was no 
bliiiil advocate of impracticable reforms. 

The s}steiri of election [he continues] is indeed foreign 
alike to the genius ranJ instmeis of the people, and to the system 
of rule which has obtained since the British j3Dwer was established 
in India. ,/Vmv f/h:/ess\ //ie sim/Ie idea nn ‘lahich ike ciedivc sy.^iefn 
k Imml k aeff/icr ira/aiei/igffde nor unknown to the people 0 / India. 
To sclcil: a, man to protect or advocate his interests, or ropreserit 
his claiiris, or transact liis work, is what the Bengal villager does 
as fjf'ten as he uaiiies a sakes to seUle a dispute or appoints 
a,' funkliicar to do his work. 'Fo people who are so familiar witli 
liiene ciislonus, liie id*ca of election cannot be unintelligible# It 
is only necessary to divest the elective s)stem of its unnecessary 
siin’orniditigs, and to put 'it in a simple form before the people, 
and Ihtr Ixtter class of them will not only understand it, but will 
give their vote with the same degree of intelligence and interest 
with wdiich they now appoint a mkes or a mukklear in transact 
tiieir busine.ss. If therefore it is necessary and desirable, as un- 
doubtedly it is, to introduce this system in order to induce the. 
people to take an interest in their own concerns, no difficulty 
need arise from the fact that the people have hitherto not been 
acquainted with the system. 

M'udi of the popularity of the proposed measure, howmver, 
is likely to be impaired if the District and Subdivisioiial Boards 
are authorised to impose a tax. The degree to which the 
ignorant people of this country are liable to suspect increase 
in taxation as the ultimate object of many government measures 
is not unknown to you, and even in taking the last census it was 
foiuKl necessary to explain to the people that an increase of 
laxiition was nr)t the object. Should the District and Sub- 
dfvi<T)rial Faiards be empowered to levy a tax, it would be 
diflk.'.uli to prevent the ignorant |}eople from iderUifyiug the 
be.ru 'ficiiril scilieme of seibgovemment with the lax iisellk and 
the sclienic itself be proportionally tmpopular. 

Even ill tbiose ' earlier -'days , he evinced the same 
caiitituis disciiiBiiiation and, far*sigb.tecl' wisdom which 
characterised iiis opinions of later^ years. 

it is curious that in ’'Those ".'days- even a Bengali 

' V'"'- '■ ' ■ D 
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iTieiiiber of the Service did •not consider himself cc)m- 
milled to the absolute silence .about public questions 
whicli he would certainly obsen^e to-day. Accordingly^ 
we lirid a most remarkable letter from the pen of Mr, 
Dull to the Sini^esman (April 24, 1882} on such a ticklish 
subject as the career of the retiring Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Ashley Eden. The .letter itself affords a. striking 
example of his independence, candour, and impartial 
judgment. 

Sir Ashley Blden is a great man and a good mail, lie has 
worked steadily for the good of my country and' my countrymen 
for tiiirty years, and has sometimes valiantly fougiit for our good, 
even against his superiors and countrymen. His first great work 
was the battle he fought for the oppressed raiyats against the 
planters, at a time when the planters were in high lavour with 
the officifai classes. Bengal will never forget this generous battle 
for her voiceless millions. His last great work is the draft of the 
Bill about landlords and tenants, which he has sent up, and in 
whicli he has boldly proposed to confer the right of occupancy 
on the majority of the cultivators of Bengal. This will be a boon 
to the millions of Bengal, and he has advocated this in spite of 
the strong, powerful, and persistent opposition of the zamindars, 
vdio frightened him and flattered him by turns, but failed to make 
him swerve an inch from his path of duty. There is not another 
man in India who had the strength, the practical knowledge of 
details, and the talent to do this work, and it were well if “the 
Bengali ” (a correspondent), in his sweeping strictures on a great 
man, had reirienibcred what we and our country owe him. 

1:1 is rea,I sympathy for the people— his real desire to do them 
good— deserves mention even In this veij. brief review. He never 
iniHHcd an occasion to dp them substantial good when he could ; 
and if I arn permitted to cite one instance, 1 will cite the instance 
of his exempting thousands of traders with small incomes from the 
opera, lion of the IJcence-Tax. He fought for this, and he ol.Uained 
the concession from the Indian Government. No man is freer 
from race prejudice ; he has never failed to rebuke an English- 
1 , nan when he deserved it by presuming too much on his belong- 
ing to the ruling race, and he has never failed to do Justice to 
a native officer in' spite of opposition from his countrymen. His 
ability and practical good- sense and candour scarcely, need 
mention. ' 

Ill spite of these great qualities; he has made a series of great 
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CHAPTER V 


LITERARY APPRENTICESHIP 

Liticvary fame/' as he' often wrote to his elder brother,,' 
was Romesh Diitt's ^Hirst love/' and literature remained 
all tiiroiigh life his engrossing passion. But die pursuit of 
lilxTalrire was to, him only a means to an end— only one, 
though perhaps the most powerful, .medium for revivify- 
.ing the national mind of India, and restoring to her sons 
their lost faith in her past,-. ,The cardinal idea’' which 
Mr. Dutt snv/ rimniog through the. memorable literary 
acliievenieiits of such men as Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar, 
Madhu Sudan Dult, and Bankim Chundex, who worked 
during the latter half of the runateenth century, was 
*'H.?ervice to the Motherkod/’^ His own aim was to be 
a votary at the same shrine> and Jils proudest ambition 
was to belong that band of noble-hearted patriots 
and gifted men who have taught us to regard our past 
religion and history and literature with legitimate and 
manly ncimiration. For our' first and greatCvSt indebted- 
ness for the progress of this half-century is to those who 
have hrooglit us to have faith in ourselves/' 

So, even at the threshold of his career, when most 
of his energy and time must have been devoted to the 
arduous task of making hivS mark as an adminisiralor, he 
still .fouiid leisure to turn to literary pursuits. But 
literary work, as he himself said in his niemorabie fare- 
well speech, delivered in Ca!cit 4 ta on 3rd February 1900, 
was to him not a task,- but a- recreation and a joy* 

I'liat work has beguiled' iny saddest hours, solaced nie iu 
loiudy hours, aod refreshed" md -In; "th.e midst of overwhelm ing 
work of a different -nature.- ; t. renie'm'ber the solitary evenings 
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was able to extend his trax^els- to ■different parts of 
Europe in after years. To a .'biographer the book has 
great 'interest; as”' revealing the keenness of his vision^ 
and liis thirst for knowledge and information^ which 
were tlie dominant traits of his character. As a traveller, 
his predominating idea was the study of the existing 
jioliticil and social institutions of the most advanced 
nations of the world, but his scholarly mind revelled not 
less fondly in the breath and memory of great historical 
scenes and episodes of the past Nor was he wanting 
in an eye for the beautiful and the picturesque, I have' 
quoted several of his .line descriptions of the scenes 
which he visited in Scotland and in Switzerland, His' 
observations on the social and poiiticai institutions of 
the people he visited are broad and scholarly, and will 
well, repay careful study by his countrymen. . His' 
sympathy with the sufferings of, the poor was as keeh; 
and sincere in foreign countries as in his own home, 
and. formed an abiding feature of his character throngh- 
oiii life. His style is simple and 'direct, and alto-'^ 
gether free from effort and artificiality. But his travels 
were hurried, and it is a pity that he did not devote 
more time to writing his impressions and experiences,.;. 
As it is, there are pages in the book which are not fa'r 
removed from the ■ commonplaces' of ordinary guide- 
book liierature, and might well have been left out In 
fact, too great a proneness to method and completeness 
in his iilerary compositions somewhat detracted from 
the vahic of tiie productions of even his maturer years. 
It is true that he has himself said in the preface' 
to his first edition, ^Hhat the book professes to be 
simply extracts from letters sent from Europe, and 
siicb, they cannot, the’ writer is but too well aware, 
come up to the standard of books sp'ecially written on 
the snhjecfi or even of notes taken \vith an eye to 
licaiiond' And even in the last and cpfcplete edition of 
this work; the author remarks : — - 

But iieveitlieless I am but too well aware that my accoi,mt.s' 
of these places are slipshod and careless,' often penned in the 
sal'Oon of a steamer or the smoking-room of a crenvded hotel 
To revise or re-write what I liad .w4tten,.eigllte,en^Q^^^^ twenty .years 
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ng(s v,as cnit of the question j and indeed was scarcely worth the 
l;roul)ie; and thus the little book 'goes" before 'the public in a 
so^le\^'ha.t tnixed' and composite' character! Extracts from 
letters written by a young and enthusiastic student will a'ppear 
herein, sidrj by side with the notes of an older and sadder, if 
not a wiser tourist. 

E^veii so, but no man of letters has the right to give 
to the world anything but of his best. 

Of contemporary criticisms of the work we may 
quote the opinion of the Friend of India ^ of iitli July 
1872. These notes are marked by English thought, a 
thorough appreciation of English literature, a ki'U3W-” 
ledge of English history, and a sympathy with English 
civilisation/' The Hindoo Patriot of 22nd July, edited 
by the redoubtable Kristodas Pal, was appreciative, but 
distinctly patronising. But a little more of living 
Europe,'' conckided'the notice, combined with what 
we have of Europe in ruins, and the work would have 
been supremely interesting/' Mr. Groom Robertson, in 
the Dublin Magurdne^ June 1874, had a flattering review, 
and observed : “ The work is, on the w-hole, exlreinely 
creditable to the observation and reflection of a stranger 
who, when he penned it, was still in his minority/' 


HI 

'■'‘'"'^^''Th Peasantry' of - Bengal/"" which can'ie out - in' 
1875, was Mr, Diitt's , first characteristic work. In 
fact" it is one of the first serious contributions from 
the pen of a native of India to the discussion of 
the economic and agrarian problems of the country. 
Several of tlie articles had already appeared in the 
columns of the Bengal Magamne, and had obtained a 
favoiir'ablc reception. The book appeared at a par- 
ticiilariy opportune moment,- as the agrarian dis- 
turbances in Naddea and Pabna had already attracted 
public attention to this important- .subject, and, it thus 
succeeded in creating a very deep impression on the 
minds of both officials and non-diB&cials. Ati ardent 
and whole-hearted sympathy with the-raiyat is the ke}?-- 
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note of 'tliis work.'- out that in 
befriending their cau^^e, Mr. Dutt perhaps' failed to- do 
sufficient justice do 'the elaims of the zamindars, and he 
was tliiis led to make observations ‘aboui' the Permanent 
Settlement which he had somewhat to modify ’in his 
later years. But whatever faults of youthful entliiisiasni 
and immaturity may be found in his reasonings, the 
position he took up in the defence of the long-suffering 
raiyats was altogether praiseworthy, and was a striking 
vindication of both the ability and the desire of truly 
patriotic Jndians to fight the cause of the ' voiceless 
millions of bidia. ,’.A perusal of this book makes one 
somewhat sceptical .about the orthodox official view, 
that the movement in Bengal for legislation in favour 
of the raiyat owed its origin entirely to official initia- 
tioiL Mr. Dutt was apprehensive, and it is to .'be feared 
with some reason, that the publication of .these um 
orthodox opinions might lead to his getting into the 
bad books of the Government. In a letter on , this 
subject he writes to his brother J. C. Dutt • 

I think I can depend on Omes Dada^s story about the 
authorities not liking my publishing B. P. Civilians are not 
allowed to speak aloud on the subject of politics ; R. H. Wilson 
was gagged and Geddes was degraded, Mr. Stevens told me 
about one or two others who were also gagged; and I think to 
pass Judgments on the policy of the English legislators is con- 
sidered too- bold a step ; and to advocate the cause 'of the 
raiyats against the zamindars may be view^ed in a still worse light. 
Yet I cannot and I w-all not put fetters on my tongue, promotion 
in the service I do not much care for, and I will not be sorry 
if the publication of the B. P. injures my prospects .somewhat. 
At the same time it is fortunate" that the other books I intend to 
wwite {^^-laterature of Bengal ‘M-Iistory of Civilisation”) do not 
concern Indian politics. 

It is unnecessary -to describe the ground covered in' 
tliis work, and it will suffice if we come at once to the- 
soktlioii which Mr. Dutt ; offers of the difficulty. After 
describing the spirit ofuiirast which had corne over' the, 
peasantry, lie says ’ ' ■ ' ' 

There are' two ways; open : to Government': to put down the 
general awakening and to leaye the' raiyats once more at the mercy 
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of the zamiiidarj as , has, 'bean done times without number from 
1793 to 1859^ or to- take a more enlightened and intelligent view 
of the general rising, and' to. newly create, in a more satisfactory 
manner than has yet been done, a definite status of the raiyat and 
a definite status of the zamindan 


After denouncing the- first step as illiberal and short- 
sighted^ our author concludes that : — 

There is then one, and only one, way left before the Govern- 
ment; to estimate the importance of the general rising correctly— 
to grapple with the problem intelligently— to newly create the 
status of tire zamindar and the raiyat in a definite manner — to 
enact a Permanent Settlement between the zamindar and the 
raiyat as a Permanent Settlement has been enacted between the. 
zarnindars and the Government. 

In the face of the crisis that is staring rudely at ns, half- 
hearted legislation would, be useless and worse than useless. 
0\ir rulers will not, cannot, once more degrade the raiyat to his 
pristine position of servitude under the zamindars— the only 
other measure then to heal the ill-feeling between the two classes, 
and to put a stop to. the mass of litigation that is eating into the 
very vitals of an agricultural' population, is to raise the status of 
;the raiyats. Let the rates of rent now payable be carefully ascer- 
tained after an extensive survey, and let such rates be declared 
fixed for ever. 

This iToiild be a bold step, but we believe it would be one 
truly beneficial to the country. We know such an arrangement 
would disturb a nest of hornets, but the Government of India has 
before now' shown itself capable of boldly serving the country in 
spite of masses of selfishness and class interests that may block 
the w^ay. We are stating our simple conviction that we cannot 
think of one valid reason that maybe brought forward against this 
sort of arrangement 

This bold advocacy of the cause of the raiyats created 
widespread alarm io the ranks of the zamindars, and the 
great Kristodas F^al, the champion of vested interests^ 
took the field, against the, tlaring iconoclast. A scathing 
criticism of the work- appeared in the Eindm Pairiot with 
a broad headline— ^.^Revplutionary/^ The review is of 
much interest as. embodying Jbe views of the best- 
informed Conservative: .'dfvBengaiy whose influence both 


with the public and indhe official, world was paramount 
at the time, . ' 

Bal')u, Roinesli Chunder Dutt is full ,of promise of future 
excellence [wrote the veteran journalist], but we are sorry 
to observe ui him the same spirit of radicalism that marked 
the thoughts and utterances of the -first alumni of the Hindu 
(College, The change which had overtaken these was too 
sudden, loo rapid, and too great, and the result was a most 
revolutionary spirit in them. In the same way our young 
men who lived a few years in England have returned to India 
with new-fangled ideas and opinions, and although the complexion 
of the present time is different from that which heralded the first 
alumni of the Hindu College into the world, still we see now 
and then some outrageous ' symptoms of the change winch has 
conie over the spirit of their dream. We do hope that the 
change on tlie whole is one for the better, and we believe that, 
as ill the case of the first students of the Hindu College, so in 
that of the returned Indian pilgrims from England^ age will sober 
down the excesses of youth. 

Cotiiing to closer quarters, the same critic pointed' 
out : — ’ ' ' h 

There arc now practically no tenants-at-will, for do they not 
after twelve years’ occupation acquire a right of occupancy under 
Act X. of 1859 unless there be a specific engagement' to the 
contrary? Our author [he goes on] ^vould give rights of 
property to any person who may choose to squat on the land. 
He says, let the rates of rent now payable be carefully ascertained 
after an extensive survey, and let such rates be declared fixed for 
even So that any man may come and take possession, of land 
at rents fixed for ever. 

But the Indian press was not allogethdr.' silent in 
recognisirig the courage and wisdom, of those who 
refused to be browbeaten by the siipporiers of the 
privileged classes, and boldl}!^ stood up for the poor 
ci!ltiYatoj“S. 

think we are not mivStaken in stating [wrote anot'ber 
journal], that it is the first work of its kind— that it is the first 
attempt in a permanent form 'hitherto made by a native of this 
country to advocate the claims of The peasantry against the 
powerful claims of the ^amindarsv' That the cult! valors have 
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their grievances is not denied "by any.piiej and is proved beyond 
qu4:*sl:ion by their risings in' many parts of Bengal at fearful risics 
of danger, and with the prospect of the penal law being applied 
in all its rigour against them. How is it, then, that those 
grievances have never till now been ventilated— that those culti- 
vators have never found a champion among their countrymen ? 

T!ic reason for this, according to the writer, was to 
be found in the fact that the champion of the poor 
niiyats got nobody’s support and was jeered and 
ridiculed” by the elite of the country as a hot-headed 
reformer/' and exposed the wrath of the Govern- 
, . . - ■■■ ' 

li^ then [concludes the article] there be such, who, in spate of 
the contempt and ridicule of our community, in disregard of the 
allurements held out to them to leave the cause of truth and 
justice, venture to say a word in favour of the opporessed agricui- 
turists, every true well-wisher of the country will no doubt join 
with us in honouring them and ap>|)lauding their exertions. Wc 
are proud to be able to state that there are such men in the 
country, though their ranks be thin. Babu Banidni Chunder 
■ Cbatterjea, in bis brilliant essays in the B(mga IJarsamh eii- 
deavemred to do justice to a class of people to whom justice is, 
never done. The Rev. Lai Bihari J3ey has, in a novel recently 
published, ventured to evince this sympathy for the same class of 
people — the poor agriculturists; and, lastly, the author of the 
book under notice has boldly stepped forward as the champion 
of the' industrious poor. We fervently hope that such writers 
’ will think and work together and co-operate in the cause of the 
poor ; and we have no doubt they will succeed in bringing about 
a change ill the public opinion of the country, and in inducing 
the 'Goveriirnciit to recognise the claims of the masses against 
ilie alhdcvoiiring ckims of the zamindars. 

The extent to which the agitation in Bengal in favour 
(3f llie rai^xits, which culminated in the Bengal Teriaticy 
Act of h«S85, gathered strength from Mr. Diiths writings 
will be clear from the fact that his book led the Gewem- 
ment to order careful inquiries to be made into the 
matter, ' 

I have indeed reasons to congratulate hiyseif [wrote Mr, Diitt 
to bis brother] if the L, G. has really ..ordered, an inquiry as to 
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wliether the facts narrated Jn my';bpDk are true. If I were asked 
what I myself most heartily' wish 'for my book^ I could name 
iioihing Ijctter tlian that it should'be the cause of an in(|uiry being 
instituted into the practices of the zamindats. Sir George Camp- 
!>e]l did insritute such an inquiry, and the result w^as tlnit a long 
list (jf the illegal exactions -of the Kamindars tvas published, 
but nothing else came out of it. ■ 1 hope 'Sir Richard Tenipde^s 
inquiry will bear some fruit.! ■ ' , ' 

The book was favourably reviewed by many journals 
and newspapers in England. The Ex-mnimr^ in its issue ' ^ ■ i 
of the 25th September 1S75, had a long critique on the ■' | 

bookj of \?hich the opening' paragrap'h is quoted . " ’ ; 

'riiis is a much more important book than might be inferuxl ; 

from its humble, exterior -and its modest preface, and may be ''' 
commended to those whom the' approaching visit of the Trince 
of Wales has inspired with a desire to know something about - 
India and her varied and numerous population. It is a descrip- . 
tion of the cultivating classes" of Bengal, and an appeal on their ; 

■ behalf written by one of the few native members of the Bengal ' 

Civil Service, whose eloquence flows as easily and idiomatically . ' ^ ' 

in English as if it had been his mother tongue. So eompletei}', ' ' 
''indeed, has Mr. Dutt mas'tered his Queen’s English, that one- ■ - bj 

cannot help wondering what new developments our language may . y '| 

undergo when it has spread more vridely in India, and become 
the chief medium of expression for the subtle activity" of the . .^-j 

Hindu brain — the organ of new veins of hiiinoiir, fancy, ima- 
gination, and eloquence. , ' | 

! 

IV ' ' '■ - 

The little book on the ‘MJterature of Bengal ’’ is per- 
haps the most notable performance 'of Mr. Diilt in ' 

English during the period of his -.apprenticeship. In 
undertaking this work, Mr. Dntt, tis Jn other fields, set 
up before him a'^Giationar’ stanclard. ‘^To trace as far ‘ ' 

as possible the'history of the people, as rejected in ,tlie - '‘i 

lileraiiire of Bengal/' was his- object. . For it m^as a ; 

favourite contention of his that the. **' literature of every 
country, slowly expanding through ;~successive ages, re- 
flects accurately the inanners .and customs, the doiiigs^^ ^ y* 

and the thoiiglitsof-’the people, And thus, although no * ' 
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works of a purely historical "characler had Iwen Iclt 
nffomlh^ people of ancient India, it is possible to 
•? religion a fairly 

accurate idea of peir cryihsation, and the progress of 
thui intellect and social institutions.” The wider and 
more coupirehensive task of reconstructing the history 

0 ancient India on the basis of her past literature, he 

sdf to? htTdTeitpher?'*"^^ 

lo Ins uncle, Rai Shoshee Ch. Dutt Balmdur. to whom' 
as we have seen, he owed so much of his literary pre- 
< lections, he gratefully dedicated the work as a h4en 

improved and enlarged edition, 
undet ms own name, appeared later on, in iSo6. 

cM -iiv the -work -is that it was the Brst 

iiter w f national life and 

1 tti atui t. And we have only to compare iliis boob with 

the previous work on the .same subject in the venn.cul-ir 
by Pandit Ramgati Nyaratna, ■ to ?ppr4iate thT 
advance made in critical method. It is true tha? the 

''"Sinai research 

11 , -I n • r ^ question of the origin of 

wm-K^?-.f'^ll ‘^”Snage or the disputed authorship of the 
h; t earliest period of that literature, nor is 

hr, canvas large enough to enable him to do justice to 

nlv4/ml?4u ^sures of his, narrative. But 
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Second, the period of classrcal 'influence, extending from the 
beginnitig of the sixteenth, 'century to 'the end of the eighteenth 
century*" The representative men 'of this period are the great 
Chaitanya, Krittibas, Mukuiida Ram, ICasi Ram Das, the great 
Raghiinatli, and Bharat Chimder Ray, 

the period of European influence, being the period in 
which we are living, and commencing with the nineteenth century. 
The central figures of this period a.re the great Ram Mohan 
Rny, Akhai Kumar Dutt, Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar, Is war 
Ciiimder Gupta, Madha Sudan Dutt, Hera Chunder T>aneijca., 
Dina Bandhii Mitter, and Bankirn Chunder Chatterjea. 

The first period presents us with a mass of love songs about 
Krishna and Radhika, composed with deep feeling. The second 
period presents us wdth more earnest thinking and work, wdth the 
rise of a new’ religion, the cultivation of literature in the classical 
style, and investigations into Sanskrit philosophy. The last 
period stnkes us wnth an outburst of nmltifarlous feelings and 
the dis|)lay of a free, daring intellect The second periocl is an 
improvement on the first, and the third beats all. For we do, 
not hesitate to say that the ^‘Meghnad Badha Kavya” leaves 
Chancii and Vidyasundar as far behind, as Chandi and Vidya- 
sundar leave behind the simple though sweet strains of Vidyapati 
and Chandi Das. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century our literature consisted 
simply of songs feelingly sung, about the amoiits of Krishna and 
Radhika* But the national mind W'as now awakened. The first 
effect of this change was the introduction of a new religion, deep 
and earnest in its character, and far-reaching in its consequences* 
In literature, too, there was a hankering for something vaster and 
nobler than ’what had been inherited from the preceding ages ; 
there was an energy capable of something greater than the com- 
position of songs. At such a crisis, the nation turned its eyes to 
the hitherto virgin mine of Sanskrit literature, and that was a 
mine which satisfied the highest aspirations, and rewarded the 
utmost endeavour. From this time forward then, we find our 
authors producing not simple songs as' hitherto, but. big toTn(a«? of 
jioetry, all in the classical style. The two great epics in Sanskrit, 
tl'ic “ Raniayaiia and the Mahabharatay'’ were translated into 
Bengali, and original epics like the .'‘Chandi of Miikunda Rarn 
and the “ Annada MarigaU of Bharat were written in the classical 
style. Nor was the national mind satisfied with poetry alone. The 
a bstnisest questions of law, and metaphysics')- and d«':e|) and subtle 
problems of psychology, engaged ' the- ‘atteiiti on of the great 
Raghiinadi and other earnest workers of the ‘school of Naddea* 
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Thus the revolution of the sixteenth century bad a threefold 
effect, viz. religious, literary,- and philosophical ■ 

But it is his observations on the .latest period that 
deserve our closest attention. 

The conquest of Bengal by the English [says iie in the first 
ediljh;)!! of bis work] was not only a political revolution, liiit 
iisinered in a greater revolution in thoughts and ideas ; in religion 
and societje We cannot describe the great change better than 
lyv stating that English conquest and English education may be 
supposed to have removed Bengal from the moral atmosphere of 
Asia to that of Europe. All the great events which have in- 
fliiciiced European thought within the last one hundred years 
have also told, however feeble their effect may be, on the forma** 
lion of the intellect of modern Bengal. The independence of 
America, the French rev'olution, the w^ar of Italian independence, 
the teachings of history, the vigour and freedom of English 
literature and English thought, the great effort of the French 
intellect in the eighteenth century, the results of German Labour 
ill the field of philology and ancient history— Positivism, Utili- 
tariaiiisni, Dvarwhiism — all these have iniliienced and shaped the 
intellect of modem Bengal. In the same degree all the great 
inll lienees which told on the Bengali mind in previous centuries, 
the faith 'of Krishna, the faith of Chandi or Kali, the preachings 
of Chaitaiiya, the belief in the truth of Hinduism and the sacred- 
ness of the Shastras, the unquestioning obedience to despotic 
power in all its phases, the faith in the divine right of royalty 
and ill the innate greatness of princes and princesses — all these 
ancient habits and creeds have exercised feebler and yet feebler 
influences on the modern Bengali intellect. In habits, in tastes, 
in feeling, freedom and vigour and patriarchal institutions, our 
literature therefore has undergone a corresponding change. The 
classical Sanskrit taste has given pdace to the European. From 
the stories of gods and goddesses, kings and queens, princess and 
princesses, we have learned to descend to the humble walks of 
life, to 'Byrnpalliise with a common citizen or even a common 
pieasaiit. From an admiration of a symmetrical uniformity we 
I'uive descended to an appreciation of the strength and ireedoiTi 
of individuality. From admiring the grandeur and glory of the 
great, we now willingly turn to appreciate liberty and resistance 
in '1110 lowly, ' ■ ' ' ' 

These passages he omitted, from his second edition, 
and rightljq for although. they' define-acctirately his own 
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raeatal outlook and his . position in the hierarchy of 
Indian tliiiikera and writers, yet they can scarcely be 
said to present a correct view of. the Bengali literature 

of the iiiiietee, nth century. ; 

Every revolution [he goes on to say] is attended with vigour, 
and the present one is no exception to, the rule. Nowhere in the 
annals of Beiigali literature are so many or so bright names 
found cro\Yde<l together in the limited space of one century as 
those of Ram Mohan Ray, Akhai Kumar Dutt, Iswar Chunder 
Vid3'asagar, Iswar Chunder Gupta, Madhu Sudan Dutt, Hem 
Chunder Banerjea, Bankim Chunder Chatterjea, and Dina 
Baudhu IMitter. Within the three quarters of the present cen- 
tury, prose, blank verse, historical fiction, and drama have been 
introduced for the first time in the Bengali literature, and works 
of iiiiaginaticfn have been written which' leave the highest and 
best efforts of previous centuries far behind. 

In second edition, be added a brief but searching 
stiiumary of the wonderful iiitellectua! revolution wlii.clx 
followed the first introduction of English education into 
Bengal. - ’ - 

The Hindu College, which was established in 1S17, effected 
a revolution in the ideas of the young Hindus of the day. They 
imbibed in that College a warm appreciation of Western literature 
;md ’Western civilisation, and brooked with impatience the un- 
reasoning restrictions which modern Hindu customs had imposed- 
on them. Trained under teachers like Derozio and D. L. 
Richardson, the first young men who came out from the Hindu 
College were fired with an ambition to^ reform all that was un- 
healthy, and to reject all that was hurtful, in Hindu customs and 
rules, irhe reaction against the restrictions of ages went perhaps 
a little too far, but w^e can/ scarcely regret this reaction, to 'which 
is really due all the steady improvement and reform which have 
been effected in tliis century. One may laugh at the Anglicised 
young collegiales of the first half of this century, but it was tliose 
young collegiates whose’ advanced ideas and training leavened 
the society in which theyli^cd, and- made the sober reforms of 
later times possible.' M'en jike Kashi Rrasad Ghosh, Ram Gopal 
Ghosh and Rama Prasad' Ray, 'like 'K. M. Banerjea, Deberidra 
Nath Tagore and Prasanna Kumar -Tagore, were among the 
early students of the Hindu '’College, -and the ideas which they 
received with their Phiglish’- education'' permeated the society in 
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' which they lived .The, writings/ of Akhai’ Kumar Diitt re« 
fleeted the progress infused Jhto", Hindu society through tlie ’ | 

Hindu College. The reforms effected hy Iswar Chuoder \hiiya” : 

sagar were possible only after Hindu society had been permeated ^ 

with advanced ideas through a healthy English education. For | 

a time the alumni of the Hindu College stood aloof from ‘ 

directh-^ faking a part in improving their national literature; they • ' 

' still indulged in dreams of distinguishing themselves in English. i 

; ‘ ‘ Blit the dream \¥as dispelled in time, and when the ardent young j 

'' coliegemen espoused the cause of their own national literatiirCj ^ 

F' ■’ they achieved results which silenced their critics and astoiii.shed . - 

; _ their best friends. The present century has produced nothing in ■ ’ / ■ ! 

. verse comparable to that of Madhu Sudan, and nothing in prose ; ' ,;/• 

’ A!omparable to that of Bankim Chimder, /"' ,''j 

' . ' Of 1:iis critical estimates, the best is his appreciation . ' . - ! 

^ of Raja Rani Mohan Ray, and he is generally on firm ' ' . j 

ground when he dealvS^with Mildred spirits liire the great 
Raja or Iswar Chunder, or in a narrower sphere, Akliai ^ 

Kumar Dutt» But his estimate mf Madhu Sudan as the ■ / 

f reatest literary genius, of Bengal will hardly be shared ■ 
y tiiost competent critics,, for it is doubtful whether ' 

; ' Madhu Sudan possessed the supreme gift of inspiration, : ^ .. 

\ ■ the inevitabkness of true art in the same degree as did , ■ . , 
Bankim Chancier, who is by many acknowledged to be the ‘ - 

king of Bengali literature of the nineteenth century. In 
his best creations like Chandra Sekhar/' or Krisna 
Kanta's Will/' Eknkim Chunder gave us unalloyed gold ; 
but there is not a page in the Meghanath Badlia ” where !' ' 

‘the purer metai is not alloyed with tinsel of a baser stuff. 

- ' The book received a warm welcome, and a scholar 

, ^ like Sir William Hunter quoted freely from it in his 

standard work on the Indian Empire/' On the appear- ! 

atice of his second edition the Engitsknimi piililislied a | 

most appreciative notice.' 

He has now returned [said the Engiislmkw\ to his first 
the love of bis native country, and, with increased know- . ' ; 

letlg^c and ^vider experience,, gives us an almost rewritten and 
greatly improved second edition' of his history of the “ Liicrature 
. ^ of Biengal.” It will surprise many to learn that Bengali has a ' ■ ’ 

literature worth writing about'. Tpmost people it consists of 
■ one insipid ant! lubric work, tile Yidya Sundar of Bharat Chunder, 

■■ - ■■■■■'E ! 
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the- writings of Yixlyasagar, of Banldm'Cliatterjea’s modern novelsj 
of a few "examination ’.text-books, and of the native press. We 
fear that of these the only ones ever-' read 'by such persons are 
the examination text-books, read once and then worthily aban- : 
denied for ever. The others are forgotten or ignored, and much 
is lost thereby. But Bengali has a literature, dating from the 
fourteenth century, full of interest not only to the student, but , 
also to the general readers. We need not follow Mr. Diitt 
through the other chapters of his interesting volume. It is 
suhicient to refer to those of our readers who wish to know the 
inner life, the thoughts, the feelings, the real life of Bengal — not 
the bastard imitation of English habits and, too often, English 
W'ices'i, 'Whldi ' floats 1ik sGum.nn 'the surface of , our great cities'---.::: 
to his book. After all, the songs of a people have more ])ower 
than its laws, and a young civilian can learn better to gain the 
: heart,s. of fhis;', people: 'from; ail hour’s'':^sfudyfQf::the';;'‘:^^ 

Bengal than from years of application to the history of the ' 
fort mies ' of A . ' and . Z, \.i n .the . -Penal :Gbde .■ I}: : ■ : ' A’: !' hv b'v'::-':':; 

Its influence reached even England, and shortly alter’ 
....the publication of this book a very appreciative article' 
^^yNew:v Li.terature ■of:';Benga! '' .'appeared, 
:,:col0mns:;of 'ilie' Timesi. - 

.of the striking products ’of ^.British rule; in ..''.India^-isf. ther: 
vernacular literature of the provinces. With the English and 
French works of Indian authors, some of them of considerable 
merit, the European world is more ox less acquainted. But .we 
scarcely realise the fact that such works are altogether insignificant 
.Ooriip.ared with the vast, and' 'vigorous., growth,,. -of .literature 'in ' the'':' 
native language. That growth is not confined to one part of 
' liidia, it. has found 'literary dialects ready for 

its use, it has developed them; where it -has not found literary 
dialects, it has created them. Varieties of human speech never 
reduced to writings' have been furnished with alphabets and 
printed types. Rude or poor dialects' only used for song have 
been amplified into prose. Better furnished dialects have been 
still further enriched from the classical languages of India, and now 
supply vehicles for the complex problems of philosophy, science,- 
and modern thought. Nowhere has the activity been greater 
than in Lower Bengal. ■' - 

lb those who, would study this subject as a whole, -and tvho- 
desire to understand the intense activity of the Indian ’mind: 
iiruler, British rule, w^e could _ recommend Mr. R. C.J'Jutfs 


receiitly published volume on The.' Literature of 'Bengal.^' Mr. 
iJiitt !:,piing$ hmiself from 'a _ distinguished literary family, and he 
lias well maintained its reputation Isoth in prose and verse. The 
conspiciioos merit of his book is' its frank ackiiowledgraent that 
no literary success which an Indian can make in English or any 
exotic longue, is to be compared as regards its value to his 
coontrynien with first-class work in his own langiiag;e. It is links 
instinct of literary patriotism which animates the best Bengali, 
writers, a..nd which has ’within a century created a prose liferary- 



CHAPTER VI 

HISTORICAL NOVELS (1S74-SSS0) 

As the special correspondent of the Jaimes so' aptly 
points out, the highest proof of Mr. Diitt's critical 
faculty lay in his realising^ although the bulk of his y.)\vn- 
literary productions is in Englishi that except as , a 
medium for imparting information to the West of the 
riches of ancient India, the ambition of 'an Indian to 
produce anything enduring in English is foredoomed 'to 
failure. Early in his career, therefore, his thoughts' 
turned to his own mother tongue. lie has himself 
described how he naturally came under the influence 
of the master mind of the great Bankini Ch under 
Chatterjea. Bankim Chunder was a close friend of his 
father, and since his childhood Mr. Dutt had the highest 
respect and affection for him. On his return from 
England he discussed his ■ plans and ambitions mhtli ' 
Bankim Chunder, and the latter suggested that he 
should contribute in Bengali to the Bmiga Barsaim 
magazine, then in the noonday of its influence and fame. 
^^\Wite ill Bengali ! exclaimed Mr. Butt ; but I hardly 
know the Bengali literary style.'' ^‘'CStyle!'' rejoined 
Bankim Chunder ; whatever' a cultured man like you 
will write will be style. If you have the gift in you, 
style will come of itself." This was a 'memorable 
episode in the life of Mr. Dutt, for from that day he 
turned to Bengali literature. ’ His inmost ambitions he. 
always laid bare- to his'hrotlier, .and in a letter written in’ 
1877 he says : My own mother tongue must be my 
line, and before I die - 1 hope to leave what will enrich ‘ 
the iaiiguage and will c'ontiniiedo^ please my coirntrymen 
after I die." And whatever; may be the final verdict on 
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his Bengali novels; there caa_.be'' little quesiioii that liis 
eoiiiilrynieri to-day- -love ’and' revere b.is memory for 
nothing so luiiclj as for hi-s. .own love for his iiioliier 
tongue. After his demised 'received visits from ruiiiier- 
oils Indian gentlemen^ who had all a great deal to say 
about his great qiiaUlies of head and heart. An old 
Muhammadan gentlemain however, made perhaps tlie 
most touching observation : I admire Mr, Butt A said 
he, *Mor his successful administrative work, anc'i for all 
'his other achievements in England and India, like every 
oilier Indisiii ; but what I admire in him most was his 
love of his mother tongue. It is because he honoured 
and loved llic Bengali literature that I love and honour 
iiim so loiich/' 

The natural bias of his mind was for history. Writ- 
ing about his favourite authors in 1905, lie said: 

\V. ScoU was my favourite author fort3:' years ago. ' I ^ 
■ do iiot.l{now,il Sir. \\T,. Scott. gave, .me. a, taste. for .liistory,.... 
or if my taste for history made me an admirer of Scott ; 
hut no subject; not even poetr^q had such a hold upon 
me as history,’' And next to Bankim Chunder we notice 
tbe predominating influence of Scott in his historical 
novels. Not only various scenes, but characlerS; remind 
one of the immortal creations of the author of Ivan- 
hoe/' And it would be surprising if the classical litera™ 
;fure of his own country had failed to exercise some 
influence. In the severe repose and grandeur of such 
characters as Jay Sing and Akbar, and specirJly in their 
sage-like and Rolemn counsels, one is reminded of 
■Bliisnui and other characters of the ^^Mahaliharata/' wldle 
the angry glare of the eyes of Sivaji in the moments of 
Ids frcir/y is reminiscent of the flame whiirh shoots from 
, the eyes of Siva the Destroyer in' the iixuTioiial work of 
Bharavi. But, above a!!, it is his own passion for the 
past glories of his country that is the parent of these 
novels. ^Kicntle reader/' he exclaimed in one of Ids, 
noveis; sole object has. been to narrate the. glories 
of (uir past and the .greatness of our national heroes. 
If I have succeeded 411 ' kindling: a single spark of love 
and admiration for our nationaf heroes, Then not in. vain 
did ! fake 'up my pen/’'."' 'ry.'; 
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II 

His four historical novels cover a. period of a liuncli'ed 
years, 5 iVoiii the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
of Aiiningzebe^ and at one time were published as 
a quartette in the same volume entitled Sata Barsa/' 
Banga Bijeta'' (the conqueror of Bengal) and ^^Madhabi : 
Kankan ” (bracelet of flowers) relate to Akbar's conquest 
of Bengal, and the heroes, Noreii and Sureadra Nath, : 
are two scions of noble families,' of. Bengal. The third 
is woven round the story of the heroic struggle of Rana 
Pratap for the freedom of his beloved principality of ■ 
;Mewar. ag:airis.t;;the:overwhehiiing. 'might ;q|T 

Empire. In the praise of this prince, a historian who 
Avas not his countryman has recorded the following:' 
■'panegyric. 

^iiiagii,i.tuda .of;.:, th.e'-Lp6riImonfirffied:t.he; Id 
■BratapL./Who,-:Vowed, ; in> the ■wqrds:mffthe . hard,: 

;m:othed's milfcnesplendent'’^-:p:,andhe-:ampl,y'redeeraed7his^^pledgeL^^ 
Single-handed ,, for . ,a quarter. ^ of.- a ■, century ; didfhe^ withstan^^^^ 
combined efforts of the empire ; at one time carrying destruction 
into the plains, at another Hying from rock to rock, feeding ,his 
family from the fruits of his native hills, and rearing the nursling 
hero, Umra, amidst savage beasts and scarce less ^savage men, a 
fit heir to his prowess and revenge. The bare idea that the 
son of Bappa Rawul should bow the head to morLal man ” was 
insupportabie ; and he spurned every overture which had sub- 
mission for its basis, or the degradation of uniting bis ^ family by 
maiiiage with the Tatar, though lord of countless multitudes. 

Had Mewar possessed her ,/rhiicydides or her Xeno|:>hoii, 
neither the 'wars of the Peloponnesus nor the retreat yaf the Ten 
Thousand would have yielded more diversif ed incidents for the 
historic muse ' than the deeds" ;of' this ■' brilliant reign 'amid pthe 
many vicissitudes of Mewar, , Undaunted heroism, iixflexibie 
fortitude, that wiiich keeps honour bright^ perseverance, with 
fidelity such as no nation can boast,' w-ere, the materials 0|3posed 
to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, unlimited men ns, j 
and the' fervour of religious zeal p'allj however, insiitficieiit to 
contend with one unconquerable' iniud. There is not a pass 


ill tiicj Al|;n*ne 'Aravali' l:hat''is' 'not sanctified fiy some deed of 
Fertdp— soirie Ijrilliant victory, or oftenerj more glorious defeat.” ^ 

The foiirllij ^faiiarastra Jiban Prabhat/' depicts ilie^ 
rise oi the Mahratta power under Sivaji, unqiieslion* 
ably jlie^,i;reatest military genius that India has produced 
within lii^storical limes. It was Mr. Dutths inferitioii to 
wriU; a fiitli historical' ikwel, would have for its 
subject the breakoin and downfall of the Moglial Em- 
pire and ^the succession of the Mahratta Confederacy 
to the chief political power in India., , This a,m'bif!0!ij',, 
dipwew^ 

As, one of the acutest. critiesmf the day lias observed,, 
lie. mixture of, histor}? with, romance, of real actorS'anc! 
known events with avowed fiction, has not always been 

and-Mr.,,Dutt's:.novels,:ttoi^^^^^ 
:dKe;y :hdboiiiid' . in ;■ ■stirring. ;;sce.nes, .- .moving ■. .,i,ii:teresis:, /land 
■■fpily»dey€lD,ped^/dramaticki^^ yet lai.l itoi^ take 'ir'igll; 

of ,.'art:.because,.;^G'f'.their;daek^ : 

/td|fe|i.r.' ly^'The;' .loentCal :■: eharacters;.i,are 
■;||ted,i;plebdP: 'AkbaEil ^ 

/:;|otpli e sO;.th,e,:,.;'o the^ 

liistory, afford greater scope for invention- atid ... the 
/:i:ff::i:m,agi,natio'n..:,.': The,' chap.ter. in which' ]a.y Sing, 'gives; 
sage counsel to Sivaji about the '-siip.imme ,diity.,'of^^a 
s.oldier to keep .|iis,perso.nal honour uiiiain-ilislied.., Pind . liE 
pHglited word unbroken at any sacrifice, reaches a liiglv 
levePol inspiring narrative. Perhaps more impressive 
and^ fraught with far-off significance is the death-scene 
of j ay ^ Sing, when the aged warrior scans through the 
gathering mist of death the Mahratta warrior sitting on 
the aiicicot throne of Prithi Raj at Delhi. In the sruiur 
novel I here is a brief and penetrating character sketch 
of Auriing/.ehe, which will do credit to any wriler of 
liistoiical romances. But the moving interest of Ihe 
plot is sustained chiefly with the aid of the deeds of the. 
young soldier of fortune, a Noren, a Surendranalh, or n. 
kaglinnalli Havildar, who, like Scott's Quentin Diirward, 
carves out a fortune and a career for himself, and wins 
the object of his affections with the help of his own 
! Tod's ‘ Aiina'ls and Antiquities of Rajastliand' voL i. pp. u and 550* 
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sword ' and the prowess' '''of -his, inv-incible right arm* 
A great charm of these books is that they Ijelp' one to 
realise to some extent the -stir, the" excitement, and the 
atmosphere of romance and adventure -which pervaded 
life in "the India of those days. It would he hard ^ to 
explain to an average Englishman/' observes Meredith 
Townsend, how interesting Indiam life must have been 
before our advent ; hew completely open was every 
career to the bold, the enterprising, or the ambitious. 
The, whole continent was open as a prize to the strong/' 

’ The story of the career of.Sivaji, who began life as the 
son of a. petty jagirdar and died a mighty sovereign, and, 
of the high eminence to w^hich a subject like Todar Mull 
ascended in the service of the Empire, help us to picture 
those days, ; ^ ^ ^ _ 

But his greatest success are his- female characters — 
beautiful types of the Oriental feminine, who, to borrow 
the language of Sister Nivedita, one of their most ardent 
Western admirers — ^^grow like the tall white’ lilies, of' 
annunciation set in the dimness beside some altar 
screened from the very glances of the faithful at their 
prayers/' The scene in the commencement of the 
‘^Rajput Jivan Sandhya/' where Raghiinath Havildar 
casts his glance on the cypressdike form of the fair 
Rajput maiden, Sarajiibaia, in the- gloaming shadows of 
evening, wlien the incense burning at the altar of the 
temple mingles with the fragrance of the intoxicating 
flowers of the East, is a scene not easily to be forgotten. 
Of great beauty and wide human interest is also the 
scene in the ^^'Madhavi Kankan/' afterwards translated 
by him into English as ^^The Slave Girl of Agra," where 
Noren meets the woman he has loved all his life, and 
through her persuasion uproots from the depths of his 
-soil! his vain longings for her who has become another 
man's wife, * - ' ' . ; ' ' 

The tnidiiight hour -sounded from 'the Golden Temple, and 
the light of the moon fell on the /inspired- face and the glowing 
eyes of the proud woman who_ bad' done her duty in life Noren, 
a soldier for nine years, felt- that "'he was but a deserter and a 
coward whooi that wonian dvas-'cahuig '.back to. his ditty. . And as 
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he raised his eyes they fell; on the, Norili Star, anil a legend of 
constancy and of duty came bach' 

“I will do thy bidding, , Hemlata/* be sakl softly. will 
return with thee to Bengal, and may' Heaven help me to do 
rny workd* 

** Spoken like the son of thy father, I'hou hast always helped 
me, Horen, since chihihood. Help a woman, who has perbnps 
’ her sufferings too, to do her ordained task on earth. 

A silence ensued. Horen never knew the silent siifferiiigs 
that p.'iticnt woman had borne and conquered. 

*** One ’word more before Saibalini comes to meet iis, for her 
devotions niiist now be over. Dost remember tlie last time thou 
sawest me at liirnagar?” 

Hfu'en remembered it 

** Dost remember the grey cold morning, the misty lala:*, 
lonely temple surrounded by trees?’" 

■ He did. 

, ^ Dost remember the jasmine plant we had planted and the 
flowers that grew on it?’’ 

. Horen remembered all. ' . ■ . ■ „ 

‘^Theii thou rememberest ibis token thou didst leave with me, 
nine years ago,'"’ And'Hemlata bared her ’ white, slender arm, 
and Noren sa,w on it the withered temai ns of the jasrciiie bracelet, 
bis. last present to her before they had parted. It had gone to 
pieces, but tlie pieces had been carefully stitched together by a 
thread, and Hem lata had put it on once more before she came to 
the temple to-night. 

was thy gift, Noren. -Undo it, for thou 'alone hast the 
right to take it back.” Her voice trembh;d a little. 

, was a token,” said Noren,, “which would keep me in thy 
mind. Dost thou forget me, Hemlata?” 

“ Not while life will last, my brother. But that token meant 
riiore. It has often troubled my heart' when 1 sought for |3eac^i, 
It has ofimi blinded my eyes when I sought to cio my hoi i soli ok.l 
w*ork. Take it' back, Noren, I may notwviiarit, I riin a triit; wife 
to riiy husband.” 

Neither spoke, but both , understood. Noretfs heart hcavai 
within him, and the soldier’s eyes were blinded with tears, as he 
slowly undid that bracelet and consigned it to the waters of the 
Jtimiia. ^ 

• Hemlata and Noren silently' watched it on the ripi'fling ivators 
till it was lost to view*, /or ever.^ ;■, / 
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III 

The contemporary 'criticisms of these novels were 
many. The Baig^tleey of the 15th March 1879,, published 
a long article, in which it compared the relative jiierits 
of Bankim Chiiiider and Roinesli Clmnder, who were 
described **as the only two writers of fiction who have 
risen to distinction and fame in Bengal/' The palm is 
jiislly given to the elder novelist, In imagination, in 
pathos, in diversity of character-and situation, in inven- 
tion as in description, in all that makes a great novelist, 
Bankim Chunder excels the j^ounger writer/' But. the ^ 
::criti€:::do'es 'mot/Tailvto give;;''Roinesh -Chunder :^::h 
/meed/'of 'praiseu'-~--fv,''f:v'; 

:,„v ' : • 'Blit . in .one, respect . at' ■ least:;;;- Rbmesh; :;.Ch,un,der/';;eiec^^^^ 

, writers . iR-..;Bengai. : ;-'-Tlie-' ';sirigleness ; of ' 

^,,:;of: 'purpos-e,. .a, manly,, devotion .tO;:diityy;a;,;hurmng:,.;;:ahd/^ 
;:ehtIludaslB^;;in:.;its. .. performance^ these;, '.high; ;notid:ns^:.,;;.;ih^^ 

,' ■;;;ev;eiy '-work , .and almost. - every ' chapter;, of,; the.; ydung^riahd'fenth^^^^ 
;;;siast:ic;, :wi*iter.;;. . Gharaeters-.' .drawn--;.fro-'m--' history-^ .an,d,;';-chara€t;erk/;' 
'.■draw;n;- foom , the imagination.. are ;.::al.ike .-inspired; .;.-by..' thj..$.:;,.nphl#^ 
feeling, and Jay Singh and Sivaji display the same noble devo- 
tion to duty which inspires the 5-'ounger heroes, -Surendra Nath 
or Ragbu Nath Ji Havildar, in their lifelong struggle and - 
endeavour. Do your duty seems to be, the noble motto of 
Rornesh Ch under’s novels ; and the lesson is repeated in burn* 
..-::;ing .chapters and in burning pages.'..-- ' : 7;v;;;h/T^;,;;;;^ 

The FIhuioo Patriot of the nth August 1879 
lished a review of ^^jibaii Probhat, an historical roraance 
of the times of Emperor Arungzebe, by Roinesh 
ChiiiKJer J 3 utt, C.S/h Here also: judgment is passed on 
the reiatrve iiferits of the twd greatest novelists of. 

Comparisons are always odious '[remarked the ivritcaj, 
and we would therefore like to' .avoid them, but as Eabu 
Bankim Chunder Chatterjea and, Mr. R. C* Butt excel in quite : 
distinct branches of the ^ same department .of Hteraryy corn- : 
position, we do' not think ^ we -ato.- overstepping the bounds 
of propriety in saying that' the 'productions of the former have 
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a more usefiil tendency than ■’ those ' of ' the latter.' Mr. ‘R. C. ' '/I 

Diitt^ however^ yields 'to. no 'writer of bur day in the flights of 

his imagioatioiij in the "loftiness of 'his conceptions, and in the 

syrmiietry and consis.tency. of the scenes" and events unfolded ' 

by him. But he deserves high credit for a very valuable trait 

which his performances in his mother tongue exhibit. The 

literary career of this writer proves, what we never thought im- , ; 

probtible, tliat it is quite possible for a native of this country 

to travel thousands of miles by sea, visit the seats of the 

highest civilisation which this age can boast of, and yet not 

forget Ills nationality, not forget ■the:- language in which he was ‘b J 

cradled, not forget the inmost thoughts and 'feelings of his ' ' 1 

nountrynien: and countrywomen.'. ; We- need scarcely ^say fhat/ 

' C. ■ Dutt. is an . ■ English.- writer of .. no ordinary merit, 

"but.ybecaiise he does not consider it a ; 

'di:Sgfaee;,l.o'''cultiv his- ■m.other.. tongue.- 

d:;;,;: As:;alr,e,ady 'noted/ -Ms - :.xyasytrans-r 
:1hfeci.:l3y :l liffi; , in to ;■ E ngl ish Mnch;: later f ,n .;li f e :as the.: 

7®f!':bf'ftgra,:'ba following'-;estracts, from^ reviews i 

;|:liei;EngIish.;--pres.s- of''^this '.wof k ' will; he: 

^ ;'tWar.m'/d*ece|)-f|p.n:- W’hi ch- ■■'-■'...'t.bisb t",; 

;:||eeii:ed;,':bb "-,als,d:'-'i'ndicatihg:.'utlie 'bkee,n'''-.::'demaii:cl:'.^fhat'^^ 
there obviously exists for genuine Indian roitiaiie,es.--f 
Scotsman .ol' the^ ■3rd "May 

. Britons have a. habit of surveying the vast pageant of ' 

India through the keen eyes of ]\fr. Rudyard Kipling, and, by- 
way of a contrast, this Indian historical romance by one of the 
blood will come by way of a useful corrective. The Europ)eaii, 
with his futile strivings a-fter comprehension of the ways of the 
mysterious East, never crosses the author^s path, and one has 
a succession of picturesque views of the India of the sixteenth- 
ceiiliiry days, when ^Hhe great Akbar was building up a rich 
anti I'lrosperoiis empire in the East/* The hero i^, the yoiing 
ebsif.f of an ancient Bengal house, and in his company one is 
iiilrodiiccd io tl’je scene of native festivals and royal courts, 
und dabl)]es in royal intrigues, in which .a Persian of inatchlt^ss 
loveliness^ an amorous prince, and a vindictive eunuch have a 
,’hitncL Of romances 'there are . se'vea^al in the book, and the 
princeling, after a disappointment, has a brief but adventuro-us 
affair with a Tartar beauty of many’ charms, who introduces 
our hero into the' residence of Begums, and whom he helps to 
escape after she has broken, the palace rules and knifed the 
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chief eiiniich. She js a .wilKo-- the- wisp herohjCj whom readers 
will find as elusive- as the hero did, and as ' fascinating* 
'rhoroiigldy wholesome in tone, as a story the booh lacks the 
pulsing interest which drives- the, .reader from chapter to 
chapter, but as a glimpse- of the raany-hned empire it will be 
scanned with interest. 

Liverpool Dai if Post:— ' • 

it is a fine story, full of vigour and historic incident, and 
the narrative is clothed with all that picturcsqueiiess and grace 
of style of which all critical writers are masters. The book is, 
moreover, one which at the present time may be read with 
consideralde interest. The graphic picture which it gives to us 
of manners, life, and thought in India in the days 'of the^ great 
'Emperor .Akbar is peculiarly illurni native, and the attention of 
the reader is fully maintained to the end of the book. 

IVeshTU Morrirg^ A‘etvs (Pl5unotitIi) : — ^ 

Probably more history has been learned from Scott's . 
historical novels than from the old type of matter-obfact 
text-book, and we believe many will be tempted to gain a 
.better idea of Indian history, in’ this country, by Mr. Diitt's 
romances than by Blue-books or Parliamentary oiatory. We 
compliment the author on the success he has achieved in this 
work, and trust that many other books 'of a like type may be 
issued. Ari) thing that leads to the increase of our knowledge 
of India will lead to increased , sympathy with India, and, as 
ihe Prince of Wales said when visiting that fascinating land, 
“it is only as we have .sympathy with India that we can hope 
to kcepf her love and loyalty.”’ 

We cannot concinde this section better than by 
quoting from the very ilkniiinating and thoughtful letter 
which Mr. Dutt received from his' famous coiiipalriot,^ 
Prince Kcraki Variiia, of Ma’draSyOn his’^‘ Slave Girl*’ ’ 

I have Just finished reading your really excellent historical 
romance, the Slave Girl -of Agra/^ a second time. Alike in 
point of language and matter, it stands on a supremely eminent 
level. The honest' boldness' of your style often reminds me of 
Bulwer Lytton; your description ' of, ^mediawal manners and 
customs is not less thorough- 'and; ;acCL! rate than ScolPs; your 
character-sketches cooip^ire .favourably 'with Tliackeroyls, and 
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your narration of incidents has all the fertility and charm, with- ; 
but the proiixityj of Alexajidre Du-mas, Indeed, from no other 
part of India' than the premier- Province of Bengal can silch 
masterpieces in literature afford to appear for decades to come. 
‘On your shoulders, as the author of this romance and “llieLakc 
of Palms/^ the mantle of the immortal wriier of*' Durgesanandini 
and Vishavriksha has dc^serveclly fallen, and I sincerely hope 
that the “ Slave Girl of Agra will have many sisters and brothers 
in the nearest future. 

I 'doubt whether the old name ‘^Madhabi Kankaii”is not 
more suited to tlie work as the development of the plot stands ■ 
at present. The character of Jelekha stands in need of a little 
further tktvelopment, and I am glad to learn that this point 
lias already attracted your attention. 

'1'he permanent educative value of historical romances is 
very niiich more than that of social and domestic novels. 
Long after the tomes "of Zola and Sand have began, to sleep 
in tiicir graves, .Dumas and Hugo are sure to be read by 
Frenchmen, and whatever contemporary fame idarie Corelli may 
be able to commaneb the lii’es of ‘‘’The Alasler Christian^ and 
“ The Sorrows of SatanC cannotj in the nature of things^ be 
half as long as those of *‘Ivanhoe/' and ^^The Last of the 
Barons. The history of our country is much more stirrings 

"umd bristles - 'with much more' ■■attractive incidents, than ■'■that ■ 

of Great Britain or France ; and yet where are the Indian 
romances that challenge compariso'n wdtb The Talisman,” and 
, ”The Three Musketeers”.^ You and Bankim Chunder stand 
.almost alone in the field, while in iny opinion there should 
be‘ hundreds of young men to follow your lead. The latter 
days of Shahjehan, the' strife between Vljayanagar and the 
Bhamani kingdoms, the history of the Mahrattas siib.sc(|uent 
to the -death of Madhava Rao Peshwa, &c., are interesting 
periods, from the novelist's standpoint, though few have cared 
to tap these perennial springs 'So lar. We cannot look u'p trj 
aiilhors like k’. A, Steel for siippbdog this waiil, as they fakrj 
up only Anglodnclian stories ' which have little inter<::sr for the 
masses of India. . I aoi sorry that though there are many 
novels in Gyjrati,, most of thern are social and have cjnly 
ephemeral value. This is probably.. due- to the fact that all the 
writers are Parsis. Whatever- it 'is,* the time is coine when 
better insight into our past history ’ is a condition precedent to 
political advancenieiit, and 'nofhmg''can more easily or suc- 
cessfully achieve this, end ' thahbthe constant perusal of healthy 
hislorica! romances. ' ■ A' ■ . T T .C" , 


DISTRICT MAGISTRATE (1883-1892) 

i 

The appointment of Mra R.. to the charge of 

Backergan], and his sway of two years in that district, 
;form perhapS'.' the . most, ,bri1iiant,episodeTn .:tIie: 

Iris. ad,'MifiislratiTe;Tareer..';;- tv'.;: 

My appoiniineiit and administration in Backerganj on this/ 
"pecasion, {:he wrote i;n his .Rambles in; India'”] 

'able attention. Previous to this I myself and some cithers of rny 
coiintrynieii had acted as District Officers for short periods — ix. 
for one, two, or three months. But this was 'the first instance' 
that a native of India was kept in charge' of a district for a 
■'Considerable ' length. . 'of time, : and';' t'he- ■' step-was'^ spoken ■ of : . 
doubtful experiment. The district too was one of theheaviest and 
most turbulent in all Bengal, and the period was one of excite- 
ment, for the Ilbert Bill agitation greatly exercised the public, 
mind and embittered the public feeling -during these years. , AlFs 
well, however, that ends well; there-' , was , not a wdiisper of 
discontent or agitation in the district ; everything ivent on 
smoothly and well, and I peacefully laid down the reins in 1885, 
after two years of administration. 

Not only was there 110 hitch or complaint, but great 
.progress, was. .made .by. the educational ..institiitio.ns. of... 
the district under his fostering care, several iiew roads 
were constructed, and steamer communications greatly 
deveioped* But his most signal success was in the 
department of criminal administration. By his vigilance, 
his close and intimate touch with and knowledge of all 
parts of Ills district, by Iiis tact in bringing about the 
amicable settlement of 'differences between rival zaiiiiii- 
dars, and by bis policy of associating village paiichayets 
and headmen in. the work 'of they arbitration of local 
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disputes and the suppression, of: bad eharadcrS; lie siio 
ceeded in giaiatlyDreclucing.-Orimedii the district As a 
result serious riots were fewer 'then than they were for 
a long time either before or 'after him* The Coriiiiiis- 
siorieiy tlie Iiispector-*GeneTal of Police^ the Local Govern- 
nientj and. finally the Viceroy himself, most generously 
recognised tlie sterling merits of this capable, strongs 
•and sympathetic administrator. In the Govern meiit 
r’^esoliition on the administration report of the .Dacca 
Division for 1883-84, Mr. Dutt was t.he only District 
Officer whose name was specially mentioned for liis 
rid.iiiii.iistratioii of a very hea\^? district/' The Insj^ector- 
General of Police, in liis review of the police ndniinis- 
iratiori \)f the province, remarked very favourably aboiil 
the rcductioii of riois in the Backerganj disirict, which 
were fewer in that district than either Faridpiir or 
Dacca,'" and the LieiitenaiiLGovernor (Sir Rivers 
Tlioiripsoii) ill the resolution on the police aclministratioii, 
also remarked that the reduction in serious crime was 
creditable to the Backerganj officers, ,especia.lly as this 
d'istrict was formerly notorious for riots/' Re.fe.!Ting 
to these official recognitions' of his -successful adrniiiis- 
tratioii of the district, Mr.- Dutt wrote to his brother: 
“ It gives me great pleasure that my successful admiiiis- 
traiioii has been thus publicly recognised, because this 
was thie first instance that an Indian district has been 
administered by a native of India for about a year, and 
a .failure in the experiment would have been disastrous 
for the prospects of 'Om* countrymen/' 

As a crowning mark of official goodwill, the Viceroy 
I’liiiisclf sent for Mr. Dutt, and at a personal interview tlie3 
Maripu.'ss of Ripon expressed his high approval of Mr.. 
Diilfh work in a difficult district, and during a time of 
great ieusion of race feeling. 1 sent for 3>oii/' Lord 
Ripoii said, I wished to see -you and know you, 
before ienvirig India. Your work should be known in 
Eiigiand; tlie fitness of Indians for high adiiiinisirative 
posts would not then be questioned/' 

One of tlie vita! qualifications of a successful, ad- 
ministrator in an Indian -district is tact, and Mr. Dutt 
possessed tliis quality to a striking degree. But though 
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lie was tactful^ he was 'never ^guilty of ^pushing com- 
promise to the' extent >of ' ‘.sacrificing liis^ owil ’honest 
convictions^ and there was ■■no' officer of liis time who 
was a more stern disciplinarian, and 'of a more irncom- 
promisiiig iiidepeiideiice,' Hi55;official relations with all 
his subordinates, both Europeans and Indians, were 
dignified, though at the same time perfectlyj'iarmonious. 
His social relations with the Europeans of the district, 
officials and non-officials, w^ere also most friendly. He 
was thus popular with all classes, and when the time 
came for him to leave the district, the whole community 
joined hands to give him a fitting ovation. The follow- 
iiig notice of this event appeared in the Indimi Minvr 
of the aotli March 1885 

After an able and successful administration of two years, 
Mr, R. C, Dutt made over charge of the District of Backerganj 
to Mr. Fassoii 011 Saturday last, and will .shortly proceed to 
Europe on furlough. It gives us great pleasure to add that/ his 
departure from Barisai was marked with demonstrations such 
as were seldom witnessed in Backerganj before. The relation; 
between Mr. Dutt and all the European residents in the station, 
official as well as non-official, was ever marked by an unbroken 
cordiality, and several Europeans entertained Mr. Dutt at 
farewell dinners. Mr. Bradbury, the popular Judge of the dis- 
trict, gave Mr. Dutt the last farewell dinner on Saturday last, 
and the Hon. Mr, Prinsep, Judge of’ the High Court of Cal- 
cutta, who was present at Barisai at the time, graced the occasion 
with his presence. After theMinner was over, Mr, Dutt was 
entertained at a magnificent supper 'and evening party by the 
entire Indian community in the government .sf^;i0o!“housfe. Ail 
the European residents, including the Hon. ’‘'Mr. Frinsep; tise 
Judge, Mr, Bradbury; the new Magistrate, Mr. Fasson ; the 
District and Assistant-Superintendents of Police, .Mfessrs, Wilcox 
and '‘Eullertou ythe“Joint-Magistr^te,,;Mr, Shirres; Zamindars, 
Messrs. Brown and D^ Silva, were presbaf on the occasion, and 
heartily jcuned the Indian community in doing honour to M>. 
Dull, and' in wishing him a long life and prosperous journey, over 
bii milling cups of excellent champagne. 

On Monday morning', , the road from his house to the 
steamer was lined by crowds' of school-boys as well afe 'of official 
and noiLofficial gentlemen, y The ■ new Magistrate, Mr. Fasson, 
the District and Assistaiit-Stipermtendents of Police, ihe-Joinb 


Magii:?lrate, and all the highest native officials- accompanied him 
to the river bail k and bade hi rn, a hearty hireweil* The steamer 
left Barisal at 8.30 'am. amidst deafening cheers. 

Before concluding this section I must quote the fol- 
lowing letter written to his- brother^ which will show the 
earnestness and devotion to high ideals which' animalec! 
the |5erforjiiance of all his official duties. 

; . '"B-ARrsAL, 1S84/V. 

Mv Dr:\R r>ROTnEK,™“T was amused, to read yo or letter 
the I5lh June, in which you are so anxious about a cciiaiii 
affidavit whicli a certain prisoner has made in the High ■'Court ! 
Tiasbnbrs ;o money when checked in. their lii,ghf 

^^haifidediiess always make such' affidavits, and they do' not .go 
agaiiifst i’iie magistrate in the S'Oiallest'. degree ! ' Of cO'Urse. I aiii 
.:excef:::rti.'CKn.al!y' xareful in. my. work- .here', ' and. thong .li the. High' 
Court; !)iay find sfuiictinies that I am legall}rordechnica!I}e,wmi;i.g,;;' 
they will never find that I am unjust, or oppressive, or high- 
J||ad^d;;as a^magrstrate. ':8'Imdhe '^G .■yoa''/ai:Iiid€C''to,'::,the;' 

';;i|ppi|a:at s: :';based 8 t'heir ; app^ 

ex ■:';Ma0oriaphatt';will find fit -.pretty., hard: ,'tp' 

he ■ avails.: himself of .the lying' statements" 

;iCyC3he::.'0 also- appeared .in 'Wews (the''' 

:|Mciitta.-paper of that ■naoie)... speaking -of my.. strong measures,,, 
•als'cs .: inspired - by men; whom. I have', checked ; but iny , slu'mbers 
are perfect in spile of newspaper correspondence., .and affidavit's- 1 
There is not a single point in my admiiiistratio.ii -where ..they caii 
.,r€ally: 4 iid -fault. -widi me,— Yours,.- .■ . - fT. . 

5 , -—Just after I had finished writing to you I received a letter 
from the Legal Remembrancer that the appeal against my order 
by: the^-; High .; Gourt5",-as I - expected..- I '':have 
writleri all that I have written above so': that yoii-.-.iiiay^'tli.iot ...b 
lU’fvmis again when you hear of representations, &c.. against me. 
Such representations will be made from time to time against me, 
as It is my duly to check inOueiitial men when they are wrong ; 
l)iit as ! aril never consciously wrong, the representations can do 

it may be mentioned here that Mr. Dull obtajiied the' 
Honours Degree for eminent proficiency in the Sanskrit 
larigii:;ig;e, in 18S6, . ■ 
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Returning from Europe after his ftirioiigh, Mr. Diitt 
was appointed Pabna,- in 1887/ He wrote in his 
Rambles ' 

I was glad to revisit the place where I had passed my boyhood 
thirty years ago. The school where I was educated was still 
standing, and the headmaster whom I had known in my boyhood 
was an old retired pensioner, and recognised me with pleasure. I 
found out the house where I had lived with my father : it was 
still standing, but considerably altered. And as District Officer 
I was occupying the very house where I had seen the play of 
** Macbeth ” acted by Europealn soldiers nearly thirty ydars ago. ' 

“ ! flew tf! the pleasant fields traversed so oft, 

in, rny morning march when my bosom was 3?^oung.‘’ 

The past came back to me as a dream, and iiiy memory of 
those who had cast a sunshine over my early life often rose and 
filled my mind in hours of solitude. I remained only six months 
in Pabna, and was then transferred to Mymensinghj one of the ■ 
largest and heaviest districts in Bengal. ' ' : 

But within this short time he succeeded in leaving an 
indelible impression on the minds. of the people of Pabna. 
The following extract from an appreciation of his brief 
administration in this, district, which appeared in the ^ 
columns of the Indian Mirror^ brings out almost all the 
salient features of his administrative work in the different 
districts of which he held charge : — 

It rarely, or never, falls to the lot of a District Magistrate 
to be popular. But Mr. Dutt was, during his short stay at 
Pabna, literally idolised, and his approaching departure is now 
universally mourned. Magisteiial high-handedness reached its 
boiling point during the last local regime, and Magistrates were 
objects of terror. In Mr. Dutt the community, found a sympa- 
thising hiend, a ready adviser, and generous administrator. l'"he 
M^iinicipaliiy loved him and respected him. The I.ocai Board 
considered it an honour to listen to his counsels*. The local 
officials lum oared him, not iry, methods conventional, but such as 
is diLi to a patriarch, and it was d.ifficult to determine whether, 
in. their feeling towards him, affection' or regard ^ preponderated 
iTiost. He was more the 'object of; Idve than reverence. His 
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amiable inamiers, kindliness bf .dispositidn, and generous nature 
const iliited a halo of attraction which should afford an example 
to ^Mngiinid-returnec! Indians 'io follow,; 

As ail ofticomastery Mr. - Dutt was stern - and inHexilile. 
Diligent and untiring in the execution of work, his relations 
with his subordinates were extremely cordial and always friendly, 
lie was to them not the taskmaster we read of m Biblical his- 
tory, l')u|: a s3'-in pathetic co-worker, always smiling an encour- 
aging smile 111 their uphill toils, and his smiles ('xtoited more 
willing work than the frowns of his brother Alagistnitcs. Ik'lr. 
Dutt wa,s quite an adept in managing the police. Not a single 
case of police oppression or high-handedness happened during 
his regime, lliere could not have been a warmer feeling than 
that wi'iich Huhsisied between him and the District Suptwiiiteiidenl 
of Police, 

As might iialurally be expected, Mr, Dutt is a staunch advocate 
and supporter of Local ’ Self-Government. Whereas in other 
districts magisterial interference with matters municipal is eyed 
with jealousy, i\Ir. DutPs advice was courted !y the civic 
a util on ties. He infused new blood into the Local Boardk de- 
liberations, and stimulated its members to take a more effective 
l'>art ill the task of Self-Government. ' ^ 

' But 'if 'there was any matter in wkich Mr, Dott took more 
than ordinary interest, it -was In the cause of education. Being 
an ex-student of the Zillah School of Pabna, Mr. DutPs personal 
example spoke with greater eloquence in the interest of education 
than anything else, 

n 

When Mr. Dutt was called upon to take charge of 
Myiriensingh, the administrative machinery of that dis- 
t-rict had got very much out of gear. The District 
Magistrate had passed orders in coiineciioH witli, a 
fair in Janialpiiri which was not approved by Govern- 
nieni. The Magistracy and Police in Tangail iiad got 
(U'a:reclitcd, a case had been instituted against the Siilv 
divisions , 1 Magistrate of Nctrokona, and difiicalties had 
uho arisen in Kishorganj.' 'At' this critical time the 
Governiiicot of Sir Rivers .Thonipson decided to send 
the Indian Magistrate- to_ Mymensingh. This was a 
most iiattering recognition -of hiS;.- merits, and a- signal, 
token of the trust imposed iir him By Government. He 



was not sent to Myaiensingh . till October 1887^ but ,, 
early in September he' met' the’ Lieutenant-Go venior 
and Chief Secretary at Saraghat, when the party, were 
Oil their way to Rangpiir, Of this visit he thus 'wrote 

;dbthis:/;brc)ther;:— 'tCyv 'r v 

I dined with the Lieutenant-Governor and slept on board 
: the"'^ will sta}^ on here to see the Lieu- 

leoant ~ G-ovcrnor off to-night. Sara is in Pabna district. 

■ Edgar: told ■ me' /that .the’ Magistrate ''of -..Myrnensingh lias failed 
to bring that district to ordeii and the Lieutenant-Governor 
.wishes to, . send, me,..' .there in the hope that, 'I shall' be ;:able'':;td ,/ 
bring' ’it'„ to ord'er. Myrnensingh is-, pro'bably the .most - difficult - 
-district in .Bengal both for rioting'- -and- .for -reven,u-,e work 5 -,':-'and,"„-: 
I, am glad- to go there, to see' if 'I -caffit do what my prede- 
cessor has' failed 'to do.- . Besides,- --.'Myrnensingh,.' :',,-,is mpw/cOhr'::: 
.-nected by rai'l , and steamer, with -Galcutta,- and is-, an, iri,'te-resting’',';,-, 
..'.district ; .while I am quite.' tired of; Pabna, where dhere^-is-j'dhb^^ 
."-work to,' worry,,'. you, -but' not . enough' tO' -bring you ,an'y;:fepiitatiqiffi^^ 

' :/ Afte'r his appointment, 'the Chief 'Secretary, Sir Jolin 
"'"'Ed.gar; wrote as'. follo-ws - W''' 

,I ..have' -'nothing. . to, sa.y. - to you-.-' at .present^-.-cxcept to- exp-res.s-'i-; 
/my ,-CO:nfi deuce that, you will Justily. ■my-::re'Gom.in,endatio!i;-,,|ottte^^^^ 
most,': difficult' district, in rrm!iy-'.ways,-,.^that there vis;', -in ''■■,,E-eng:ali^"G 

Of ,:'his''-'-ad^m of -dhe' 'district -',-'h,-e;''t,pia;de'y^^^ 

,1- .-tliorougliiy - enjoyed . 'iny rvork ■' ' in Mynieiisiiigii:- --during,.-, ", 
... , two' years . :-..an,d a, half,, for ' Myrnensingh is' ,a , ' district where,',, there;;":^' 
is p.le.nty- of -work' for a' . District Officer- to 'do.,-': 'Th.,e'.arc'a-.--.--of.the'.-,- 
district,-,, is,' over,, six tho-usand. .square,.^ miles, . .and - tbe-.,.'^p,.opu-'/ 
lation over three- millions. There are four subdivisions, beside 
the Saclar, and every subdivision is large and important. 
Baekerganj is a district of absentee zamindars and the raiyats - 
assert themselves. Myrnensingh is a district of rich resident: 
zainindars, and the gamindars have great infiiience. Female : 
zamindars display much tact and aptitude for business, and 
often distinguish themselves by acts of public charity and 
-liberality, 

Myrnensingh is growing in population and in agriciilliirti,- 
and much of the land which was waste in the earlier part of 
, th'e century has now been brought under cultivation. The 



demand for jute which has grown up witbio the last forty yenrs 
has L'ceri a great impetus to the 'reclamation of fresh lands. 
Bc;fore the Crimean War of 1855, Iliissian fiax supplied the 
European inarkets, and there was little demand for jute. But 
that war stoj 3 ped the importation of Russian flax into England, 
a new fibre was wanted, and Bengal supplied it. Since tlieo 
the cultivation of jute has gone on increasing, and nearly half 
the lands of this extensive district are under Jute cultivatioii. 
Jdirlune.s hrive been made and lost by jute trade, new trade 
centres of the first rank, like Narainganj. and Serajgaiij, have 
sprung into existence. large firms and sii'amer corripaiiies find 
/oceu'patiori iiiaiiily in thisflTade, .'and 'factories .with, tiioiisiiiids,: 
:.:Ote:dooiii:S ■ have been started in the country.' In fact, .the d,e« . 
iimiid dbr .jute 'in Europe has. .affected peasant .life tbroughoiit; 
Ikist Bengal in a iiiaiiner which is ■ highly gratifying. And, if 
^t.he'' people of Bengal can learn .to .spin and 'weave for the.rn.- , 
'S.elves •t.h.cr jute and the . cottoii . 'Which scf .pleiitifiilly' igrow'-'' : iri. 
.th.eir', co.iinli'y^ they will, have recovered- in ^ .some,, degree..: the' 
■:groimcI they have lost in the worlu^s manufacturing trade, 

by: A Si:, in- his; administration was m 

repression of crime^ increase of prospierity amongst tiie.. 
peopkj, and a great cleveiopment of roads and other 
communications* He is specially remembered dor' 
road which he made from Myiiieiisingh to', Kish organ g. 
-.The ■ iie.w District -Boards 'and .Local ' Boards,, worked,, 
satisfactorily under his sympatiietic .gm.daiiceyaad did 'a 
fair arnoiint of useful work. The' pub'iic 'hall 'at Tang'ail,. 
was called Roniesh Churider Flail, after him, and \he 
High Sciiool at Netrokoiia was christened the Diitt 
idigli School. The local Technical School at I^fymen- 
siiigl'i also owes its origin to the efforts of I\fr. Diitt. 
ife' was the first to propose ' a scheme for the supply 
of filtered pipe water to the town, altliougli he 'was 
not there long enougli to complete it He took great 
interest in Oie local associations, ‘‘ the Saraswat Saiiiaj 
and the “Zaiiiiodar-Saiimilani/' of which latter instilu- 
lion lie was president. ,His object in associating hiui* 
self with these associations was to encourage zaiTiindars 
to settle their disputes by ''arbitration, and' to establish 
more cordial relations between zamindars and raiyats. 
Indeed, one of his principal claims to', public reccJgoi^ 
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tioii was ,liis ^anxiet55^ to bring'' about aiiiicable relations 
between some of the'-, -most'-, '..turbulent and litigious: 
zainindars in the whole' of Bengal,- thoitgli his efforts 
in this direction were only partially successful And 
the zamiiidars concerned were not- slow in recognising 
his services. On the eve of his departure from the 
district, Janliavi Chaudhiirani, one of the best. known, 
woman zamiiidars of the district, wrote to him as 

fiONOi’REij Sir,— I shall remain always grateful to you for 
tlie trouble which, impelled by your own generous insliiicts, you 
took to bring about a settlement of the disputes between myself 
and Bindu Basini Chaiidhurani. I had hoped that both parties 
would act up to the lines of the agreement which you had taken 
from us. I, therefore, humbly pray that before leaving this dis- 
^trict^for Burdwan, ypu' inay-bh graciously pleased 
'.all the pG:i:nts.^ ...about ■ which; no..:. aGtipe:.has • yetf been^-takeh;,:!!^ 
V0.pp:osite'party.--“yours;^ife^3:.^ 

■ ■ -V.:'' . ■ jAXH:Ay':L' .CHAnDHiikAi.ill| 

.;:.'.Her:rivaI,. Biiidubasini,had..t lett.e.r'wT:it!iii' 

Dear Sir, — I hope- you will be pleased to excuse me for 
addressing the following lines to you. 1 hear that your services 
have very recently been transferred to the 'district of Burdwan. ■ 
Although this transfer from such an out of the way place as 
::::Myn:ieiisingh to. one^^ 0 .metropolitan districts must have been 
dlie;. result :of a- due- apprecia.tion by the Government of your 
.'excellent 'administration of the district, the people of Myme:n.singfef 
will almost deplore the event- as a great misfortune to them. It 
was your sincere desire to promote the welfare of the people of. 
the district, entrusted to, your care, and you have been 'most 
successful in your endeavours. 

As for myself, I can only assure you that' your transfer from 
the district will deprive me of 'One of my best and most sincere: 
well-wishers. During the 'time you ■ have 'been administering the 
affairs of the district, I had- always looked up to you for .kind . 
advice and assistance, and I have always been favoured, with 
both. I can never forget the fact, .that it W’^as through -your 
benevolent and sincere exertions 'that the agreement was arrived 
at between Srimati Janhavi CKaudhuranl and jnyself.- I had 
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hoj'icd that ycnir D-orineetion.-''wiib.,-tbis district would be niiicli 
longer, but as the Goverunrept '^s';-been' pleased to remove ycm 
to a more desirable' quarter, i 'can only assure you that 1 shall 
feel tlh] loss as a personal one, and that 1 shall always gratefully 
remember ail the kindness and generosity you have been pleased 
to show me during the time you have been at the head of the 
adiiiinisiraiion of the district. — -I am, sir, most sincerely yours, 

BiXDUiiASINK 

Fel'nfurv ,' 90 , 

^^n;7.Al■'^ETris Lane, Calcutta. 

1lie members of the Sherepur Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, at 5i inccting held on the 28th Febrnary, passed tiic 
following resolution 

this meeting deeply regrets to learn that A! r, R. G 
Diitl* C.S »5 the most worthy and popular District AJagistrate of 
Mynicnsingh, is going away from the district. 'J he members fed 
it ihdr duty to place on record their deep sense of obligation to 
hi ill, for the interest he took in the well-being of all ckisscs of 
people. During his administration, peace has been re .stored In 
^ several siibdivisions ; _and several big families, who would other- 
W'ise have been ruined by internal feuds, have been saved by his 
intention and reconciled to each other. And it is highly gratify- 
ing 'to ihe Association that his efforts at abolishing the oiitstill 
system have been crovrned with success. The Association wish 
him a long life, with happiness, peace, and prosperity. 

Here, again, as in other districts, his relations with 
the other officials remained most cordial The Commis- 
sioner of the division, Mr. C. F. Worsley, before leaving 
‘ Dacca for Orissa, wrote to him as follows : — 

Dacca, 20//^ aWT/AV’tfr 1339, 

M\ ,dI':ak Du'I'T, — 1 am to go to Orissa as piicca Coinniis- 
sioner within a fortnight, much to my surprise and pleasure, 
ti'ioiJgh I shall be very sorry for many reasons to leave this 
liivisioi). I hope you will be able to come to Dacca and say 
good, “bye to roe. The new chaplain and his wife— , Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole— ari-j staying with 'me, but I can give you a room on the 
ground floor. Fix your own day for coming, if you can spare 
, the time, but give me a few^ hours® notice. I much regret that 
our ofricia! relations, which have been most pleasant and satis- 
fectory to me, are so s6dn' to; come to 'an end. 1 have felt 


tboroijgii confidence in your , administration „ of what I take- to 
be the heaviest district in the Lower' ProvinceSj and I think ; 
Mymeiisingh, under your guidance, is making great progress. 

Mr. Clay will succeed me, and is to take over charge' on the 
second week of December. ■ I trust you will find him a pleasant* 
:;CoDimissio'ner 'tO' work' with., ' h ^ y;;' ''b.y':'';:,''''" 

' ■ '.y'l away with me most happy recollections of this 

Divisionj and ,.of '.the kindness'- and." consideration, -of ,.ali*.,,,witli,v„: 
..;w,hom,^ I have come in contact. -—Yours • sincerely,'' ' 

C. F, WORSLEY. 

IV 

.'III April, 1890- lie was transferred from' Myrnensiiigh; ■; 

'■to. Bnrdwan. ' ' - ■ , 

; In the' days of my -boyhood [he noted in his “ Rambles 
yl - had' always heard of, B,urd.wan -.as a. healthy: and ,flGiiii,'S.hiiig. 
■and prosperous .district, where one went .-"for a. ■chaiig.e..:iii..,',:or,d'.err:. 
■to recoup one's health. How changed' the district , is iiowpwitii,':’ 
its .malarial fever!. The fever has -spread north and south,.:'eas,:iv.'.' 
and ' west, over both banks - of the Hughli River, and ■ over'',dhey 
■ whole,, of .West. Be.ngal. ■ 'It -is a national . calamity which " affects. -_ 
■and. enfeebles .twenty millions of^..the 'people, ■which,, stops thd'' 
Increase , of , population, .and wh ich. bidS''.."fair '. .to las t, one , ■d.oe.s' ,:,.ii,ot"'.'' 
:kn,ow, for h0w:.iiiaiiy::years,'tO/come:.';;.f 

The change in the course 'of the main current of the 
Ga.nges rippear-s -tO'. 'me to be the'.ma'in cause 'why. Western B:e'ngal'', 
has now become unhealthy, while East Bengal is healthy. The 
yliiiiidreds . of 'small channels, and watercourses 'whic.h, b.roii:glit '■, 
G-:a.iige.s -water , .to the doors-; .. of' - 'villagers, . and, ., also - .effectually:; 

; elr.aine,d . tlie country, are no'w'-'. stagnant. ■ pools', or have- lieen ; eo;n’f',- 
;;'''vert-ed .into 'rice field's'.! ' . 

The Census of 1872 showed that one-third of the population 
of Biirdwan town had -been "swept away by this- 'fell" "disease,- 
Villages all over the district were desolated, and even the birtln* 
rate was affected ; and old villagers will tel! you that there were 
few child-births for years after the disease first appeared in its 

The gradual silting 'up of the Hughli is the main cause of 
malaria in West Bengal, but for Burdwan and Hughli districts 
the Damodar embankment is an additional cause. 

In the winter of 1893 and the spring of the following 
year, after iiis return from furlough -io Europe, Mi\ iJiitY 
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a^uiii acted U 8 Collector' of this district. The Raja of 
Biirdwno was then a, minor /and his vast estates Avere 
ifiidcr the management of the Court of Wards under 
the control of the Collector. The talented Raja Ban 
Behari Kapur, laeiiig the father of the minor Maiiarajah, 
was appoird'ed manager of the estate and guardian of the 
ward. 111 a letter written after Mr. DiitCs dcalii, the 
Idija said : The impression 1 have of Mr. Dull is that 
he was a capable worker and able admiiiislrator. He 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the district and its 
people. He had a noble and high mind, and was a 
th oro ugh geol ieiiian ' 

Laic in the year 1890 he went from Biirdwaii to 
Diiiajpur. 

Diiiajpur IS said to have been the headquarters of the aiidenl 
itai kings of Bengal. The large tanks in the district, sinne of 
I hem a mile long, are said to have been excavated l.iy lliese 
kings, then llie masters of Northern India. But Diiiajiun ruid 
the whole of Northern Bengal were a great and civilised kingdom 
man}’' centuries before the time of the Pal kings ; for wlieii Hoiien 
Tisiaiig came to Bengal in the seventh century^ he found this 
Piiiidra larul thickly populated, beautified with large tanks, fiowmr- 
h y woods and fruit trees, and rich in all kinds of graku Tia.!r. 
ifcre mony liiiidu temples and Buddhist nionasterieSj and tlic 
Jaina. asceiics were numerous. 

Hie Ldiiajpur Raj is also an old territorial house in Bengal, 
and like all the old houses it suffered in the early years of British 
adiiiinisuiition in Bengal. The maladministration of this dis- 
liict furnished the great Burke with maierials for some oi the 
liiosi (juquent passages in his impeachment of Warren liasliitgs. 

I"' ruin Diiiajpur, early in 1891, Mr, Dutt was sent to 
WiiliKi-pur. 

i\lidnapiiT vras another of the ancient districts [be wrote in 
till' Uamhicsri^] visited by Houen Tisiang in the seventh oeritiiry 
of the Cliristia!] era. The eastern half of the district is ali'uvhnj, 
ctiltivcCo d. and thickly populated ; the weBtern half is iiridiilaliag 
mid Uicky, covered with sal wood and scrub jungle, and sparsuiy 
po'iiiilaled by aijoriginal tribes. The sea washes the soiitiierii 
shores of Midiiapiir, and the tired official is glad to pass a few 
days ill a sea-side bungalow, .and to have sea-bath, 1'hc Subar- 


mrekba divides Midiiapiar from '-Orissa, and 'many were the battles . * 
fought in the olden days' in this frontier ’land, first between llie 
Uriyas tnid the .Pathan cooq 
and the Moghal conquerors. 


Mr. Diitfs administration of Midriapiir is chiefly 
remembered on account of the vigorous measures .he 
adopted to protect the raiyats from the high-^handed ' 
conduct of Messrs. Watson & Co,, a Calcutta flnii, who 
owned large zamindaries in the western part of the dis- 
trict/ iiivparga 


and ran several factories for the manufacture of indigo. 
The irregular conduct of this company came to the 
notice of ^ Government r-on„ ■" several" OGcasions,' :.;.and;:;dheb 
Commissioner, Mr. John Beams, tried to effect a com-” 
promise between the raiyats and the servants of _the’ 
^cc)mpal^y, O' tangiblev- results,: ■■were:' 

Collier, the predecessor of Mr. Dutt, had on several occa- • 
sions to adopt strong measures for the protection of. the 
raiyats, and finally, under the advice of Mr, Dutt, Govern- , 
ment tiransferred the subdivisional headquarters from 
Gliattal to Garlibetta, to enable the District Magistrate to , 
more effectively control the action of the planters. Tlie 
Eiuropean manager of Silcla was bound clown to keep 
the peace by Mr. C. H. Bompas, i.G.S., the able assistant 
of Mr. Dutt, w’hilst his other assistant, Mr. |, G. Ciun- 
ming, LC.S.j convicted and sentenced to various terms of 
.irnprisoniiient .some of the : Bagdis .. of the Compaii3^,.foip 
severely assaulting some raiyats who were going to the 
Miinsifs court to deposit rents. The case went up in 
appeal before the Judge, Mr. James Pratt (afterwards a 
Justice of the High Court), who acquitted some of the 
prisoners and reduced the sentences of others, but made, 
the following remarks in his judgment 


llie outrage was brutal and cowardly, and happening as it did 
within Iiaii of the Amlagora Factory, I think the District Magis™^ 
trate shoiild take steps to compel the, responsible persons thtwe,' 
to range themselves on the side of Jaw and order, and restrain 
' their suhorcliiiates from resorting to brute force against inofferislve 
tenants, ■ ■ 
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Mr. Dutt wris not .slow to^tollo:w Mr. F^ratt's advice, 
and sent up a lung report 'to vGo-veiimieiit about this 
and similar cases^ and again impressed upon the Govern- 
iiient the necessity of placing a responsible officer at 
Gaiiibetta. 

It was not to be expected that Watson & Co, would 
not exert their influence to get rid of such a disobliging 
District Magistrate, and petitions were sent to Govern- 
ment against Mr. Diitt. But the confidence of Govern- 
meni in Mr. .Dutt remained unshaken, in connection 
with one of these petitions, the Chief Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Dutt as follows 

Camp KiieRDA, 

. ■ Dated 2oi/i Fedy. x89e. .. 

Mv DEAR Dutt, — T he IJeutenant-Governor bids me say that 
he 'accepts unreservedly your explanation on the pseud oiiymous 
memorial which was sent to you for report by the Commissioner. 
He lia.s no iiileiilioii of transferring you from Midiiapur, and 
.would be most iiiiwilling to do so. Sir Henry Harrison has 
lately spoken of your management of the district in high terms. 

r shall hope to see you in Calcutta during your leave.— Yours 
sincerely, H. J. S. Cotton. 

But the malaria! climate of Burdwan and Dinajpiir 
lirtd undermined his constitution, and Mr. Dutt was 
compelled to go on furlough in the autumn of 1892. 
Before leaving I\Iidnapur; the Government, in recogni- 
tion of Ills work both as a District Ofiicer and in the 
field of literature, decorated him and made him a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in writing to congratulate Mr, Dutt, 
said ^Dx'dti as a District Officer and as an author you 
have well deserved this distictionf’ 

ills friends and admirers gave Mr. Dutt a dinner on 
the aytii August, on the eve of his departure from Midiia,- 
pur, and everything passed off very successfully. All 
tile European officials of the station were present, iii- 
diidirig a\Iessrs. Pratt, Mimro, Maxwell, Buchanan, 
Halliday, ^PKennie, Harriot, toge'ther with Mr. K, B. 
Du.tt, barrister-at-ia\v, and several Indian gentlemen 
belonging to the subsordiaate . executive and Judicial 
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services aiid to the Bar. ' At the conclusion of the dinner^ 
Babii Kartick Cliunder Milter, a .Prem Chand Roy^ 
Ctiand Scholar, and a leading member of the Midnapiir 
Bar, proposed the health of the giiest of the, evening in 
very tiattering terms. He alluded to the long and suc- 
cessful official career of Mr. D'utt, and his successful 
work at Midnapur, and dwelt on the high distinction 
which \ Mr. . Dutt' had:, attained' ■ as ' 
a:S : an : :}i!stori country. Mr. .James Pratt, the'; 

Judge of Midnapiir, seconded the. , proposed ' toast,; 
and; in 'a very flattering' '.speech , referred , to, ' the,.,l:)riR 

'Mr., Dutt. .He said he, ■ had., 
■known ^ Mr,'' Dutt . in, , two ■ of-.:the . heaviest' districts "'hr 
'■'Bengal, , i'n Mymeiisingh' 'a'lid-.'-vin.'- .Midnapur, and"' , .that' 

' the tact, vigour, and", ability;- displayed ■ by Mr.-, ,Du,tt,:,-in;' 
both these places were such as he had never seen 
..exceeded. , -, Mr.- '. Pratt alluded./ specially -,,^0/. the-', 

..which Mr. Diitt,.,as the District' Officer of M'ymensinghp 
had brought. a'bout a, reconciliation -between two fem-ati: 
..zamindars, '"-who had been ■ 'fighting for years past,:"’-'-.ai-'id:'^ 
.whose- disputes had been -a scandal', to' the distinet.,'.'' ''';,:h;tt 
.,Mr,- Dutt , had .done nothing :more ' than, he had,';d,'o,iie.;/pi,/ 
'My m e 11 si hgh''/ 1 ; "'■'concluded' ■ Mr. . 'Pratt,/ - ^ “-.h e. woul,d.;/;:'hayL 
deserved all the honours which Governm,ent had bestowed 
on him/' 

■p., Thi,S'-'praGtiGally', closed -Mr,. 'DutPs',career-;as a DiMriif: 
■Officer; , ■!! o,nly remains', to'u'ote that -'his name, was/meii-; 
.-tioiiecl. fGii .special. ':-commendation,' in'' the;,'aclminist,r^ 
:re'po,rts ..of . the Board 'of. Revenue, L.' P.,' practically -every';, 
year from 1883 to 1884, to his appointment ;as' Divisional 
Oommissioner in 1894.;'. /"v'/-; 



K1V?0R i," ON TENANCY ■:ACT'AND: OTHER :0FFIGIAL' 

; , ' LITERATURE ' 

There Ikis been no,- legislativ'e oieasiire in the last 
half of the nineteentii century which hasTca/iised vso 
oiTnicIi^' excitenient in ' -India,/ and' aroused' ■■.■sncIi "bitter, 
yahd; ';^ . racial: anim0siiyh:as,.tlie' atteiupt. ' of ; tiie-:- 

/IldYeTiimen v:of '.India "tO' ■ modify /.the-.. CrimiBal '/Pro^ 
cediire Code in sncii a inanneu as to enable tiidia.ii 
Magistrates to have jarisdiction in cases in which liiiro- 
/:|ea 4 i 'the " acciisedt ".;Tiie" .Bill wiiie.h 'created 
the uproar was known as the llbert Bilij allhongh it did 
not originate in any ;op.inion ggiveii by Sir .C6'iirte.iiay. 

. llbert, then Law Member of Council, but' wais the 'out-, 
..a .letter ..of the Bengal G'o.veriiment,:-2otl.i' .M.a.rcii' 
1882, written under Sir Ashley Eden’s orders, aiid 
enclosing a note from Mr. B. L, Gupta, LC.S., which 
really initiated the whole matter, it appears that when; 
AerX. of 1882 (the Criminal Procedure Code) was before 
tlie Coiiiici!, Mr. Dull, who was then District Officer of 
liuibiira, requested Air. B. L. Guptm then P-esi(l, n y 
Magistrate of Calcutta, io exert himself to reniCvve lift* 
provision of law by which Indian ofiicers, even lliruigh 
ill cx(n:iitivc and judicLil charge of districts, were dis* 
qiiablh/l i'roni trying European offenders. Air. Gtiplrt, 
wb«. Sir AslViey Eden well, srp.v him on the siihiict, 

;hvi Sir \^liley received Air. Gupta's views lavourah'v, 
and asked liim to submit a note. Sir Ashley Efieibs 
opinion is expressed as follows in the celebrated letier 
from (he Government of Bengal , 
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- 'As ’a question of geiieW policy, it: seems to the Lieutenant- 
GoTeinor 'right that covenanted native civilians shquW be em- 
powered to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans, as well as over 
natives j who are brought before them in their- capacity as criminal 
judges. Now that native covenanted civilians may shortly 'be 
expected to hold the office of District Magistrate or Sessions 
Judge, it is also, as a matter 'of administrative convenience, 
desirable that they should have the power to try all classes of 
persons brought before them. Moreover, if this power is not 
conferred upon native members of the Civil Service, the anomaly 
may be presented of a European Joint-Magistrate who is sub- 
ordinate to a native District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, being 
empowered to try cases which his immediate superior cannot try. 
Native Presidency Magistrates within the towns exercise the 
same jurisdiction over Europeans that they do over natives, and 
there seems to be no sufficient reason why Covenanted Native 
Civilians, with the position and training of a District Magistrate 
or a Sessions Judge, should not exercise the same jurisdiction over 
Europeans as is exercised by other members of the service. ‘ ' . 

Mr. Dutt submitted his views on the subject when' 
he was Magistrate of Barisal, and the letter of Mr. Grants 
Officiating Commissioner of Dacca, published in the 
supplement to the India Gazette^ September 8, 1883, 
quoted his opinion in full. It contained the following' 
admirable paragraph _ ■ : ■ 

It will not strengthen a District Officer in keeping peace In 
his district, for which he is responsible, when he is toiffi and the- 
people of his district are told, that he has no power over one 
privileged class of people ; that he cannot punish and cannot 
deal with a disturbance if committed by that class, perhaps in 
the bazar or the station iti which he resides; and that for dealing 
with such cases he must have recourse to the authorities of a 
neighbouring district. It is clearly not 'desirable that the people 
should ba told that in districts administered by Indian officers, 
there is no redress against petty acts, of violence liy European 
offenders, unless the complainants choose to seek such redress 
by submitting themselves and their witnesses to the hardship 
and inconvenience of travelling 'to a different district Un- 
favourable opinions will be formed by, the people of an officer 
in whom Government seems not to repose full confidence, and 
wl'io is not ernpo’tvered ■ by Government to keep all classes of 
people in his district equally in 'ofder. It is to be judged whether 
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it is desirable to weaken the' bands of a ’District Officer who is 
held responsible by.Gomaiment for 'theO^eacc and eriniiiial ad- 
. ministration of hk district. The real question was iledded when 
it was decided that the Indian ■members of tlie Covenanted 
Service should be allowed to bold executive and jiidicioJ charge 
of districts. This was a generous and a bold concession, for with 
that concession the vast powers and responsibilities of rnli rig 
tlie inxjple, which had hitherto been exclusively held by English- 
nieo, were generously shared by them with qualified native 
gentlemen. ITaving admitted them to a share of those great 
powers and res])onsi bi lilies ; having called u])on them to ad- 
minister districts, collect revenue, estemi education, and kei^p 
down crime* having required from them the same degree of 
efficiency and administrative vigour and wisdom as has hitherto 
been inanifested by trained English administrators, it is 1:10 
longer possilde for Government to meddle with the powers which 
rmliiraliy belong to that position, and which are necessary for 
the responsible work which has to be done. Little distinctions, 
smalt curtailment of powers, petty disqualifications based on race 
or caste, are out of place, are virtually impossible, 'when it has 
been , decided to entrust the administration of districts to the 
natives of India, Legislation cannot halt where it is; it must 
. proceed or move backwards. 

There can, indeed, be little question that the corn- 
promise accepted by Government, and embodied in the 
Bill which actually passed into law, was really a retro- 
. grade iiiovenieiit Sir John Strachey has tliiis described 
' tiie result 

■ Tlie controversy ended with the virtual, though not avowed, 
Jiiment of the measure proposed by the (jovemnient 
T of I S'84 'extended' rather- 'than-' diminished the fU'ivileges- 
c]f Ihjropc'an British subjects charged with offences, and left llueir 
position as exceptional as before. The general disqualifieaucm 
of nuli'V'c Jtidiges and Magistrates remains; but if a raitive be 
ap|i{ fill led to the post of District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, 
his |’H)wers in regard to Jiirisdictioii over European Hrilish siilr 
jccts w'ii] 1)0 the same as those of an Englishman li(.ilding a 
similar ofiicm This provision, however, is subject to the con- 
dilion that every European British subject brought for trial 
biiforc ilie District Magistrate or Sessions Judge lias t-hc riglit, 
how'/vc! trivial be the charge,, to claim to; be tried by a jury of 



which not less than half the number shall be Europeans or 

There are many districts in which it ' may happen, when a 
charge against a European British subject comes before a Dis- 
trict” Magistrate,, that a sufficient number of Europeans o.nd 
Aiiiericans cannot be found to constitute a jury ; the case must 
then, under the orders of the High Court, be transferred ' to 
.'another district where, a; jury can ;be ' ■■formed,, ,'Thusf\Opportuiiitye 
is offered for the occasional revival of the old scandals and 
denials of justice and hardship which; were -commoiif before i:8y:.2|f 
when the trial of Eluropean British subjects could only lake 
place before the Eligh Courts, and complainants and witnesses 
were liable to be sent away to great distances from their homesd 

n 

bThe' repoii, which Mr., Dutt submitted to,:GoveinrnteM^^^^^ 
■ CHI the proposed Tenancy. Bill ■of:'d:8B4ffirst':esta,blishe^^ 
.reputation as a capable Tevemiefofficer, whose. 
with, the raiyats. was ionly equalled -by his knowledgedcr^^^^^^^^^ 
'the: actual agrarian conditions^- of; Bengah\ As.- 
..seen^.he stood up as^a champion .of' the: .poor and voi|Si!i 
less ■ cultivators.'". .against - the" a.ggressions of richpaiidt 
:powe.,rfuI .zamindars :- from': almost..- the begin 
;',servi.ce,. and, there was no'-:, cause'- which^ was- ' deardid^^ 
.;;ii.eart, and,, for . w.hiGh. h.e' .did .'such - .mahftil battlerlilfoh'gh-^ 
■out his^ :;whole iifef .as the ,€auSe.:of'^the'poQr,:apibuh^^ 
■,:'.',popU:lation of' -India.' t '' ■'■'■.■ 

The course of legislation on this important subject 
is: described -by ,Mr.. :B.uckland i.n'' his ^tBengal under ,th:,e::.': 
..I>ie,:i]te.n:ant-Gov,e.rnors/' of which a summary , is given:, 
..''■b'elo,w.'':~ ' . 't . 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1S85 may be considered to be 
the great charter of the raiyats,,as Regulation 1 . of 1793 (the Per- 
manent Settlement) was for the' landowners. It is true that, ' 
while giving the zaniinclars permanent rights, l.ord Cornwallis - 
specially reserved to the State the right to legislate in the interests 
of the raiyats when there should be any occasion. Yet, curiously 
enough, Regulation VII. of 1799— the notorious Haftam, Regu- 
lation V. of 18 1 2 — ^the Pancliam, and Regulation XL of .1S32, al! 
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a filled to the riower of the kndlord.over the.raiyal:^ and up to the 
iriuidie of the last century the ^amindars exercised an aiiihorlty 
cnt.ir tile niiyats far greater than that gkeii to them by the Per- 
rnaiient Scitlernent. The first tenant law was Act X. of 1S59, 
which fh.dined the class of tenant whose rent was fixed, and coie 
fi'rrcfi a right of occupancy on those who had contiriiioiisi}' held 
the HiuTie land for tvacSre years, either personally or lliroiigh their 

ficc!"SSors from wboro the holding descended. The priiicip;i! 
ilekris of Act X. of 1859 were, that it placed the right of 
CK'rii])i!U'y which it recognised in the tenant, and the right of rjo 
hariemiient which it recognised in the landlord, on a precarious 
focjling, It gave, or professed to give, the raiyat a right which 
he could not prove, and the landlord one which he could not 
eidVircv, Tltt courts of law, vdth rigid impartiality, ier|a>rfad the 
raiya! to cstahllsh his occupancy right by sho'wlog 
niliivateu the same plot of land for twelve success! veykxirSj.aiid 
dimand. from the hridlord the impossible proof that tne \anie 
of ibc produce had Increased in the same proportion in which be 
riHkxfd that his rent shonld be enhanced. The party upon •whom 
h\y ihe burden of proof was aljno.st certain to fail. To this evil 
ptiietig .'Tenancy '• .w^s irliite'nde'Cl ''10 : 

yaffdfd'dt f enie^ "The' principle/of the; Act^ .'may be said ;.to '"'be''^ 

h.ised upon a .system of fixity of tenure at Judicial rents, and its 
thn/e rriain objects are— iir.st, to give the settled raiyat the same 
'seciiritj' in his. holding as he enjoyed under the old customary, 
law ; secondly, to ensure to the landlord a fair share of the in- 
creased value of the produce of the soil; 'and, thiidlyp to 
down rules by which all disputed questions between landlord and : 
tenant can, be reduced to simple issues and decided upon equit”: 

'The necessity for legislation had, indeed, been apiparent ever': 
s’ince the caecurtence, in 1873, of the serious agriciiitiiral disiiirb- 
ar.ct.'s ill Fribnr;. The Tilmr fiiminc of the following year direrird 
the aUenhem o| the Government to more pressing diitits, but the 
rc|v:rrl uf the Famine Commission dwelt strongly on the iieces.sity 
of I Fit ir.g I be relation‘s of landlord and tenanl in llciigal upon 
.i sm \kAi^. The* Agraiiari Disputes Act of 1876 was passed 
1 ,))^ Sir 1 C 1 einpIFs Government as a temporary measure to meet 
iTiifneuine- like those c»f 1873, pending the fuller coii.sldieratior! 
nf liu.* w]:i)Ie qucrslinii. A Bill dealing with the principles lipoii 
wink o rents should be fixed was puw^rjared in 1S76, but was not 
fur! her proceeded with, and in 1S7S the Government of Bengal 
jviopt'.sed a measure intended to pimride only for the more sp-cedy 
rciilisatioii of arrears of rent 'This Bill wvas- introduced into the 
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Bengal Cotmciij but it was found impracticable to confine it to 
the limited object indicated ' by jts original title.' 'The 'Select, 
Committee on the Bill recommended that the whole' question of ■: 
a revision of the rent law sho'uld be taken in hand^ 'and' in April ^ ; 
1879 the Government of India sanctioned the appoi-ntment'of a- ' 
Commission to prepare a digest of the existing law, and to draw 
up a consolidating enactment. ■ Proposals which had been sepa- 
rately made for amending the rent law’* in Bihar ’were also referred 
to the Commission for' consideration. 

The report and draft Bill of the Commission were presented 
in July 1SS05 and, after the wdiole question had been further con- 
sidered, the matured proposals of Sir A, Eden’s Government 
were submitted to the Government of India in July 1881. In 
March 1882' these papers were forwarded by the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State, with an important despatch, in 
\?hich the liistory of the question -was revie'wcd, and the views of 
the Governor-General in Council, of which Sir R. Thompson was 
a member, were fully explained. The Secretary of State demurred 
to the proposals of the Go%^ernment of India regarding occupancy 
right,” and consequently a revised draft of the Bill was prepared 
by the Government of India, and referred to a Select Committee. 

■; A'^preiiminary report:' was:' :presented,rincludi:ng; a ' revised' 
the Bill. The revised Bill ’was republished, and was subjected to 
; '::a:';carefu| Axamihatiph' ^ by ■Divisional ^donferehces. voC::the exSb'ii,iyhv: 
officers of Government, as well as by judicial officers, and by the 

:mbn -;official;duhlih:''';, 

It was on this occasion that Mr. Dutt.was,. consulted^ 
and submitted the able .and' full report which was pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gasette of October ’15, ..1884, 

The Revenue Secretary to Government, Mr. Antony 
MacDonneil (now Lord MacDoiinell), to whom Mr. 
Dutt sent a copy of his report direct, in acknowledging 
it, wrote as follows ' 

■ ' ■ . ^ • ' 26/;S/84. 

My dear Sir,— Your letter of the tenth and 3?oiir report on 
t:he Tenancy Bill 'have reached,-me. I have read your report 
with much interest, and think it- one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject we have received. It will 
be published with the papers- of the case. It is probable that the 
Lieiitenatit-Governdr “wiil adopt,, possibly with some mod ifi cation, 
the reconimendatioh you make- under Section 8 and with refers 
ence to registration. The ;Bengai' report on the Bill is now 
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nearff laiatly, aiid If it is aot accepted as. a fair sohitioii t)f a very 
(lifliiiilt r|U(estioiij the qaestion-Tnay ’be regarded as iiisoliible, rd 
least ILS. 1 sliould be very glad- to receive from you any 
ctitic.isrns on the Bengal report (when published) that may occur 
1.0 you. Vou look at things in the light of practical experience, 
iirid your observations cannot fail to be of bene; fit.— Yours 
sinc.crely, A, P. AIacDonnell. 

Ibie Chief Secretary, Sir John Eidgar, writing to Mn 
Duit alxuit this lime, said: 'M was verj^' glad to hear 
both the Lieiitemiiit-Governor and the Revenue Secretary 
speak higlilv of your report on the Tenancy A In- 
deed, the Governipent of Benga.l in their letter to the 
Govtauiraeiit of India supported and accepted most of 
Mr. DtilPs snggesiir)ns. The followiiig exiracts from 
the licrigai Government letter will be of interest 

Parfigmph 14. J^rcsMm/fkm si( 7 f^L^ qf /mm 

firm qf/Wtfi/rg. 

' Thcf Dacca Conference and Mr. Daiiipieij who even favour 
a reduction of the area, would change the presiiropticjii into an 
absolute rule, in which case, Mr, Dutt, Collector of BackergariJ, 
hereby meeting several objections, would .allow a fee to be levied 
on thi:r r'reation of the tenure. 

ikiragrapli 15, rights, and HabiMfm of 

The. reraaiks of Mr. l.owis, Commissioner of Chittagong, 
and of i\Ir. Romesh Chmider Dutt, Officiating Collector of Back- 
ergarij, are especiall)^ vMuable, and to them the Lieutenant- 
Governor would invite particular attention. 

Paragraph 17. Limiiaihn of enhancement to douhk the former 
rent. 

'rhen, ns regards section S, the Lietitenant-Governor, agree- 
ing with the Presidency Conference and the Collector of Back- 
erganj, is of opinion that some amendment must be inirodin:ed. 
In rases of recent reclamation, where land Is let at an initial 
pe|-q'4er-c«jrri rent, the limit of double rent would he iiiijust to the 
lajiillord ; in other cases it would tend to injustice to tlie tcrinnl;. 

.’\gr.*ei!ig with those who hold that the substantive lavr should 
iraad all cases, where this can be done, the LieiiterKiiil-GovcTiior 
would cat out section '212, and provide for such cases in tills 
plnc'ce and alHo.iinder Chapter Y., by substituting for section 8 
file section in the margin, which' he -has adapted from tlie 
excel i cut report of Air. Dutt, Officiating Collector of Badierganj. 
Ir will lie. seen fioin the observations I am to make under section 



45, withdrawing ,tbe limitations - on the enhancements by suit of 
raiyats’ rent, that a tenure-holder will ahrays'be able to raise' his-, 
raiyats^ rents in due proportion to the increase which he himself 

:-rhay:;feave ;^to pay. : ■■ ^ ;; ' 

Paragraph i8. Simplified procedure for registration of trmisfer. 

The only other point on the subject ' of tenures which the 
Lieutenant-Governor desires to notice is registration, and in 
.regard' to. it 'he, invites .the' attention "of, the .Government .- of ......India., 

to the remark made by the Collector of Backerganj. 

■ MT.,,D.utt, recommended the following procedure ^ 

Parties transferring tenures generally register the deeds-of- 
sale, and this may now be made compulsory under the provisions 
of this Bill., , 'Registrars' will in such''vcases take an additional; fed,': 
.of 'two,\,per cent. on. the annual. rent. of the 'land, and'aisp- thfesum',,'^ 
of one rupee for service of notice on the landlord. These sums 
..'h.e,"wili, remit to, thcGollectorj^ with an intimation 'Gf,,'the^.:cohteitSv; 
.'of the document. The Collector will transmit the fee to the' 
..landlord, and also, serve "notice .-'on' 'him ' to ,:, ,show: cause .nvithin-'.'a: 
;mo,nth, why the sale; should not be declared, 'valid. In c,ase;':.ihe;re: 
is no .objection' raised, the' sale, will ;,be declared valid^ after "'tick 
;ex;piry' o,f; 'the„,,m,onth.- ^In case objection is- raised hy,the , !andior,di'-,' 
the , Collector will refer./the-: matterdtd : the: GiviI.;CourL.. which 
,th'e.h;,proceedfe:nder'S,ectioh'^''ip''Of the:^^ 

'This, ■ pro,ce,dore' ' .;'was.;' .acceptedi-::hy:'^^ 
;:;G;ove'rBor,'asibei,ng;^^^ at'''oncb\simple an4-;:|ffdcW 

Paragraph' 33. ■ OlfectionsJoffe-emptmn fomses of: tlie: BiM, g ] 

'' ' The pre-emption clauses of the Bill meet, as the Govern:- ■ 

■ ment ,,of ., India, will ' observe,. "with "'nb;- 3 hpprovat,:, ■ .and it is , in, '.'the . 
/....lieu'tena'iit-GovernoPs opinion.. 'es.s'ential -that^ they, should .:.be 
■"'abandoned.. ; ^ 

As the Collector of Backerganj says, rai^ait seldom sells 
his land except under sudden and pressing necessity. To give 
the landlord the right of 'pre-emption under such circumstances, 
and to compel the vendor to comply with the dilatory procedure 
laid clowm in. section 32, would be virtually to stop the sale when 

It was on, i}r natural that Mr. Diitt should be higlil^y 
gratified at the appreciation, of his, report by Govern-^ 
ment. He wrote thus to his' brother 


My dioar Brother, — My report, - along with other re])oriH, 
lias been published in the extra supplement of the /•Viif/b;/ 6r//sT//e 
of llic ntii instant. I almost blush to read the frequent and 
lavoiiiribic notices of my report which the L. G. has taken of ni}’ 
report in his despatch to the India Government, llui what makes 
rue more glad is that all my important suggestions have been ac- 
ce])0:u, /oui the Bill if passed in the shape it has now assameih 
will do lasiir^g good to the country. Sir Ki-cers Thon.psoip 
in spite of his niimercais faults and mistakes, will lie a. real bene- 
fa/itor to the rnillious of the country if he can pass tlie Jhll as he 
renmiiijeiKis it. But will he succeed? Zamindari oppo-silion in 
Ythe..Gouneil will be violent and severe,. and there .are ha.lfliearted 
f&eh/:who w be willing to make, low promises, and an3m:orn- 
.f.proiirise in any of the main points; will mean rain., , I a.:ni stiil; .in. 
denii-ofiichal corresnondence wdtii Mr. MacDoniaell on the sub-' 
ject of the Bill, and I will continue to 'do my ■utmost do 'gdard 
:.r:a§aiiist any . treacherous tinkeriog '%ith . th'e' . present' 'p.ropasaIs^w“: 
pYbursg e',.';, .Ykh;;;:: 

■b;;;v::;. f:.', : s ■ ■ app I* eheEsi0ivSy h fro weyer , ' ■ . proved ^ , to, ' be'^ 

id^ytlo© trpe^; as',wi'II-Be;Beendrom,the,fpllowiiig,:” ; 

On the 2’]th February 18S5. the Bill was brought fonvard ia' 
Council by Sir Steuart Bayle;Yj w'ho moved that the .report of . the 
St:]ccl Cionirriittee should be taken into consideration. But the 
Bill was rot passed by the Council till the iith March, received 
the assent of the Governor-General 011 the and beearne law 
18S5. , '/Th.is Act ;. differed , in' .some,', impoitant 
particulars from the Bill wdiicb had been introduced into Coundi 
two yea.rs before. The Bill, as originally broiigiil in, embodied 
piuvisiuris for the sale of fafju' faluks ; hut it was eventually 
deleiTiiined tu leave Regulation VII 1 . of 1819 unloudied. I'he 
setllci^ ruiyat acrjuired by the original Bill an occupaury light in 
,di] lam* I'.eid by him in the \iilage or estate. *riie Art liiniled 
I his io loiid held in the same village. The occuraincy raiyai was 
cni|W'weri/d to inmsfer his holding, subjtjct to a right of pre- 
cm|'il:ioii l)y the landlord at a price, to be fixed by tiic (jvil 
Guiirl. 1 ne pre-emption claii.scs were struck out, ninl the power 
of' Iraiisfer was left to. be ..regulated- by- local custo.E'i. Tho-rtTit..- 
fif an occupancy raiyat could” not be enhanced, under tlie Bill, 
lo jui ciii’ioiint exceeding one-fifth of the gross produce, nor that 
of a 11 on -occupancy raiyat to an amount' exceeding five-sixteenths, 
but 'no lliTjiiatioE of this kind ■ found a- place in tlie Act In 
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suits for enhaiiceraent, 'the "'Bill '‘provides ' that ,uo 'increase of 
demand in excess of double 'the.' old rent should be awarded; but 
there was no corresponding-pro^dsidii'in the Act.-. A prominent 
feature of the Bill w^as the preparation of table of rates, by -which ' 
lands were to be classified according to the capabilities of, the 
soil, and rent rates ware to be fixed, which should be in force for 
not less than ten, or more than thirty years ; but this chapter 
was entirely struck out. The Bill provided that the non- 
occiipancy raiyat, if he were ejected from his holding, shuald 
receive compensation for disturbance; but no such stipulation 
will be 'found in the Act, 

While the Act was still under the anvil of the- 
Councii, Mr. Dutt supplied fresh information to Govern- 
meat. Two of the letters of the Revenue Secretary 
written about this time may be quoted here : — 

My dear Mr. Dutt, — I have been away on leave, and 'also 
...very;,, busy ' : smee my, returny;-.fects, which'^ I:. 'trust,,,^^will; : .explMh- lli::' 
delay in replying to your two letters regarding the so-called 
dMeirurediolders' fl ha.ve. laid bothdetters be!Q;rfe;^:l^ 
Hionoiir. They have been of use to us in showing the opposition'' 
in its true light. You will be glad to hear that so far as the 
Select Committee has yet gone with its revision of the Bill, we' 
have no reason to complain of the result. I am also hopeful as 
to the future, 'f rusting you are keeping Yours .sincerely, ' 

,Sf .,.,':'Af¥\DEAR: .Mkh'DiJTT,— YouVw .have ‘ 'see,h,,::|rbm| 

the .result' ;Gf:Mhbur ;StruggleB d:o ; 
the country a just Rent Law, It will, therefore, be unnecessary 
for me to reply in detail to your letter, wliich I was glad to 
receive. I do not abandon all hope that the BiJl, may be 
somewhat improved by motions of amendment in Council, but 
it is no’iv, I fear, quite hopeless to expect that it can be what 
we wanted in aily of the points noticed by you. libs is the 
more disappointing to ' me, to ' people who like yourself think; 
with me, becaiLSe it seemed but a-.short time ago that things 
■ 'Were .fgoingflhlrly- Aell.'-yf 

It would be impossible in the, short space of a letter. 'to; 
explain the various reasons' wLicIi have brought about, ti'iis 
result: some of them are- not even now clear to me: of others 
I cannot think with patience A .The .only .hope, or 'perhaps ,I 
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shouid say my great soutce. of soiace,,is tiiat in ilie long run 
the just 'Cause must triumpli.'' 'c;-Jhe ' landlords of Bengal are 
preparing for tliemselves the same ■sort of bed which a siiTiilar 
short-sighted policy made for landlords in ni}* native country—- 
irelanJ. J can only trust that the pains of lying on the bed 
may be nut. so great for Bengal as it has been for Irish 
huiillurdbu 

\\Si :it all events have done our best, and we can do ncahing 
aftur the struggle is^ for the time, over, but piU up, as bust we 
ran, against the obloquy we have incurred and tlie irilerrstKl 
niisintorprctations of our acts. The future lies with lis : and 
ill tlie fiiiirre struggle, should it be precipitated by oinvisdt.)iii 
on the landlords^ part in our time, I hope you and I may bo 
figl'tlJiig in the same side again. — Yours sincerely, 

A. F. 


Ill 

In February 1891, 'he wrote from Diiiajpiir to the 
D/d/aJi Minvriwo letters on 'the- Age * of Consent Bili* 
outlining wbat lie called a ^^practicable solution of a 
c'lifticuit problem/'" ■ At the eoncliision of the second 
lei ter, he made a characteristic suggestion :~ 

I implore oiy countrymen, therefore, those to whom vre look 
up for Intel lectiial guidance and real progress, to convene a 
great meeting on this subject. Let the Bill itself, and the iriodi- 
lications proposed, be calmly discussed, and let suggestions, 
siipporiiiig the principle of the 'Bill and modifying it into sliape, 
best suited to modern Hindu notions, -be adopted. Having 
thus agreed among ourselves, let us approach the Clovernment, 
as the M iihainoiadan community has approached, teiidering 
our services and our help to the cause, of progress and the 
ref)rt;ssiori of a sin against nature, but safegiiardiig our existing 
ciisifiiiis against sudden and violent change. Tiuj split whidt 
appeared to thieaten our, unity will thus be liualal, aiHl the 
wiiole nation and its numerous associations and organised 
lit.idie.s, social, religious, and political, will bless the ri.'uiies of 
the iriit; reformers and patriots 'who will thus stand forth to 
secure out unity, to serve the cause of progress, arid to saie- 
guard the customs- of the day against -a violent ebange. 

Cooiriienting upon This wise intervention,, the 7nd/tm 
jWifyvr said -■ ,// , 
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' The two letters from'- pur ^ distinguished Bengal Civilian ^ 

R. '^C^'Dixttj One of which appeared; in these ' columns' - 
and the other of which we publish this morning, have been most 
opportune, and will go far to strengthen the hands of Govern- . 
ment, and also to restore harmony among the contending fac- 
tions. Mr. Dutt is as, good an authority as any other on Hindu 
Shastras and' all ancient and modern Hindu writings, and he 
can claim to speak with the very highest authority. And he 
has shown conclusively that the early consummation of marriage 
is a comparatively modern innovation, that it was altogether 
unknown in Ancient India, for early marriage was likewise 
then unknown ; that the consummation of marriage on the appear- 
ance of the 'first , signs of ■piibe-rty is a modern, custom, which lias,: 
crept into Hindu society within the last few centuries, and that it 
so crept in after the Muhammadan conquest and when Hindu 
national life, had' become':extinct. ' ,It;'was then "Only; that ■ 'EaghtlA' 
..naiidan .and' other- commentators;'bad'; their; 'innings. 

'.second ' • letter, ■. headed; ■ -..A' :Practicahle : 'S olu tion.;.: VO'I:- .DilldplC 
Question,”, which; .we .■;p.ublish:': this morni0g,;.ougbt; .td‘::'::CO'm 
the. widest, 'attention.-,, ■ .Tt. will .-'be seen that :Mr. 

■ our;- -, 0 Wii' . arguments. ' ' ■ He says that, thc: time. for. 
crimination' has passed,' and. fhe . time for mutu.ai .;"suggestions:''";fiA:''' 
the''' modification. :■ of' the"' Age.: -of ■' Consent BiIl:'-:Bas ', com-e,,'";'':,:;!^q'; 
Tope;, .".with our .distinguisbed' ’-correspon:deiii;f fiat ‘-''the.: .ti:th;.|: ''fk;: 
no.w;CQme for the, moderate- 'and^. ,sensible;'::i|.gli; ' .from;.''' both,;.; ;s.ides": 
,:tO;;3,oln.''ha!ids,,;:a'nd::t0.:agree'to.'somercdmh||iTTop'osiah”,t.'':;Th.i^^ 
are our owm sentiments, as given expression to several times 
:i:n vtheset coIu.mns.t:;';-Ast-we':;.ourselves'-'..'.kaid:':;yfester'day,'':';^ 

;a . ,p.revious; occasion, ' Alx. ;-Diitt .would tnot'' regard.' The- bpmibis'':' 
of “ dishonest men among- us who', trade,' with, vast- '-profit-'To;^ 
themselves, either/in the' name, oftHindu - orthodoxy,. ;Ortin;'-..the; 
.name .of social ' reforms.” O'f'- course, it- is: the interest .:-c>f:--:-s-"iidi:': 
men to let the controversy go on indefinitely. But the country 
cannot afford to play their game. Mr. Dutt has quoted the 
three alternative proposals, which have been suggested to the - 
Government already, viz. those of Mr. Manomohuii (}hose, of 
I\Ir, A. O. 'Hume, and of Sir Romesh Chiioder Mitter. It is 
I\ir. Dutl’s idea that these moderate proposals should be con- I 
sidcred at a great "historical” meeting, to be held in Calcutta, 
and at wiiich Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter himseif may preside. 
We think that such a meeting, composed of moderate men 
from both sides, and from w*hich the violent and the dishonest : 
are carefully excluded,, might really lead to 'wliat' Mr. , Dutt 
calls a practicable solution of a" difficult question. , 
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'' The only other official report submitted by Mr. Dott 
about this period of his service, to which reference should 
he made is his note on Country Spirits* This appeared 
in the Keport of the Excise Commission, appointed by 
Sir Kivers Thompson in Deceinbcr 1883, to consitler and 
report upon the subject of the Excise on Country Spirits, 
in ail its aspects. The Commission was appointed 
^pdirseq lienee , of clear' indications of 'a, serious . in crease" in' 
:dtf d^coii'SiiiBption of . spirituo'us ^ liquors-, in Be.i.iga I , ajid , as 
.■d,li'ere appeared to'be reason to; believe that this 'increase 
was to sonic extent due- either to' the oiitstil',1 system .o.f : 
^excise, or to the. manner, .in which -that' 'systeDa .lias,.beeii' 
;®,drked^ foiiowiiig quotations from his note ex- 

>,|>res's'' Mr. -Dutfs views.on.'.this i.mportant' questioner .■■■■';. i, 

:Th ..of the o;utstill; .:s|stem.:';Und0uM the, 

effect of repressing illicit distillation of country spirit to a great 
.:ext.eiit\: '.'The evilSj- howeyerj^which.. ..tke..mew; , system;, i.iitrQ;(iu.ced 
far- ■'greater;; ; 'than^ ■ dho,se ■■ ..wliiclv : ;it checEedf- 
Liquor was sold so cheap at the outstills that a large proportion 
of the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal people became consimiors. 
IJiHier the previous system a very small section only could afford 
.v:tci-b.uy distillery- liquor, .'and another- .very small .section.. habitually; 
Tyided;, the'- law :and ..distilled: -for ;.'tliemselves5 while,' ;iri.ass .: ef .: 

the drinking po]mIation contented themselves with pih'IiT^a/ or 
rice-beer. Under the new system the great mass of them gave 
ffi|y;|''yr%£/af'a.Rd' .t 0 .dk' tO'.co-URtry.'-s'pirit.. 

.y:;;:;:.;;. ;':lfor:;:m reasons^ 'I. consider '■ ,c'0'Uhtry;;s:pi'ritv;: a;;;,bad -:.siibstitu.te ■, 
for the rice- beer. Eice-beer,or paclmnd is food, it lias much, 
noiiiishiiieiit in it, and, while it slightly inebrialesbt scarcely docs 
any harm. Country spirit, on the other hand, is |)uru drink and 
nut it intoxicates much more, and affords ncBioiii'ishmcut : 

ii leads lo greater excess, and it tells on the constitution. 

M)' ubstrvatioiis in Hankura often rernindi-d mo of the twee 
ceiehiaied paintings of Hogarth — one of Beer Lane, and the 
ulher nf (dll Lane; the one a picture of comfort and hrqepimws, 
the other a picture of misery, degradation, and sin. 

My remarks about the district of Backergaiij will be very 
brief. The large semi-aboriginal population that one meets within 
'western di.stricts is almost entirely - absetit in Backerganj, and 
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drunkenness on any large' scale' i's' also entirely absent. There is 
no general demand Tor drink, .and no general supply. In a 
traet of country 8o miles long and 6o miles broad, inhabited by 
nearly two millions of the most .prosperous and welkto-do culti- 
vators and traders, there are only 7.5 outstills. The reason is 
obvious. The great mass of the Musalman and Hindu population 
will have nothing to do with drink, and it is a matter of no im- 
portance to them whether the distillery system or the oiitstill system 
is in force, whether the country liquor is dear or cheap. 

But more interesting than his remarks on the effects 
of different systems of excise administration are the ob- 
servations which he makes at the conclusion of his report, 
on the allegation made in certain quarters that English 
education has introduced drinking amongst the more 
respectable and educated classes of Indians: — 

I wish to make a few general remarks about drinking among 
::'v':reBpectablev'':and:.edueatedf’hien.f-^vIt\;'’is;;;;a;;;mistake::;;:td^ 
often said, that English education has introduced drink in India.- 
'yDrink ''was ;w€lf khown^'invancientTndia,' ' and-: we'bhb#b:nqu|& 
:tha.':,fkctS'::Gf\the^' 4 asf,cehtu^^ tpbe\able.:L0rassertthif':drmk:i:ngri^^ 
a fashionable vice among the courtiers and retainers of princely - 
zamindars. De%^out S'/iaM'i worshippers have also been partial 
to drink for mrmy centuries in Bengal, and semi-aboriginal 
castes have always been addicted to drink. There can be no 
doubt, however, that with the introduction of English education 
in Bengal in the early part of this century a sort of impetus was 
given to drinking among the higher classes. Educated men who 
broke through the prejudices against forbidden food disregarded 
at the same time the salutary restraint against drink. Drinking 
was regarded as a sort of index to liberal ideas and reformed ways, ' ’ , ; 
as a commendable accomplishment in an educated gentleman. 

When there is a reaction against ancient prejudices and senseless 
social restraints, it is difficult to confine it within exact and proper 
bounds, and the first distinguished men from the Hindu College, 
who took part in ail the commendable political and educalional 
reforms a generation or two ago, were generally men w'ho were , ; '■ 

not admired for their sober habits, in private life. The example " - ' 
of these distinguished men was of course followed by a ' large ' ' ; 

circle of educated men in Calcutta. - . ' ' 

I have noticed with pleasure a salutary change in the Calcutta , ‘ 
society within the last twenty years or less, A closer knowledge'. ^ 
of Eiigli.di society, derived from- a :-more careful study as well' as , ■ 
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by the frequent visits ’of'eur; young 'men to Buro})e, has corivirK‘f.‘cl 
our educated coiinirymeivtliat 'drinking' is nut a necessary aceom- 
plishmeiit in J<kiglLsli societjj and that drunkenness is simply nckt 
tolerated. The public meiT of the present gcneralionj, who lake 
a lead in most |)oIitical and social agitations, and whom l:hcgn:ol 
inajoril}' of educated men almost instinctively follow to siiine 
exlenp are setting a commendable example of teinj-tenuicc, which 
is dilTerent from the example which was set thirty years ago. d'he 
ihoiisaiids of schoolboys who dock to public ]Tice.s tu listen to 
the speeches of their leaders on political and social matters are 
intimately acquainted with their habits and tlioughts in 
lifcj and instinctively adopt many worthy and amiable traits in their 
conduct. I believe I am right in staling that drunkenness is 
fieertasing among the higher and better ediical<‘d classes in 
(falciitia, and the L\am|)le set in Caiculta spread lapidly among 
the similar classes in all iiiofussal towns. 

I ha^^e made the foregoing remarks in order to show that 
drinking among the educated classes has nothing wdjatever to do 
with the oiitstill system, and that it depends entirely on other 
■influences on which excise legislation has no conirol. A great 
deal of what is wTong or objectionable in the present day is also 
laid at the door , of /English education. Thoughtful men and 
sincere welhwisbm's of this country and its people often regret 
that the edd patriarchal system in India should be so suddenly 
and rudely disturbed before another system has sprung up to take 
its place, and they doubt if it is wise to suddenly enfranchise 
young members of the society, and to let them act and think 
ill any way that they please. I confess I am somewhat of an 
orptiroist in lliese matters, but in justice to myself I may be per- 
mitted to slate that I have formed my opinion enlirely on my 
own personal observations. I speak from my own observations 
wiien I slate that the old system is being slowly repkiced by a 
new system, and that the new conditions of life and thought arc 
hualthier on the whole than the old, while thoy arc undouhlodly 
ii'iore suited to the requirements of the present day. Te mins 
in niodcrn Jlengal society some of the amiable cbaiwctciistic 
features of edd Hindu life, like .simpHciiy, obedience and luiobtru- 
Hiveiiess, and wc are struck at fust sight with, much tiiat is iin- 
desiailjle or positively objectionable. But a closer exauii nation 
always reveals the fact that in real kindliness of heart, in real 
Irelpfiihiess to .dependants and friends, and m the fuillifiil cIih.* 
charge of the affectionate duties which he owes to his kith and 
kin, the cdiicatM Indian wEo' has broken througli the joint family 
system is not inferior to his forefathers. In many nobler and 



cilizen-like qiialitiesj in integrity, in thought and action, in piildic 
spirit raid clevoUon to duty, and in an honest endeavour to serve ’ 
Ills country, he is pre-eminently superior to those who went before 
him, VVlieii ever}- one is allowed to speak and to act, ixiiich 
that is foolish, and much that is positively objectionable will be 
said and done ; but the follies which are incident to a sudden 
change ■ i n : the ■ .social ^ systerndwill .. be .corrected ...by .; tim'e,;,/w.hi:le- ^Ibb. 
real iiiipro\'5 inent that is taking place in thoughts and ideas will 
Iasi and will bear fruit. The development of citizen-like andl 
coiTiinendable equalities, which is due mainly to English education, 
has, already ' begun.' to bear-; fruit- in -society, and.. I-. may.-' addds. 
already receiving graceful recognition by (loveiTimc nt. The 
.Municipal Act' which, has just .been passed, and the 'Local ''"-Se.ib-: 
GoYernriient.measiire 'which is likely.-to pass'in the next cold season, 
.are; instances'' in''point. . '- 


V 

; The statistics ,.of..;erirne;ldr 'i'8g.o':at;tracte.d ■ 

.Was fo'und' that, an uiidiily.'.large proportion of crime' 'Vvidb 
'L'O't .repGrte:d^;and that.po.liee.'mqiiiry,into.a- .Mfge,'nU'm 
^-of: ■cases^..'pro.v:ed.. infruct'bbns,;:and'. that. . a ' disprbp'prtibslb 
-at6.'nbmi3b.r-:'.of:.-:'^ ^-before. thev'co'ur.ts-;yy^^ 

:a-cquitte-d'h'-.'-: 'VA''..':',..>Bro'¥inei:al'b.:;Commlt.te-e:''.:i,;.-''wa 

■a'p-pp'in't ei'- .by ;,S.ir:: :Stepart.'Bay|eyb 

.. Go ver n me.nL- of T ndiai^:tq:dn||ni,re; mi'eu.t e'ly i 
:bf :;;-.the.'..fu'i'isat'isfacfery;>tifeybl:b th.e'li',p 61 icbbv^^^ 
province, .and to- ascertain b\v- wliat' meapsy^%h,ethe.r'':l:'eg^i^^^^^^^^ 
lalive or executive, remedies capable of being made 
;,effective c,dnld:-be'devised;andlappiieiii;v-f,.^^^^ 

Mr, Duitj while Collector of Burdwaii, suboiitled an 
exiirrastive report on the subject, which was incorporated 
in tlie final report of the Cooimittee published in 1891. 
jointly with this report of Mr, Diitrs slionic! be con- 
sidered !iis report (September 1891) submitted on the 
draft Bill to amend the .Chaiikidari Act of 3870, in 
accordance with the reconimeodations of the Police 
Cmiiiiiiltee, Subsequently, in 1892; lie published' a 
siTial! pamphlet 'entitled *'^'The Chaukidari Act: A Diffi- 
culty and its Solution/'in'whicli'he still further elaborated 
his views with regard to the 'creation of an effective 
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'machinery of ¥illage local 'selfrgovenimenh calculated: 
to briug ihe Subdivisional Officer' and the District 
Magistrate into closer and more sympathetic touch with 
the people. In both these, 'reports, Mr. Dutt strongly 
controverted the view that the rural police should Ixr 
coiripletely subordinated to the regular police. In liis 
first repori he showed that actual experience does not 
justify liie anticipation of any tangible iiiipixn enieiiLs in 
the detection and suppression of crime by a more com- 
plete subordination of the rural pcriice , to the V'Pc)ilee 
Department than actually existed at the time. In inost 
of the tliaiias in Btirdwan, he poinlcd out, although the 
. Dhai'ikidari Act' did not .apply .and .the chaiikidarS' , were' 
,c:o,mpietei.y 'uod.er the cGiitroi \ of t.he ' Si:iperiiiten.de,iit' 
.'of ' Police, the rural police ..force in ..Burdwan, ■,w,as„ad“ 
iiihtcdiy more ineliicieiil tliam in most other districts. 
Similany hi miioicipai aieas, where the municipal police 
;db;i:istal')k ,took’'the-':place;;.QfrGhau.kida.r:S' ,,of' lairalsateasi' 
hgures' '■ .slidwed--;.- that was ' 

|ig||ydiid' deteetio.ii ■'muehupodren ■ In’ .ftis;' report ' the 

::;|5ijhph]ch:::lie:^d€yeldpcddhcddeaYt.h'at.^ 
tion of the difficulty woulxl be to organise a system of^ 
local selbgoverning bodies, with elementary powers and 
responsibilities; and to subordinate the. rural; .police., to; 
these bodies, subject of course to the general cofitrol 
and supervision of the Subdivisiona! Oflicer unci the 
District ‘^fagistrate. His views on this point are of great 
interest, and are slowly but surely forcing their way 

Tlh* panc^hayeli system has failed [lie wrote] h'.jwuse ewry 
linlc village with about eir.hiy houses leas been iindi* hiln ^ 

# 'hriokidari Union, a'ld we have sought to frnl within 
hiirb small unions, inhabiuxl by ignorant villagers, nien lit lo 
carry mil the provisions of the law. The panchayeti sj/steni wiil 
succeed if we form nnions with larger areas, includir.g gnaups cif' 
villogics, so as to make the selectioo of infelligent arx] 
mr?!i possible. If a, small agricultural vilkii^e willi a liundr. tl 
fiuiihes of cultivators be made into a Cbaiikidari Uiiion, as has 
'been done hitherto, vre can only get ignorant ciiltivalois .to be 
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appointed as members -of paricbayets, and the system must be a 
foilurc. If, on the other hand, -we -enlarge our jimits and group 
together ten or -twelve villages to form a union, we can find 
within it raen of influence, intelligence, and some education — men 
who are respected in the neighbourhood and are willing to lo3'aliy 
serve Government in the work of administration.' Men of the 
position of Taiiikdar, and respectable trader, and Mahajan, 
a priest, a village physician, a village schoolmaster, a cultivator 
on a large scale, may be found within such limits willing to come 
forward for election * and such men are likely to help us in our 
administration. 

We have every reason to expect much help from panchayets 
so constituted. The District Officer and the Subdivisional 
Officer will obtain from intelligent and representative bodies 
iiTuch useful local information, and will also obtain from them 
help in making local inquiries and settling local disputes. The 
District Board and the Local Boards will utilise them in su]')er*' 
intending and dispensaries, in reserving tanks 

in villages for drinking purposes, and generally in'tk) work of 
village sanitation. On extraordinary occasions, as during a 
famine or during census operations, such local bodies will be of 
the greatest help to us. And on all occasions they' will fornf'd, 
link^ 'Which does not at present exists between the Goimyimenf and ^ 
the people. In the absence of such local bodies really represent- 
ing the villagers, government officers have no real touch with 
the people ; their administrative acts are misunderstood ; and 
their measures and objects are unknown to the mass of the 
people. 

These views were partially shared by other experi- 
enced and senior officers in the service. Mr. Cotton^ 
then Cliief Secretary to the Bengal Governmeiih hi 
wl'iom hfr, Dutt sent a copy^ of the pamphlet, wrote 

I am much obliged to you for your little.panqffilet, .Although 
we differ as far as the question of police control is concerned, on 
all other points in regard to unions \Te are, I think, in agreement. 

In his speech in the Council of the Lieutenant- 
GovenioG Mr. Cotton said 

I am far from asserting that local self-government may not 
be extended to villages' in' /this province. 1 believe that 
some steps might judiciously^ have been taken in this direo 
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tion, 1 Ix’lieve that lhe''‘;iimon''tonre.mplated iintler the J.ocal 
SelhGovernment Act might’ ha-ve been established and organ- 
ised with a view to exercise of particular f auctions. But those 
fiwctions are functions of a- purely local character. If ycaii 
extend the principle of local self-government to a village or 
group of 'vilkgeSj it must be limited in Its application to questions 
in wliich alone that village or group of villages is i uteres ted— 
tlirit is to say^ such objects as sanitation, keeping tanks clean, the 
f)rovision of good drinking water, it may be the drainage of a 
portion of a village, the clearing of jungle, and the like. It 
occurs to me lhat this latter is one of the fust things which may 
properly and rightly be entrusted to village unions. Again, 
there is the question of village communications. Wliat can 
more aptly be made over to local bodies in the mofiissal than 
tlie control over its village roads, or the control over schools, 
I'jiiraary schools, the village 

in the amended Chaulddari Act which was passed, 

' tlie control of the rural police was, however, left entirely 
with the District Magistrate, and public opinion read 
in ^ this measure a continuance of the old unsatisfaev 
tory slate of affairs, in- which both the pancliayets and 
the rural police are in reality qompleteiy subservient to 
the regular police. 

As was to be anticipated, critics were not wanting 
who questioned whether there are not many difficulties 
in the way of the practical working out of the scheme 
outlined by Mr. Dutt. Thus the Ejigiishami of the !5tli 
August remarked: ^‘'We are willing to concede to Mr. 
Dutl the position that groups of villages, crili them 
circles or unions, are better suited to the working of 
a Village Fh.)lice Act than isolated villages, bn! we cam 
not, sha,re his enthusiastic assumption that leading and 
public-spirited patriots are everywdiere to be found in 
any part of rural Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, Has the 
experience of the working of Miinicipalilies, and of Dis- 
trict or Local Boards in any district in Lower ILfjigal 
been such as to warrant such an assumption ? 

it is remarkable, however, in how many essential 
points Mr. Diitt anticipated the recommendations of the 
‘ Indiati F^oHce Commission of_ 1902-03. In regard lo liis 
cerilral position, that the. rural police sliould not be 



made completely subordinate, to the regular ■ police/but; 
slioiikl be linked with village agencies, he was iiilly sup-' 
ported by the Commission, as will be seen from the 
following extracts from its Report :~ 

Retiirning ■ now to the 'general consideration of the subject,; 
ihe' C/Jpaiii'issi to. record the strong'. impression that has 

been made on their minds in the course of this inquiry of the 
paramount importance of maintaining and fostering th,e existing 
village agencies available for police work. With reference to 
this question, the Commission desire to emphasise their convic- 
tion that the village police ought not to be separated from village 
orgaiiisatipii, and. ' placed ■ under, Uhe regular force.. Th.ey . desire; 
to see, not a body of low paid stipendiaries or subordinate police 
scattered over the country, but utilisation of the village agency 
itself. ./The village '.'is, the ■■■..unit.; of ■■■administration.:..^' .,;'':T.i||3fbyed':. 
administration, lies ■ in . teaching: -the 'vi.llage-'-cornniun,!i|||fe^^^^ 
an active interest in their own affairs. The village commimity 
:i;s .:'represented ,(ordmarily)^ by ■.'its'^;headmanv andv:;effeGtive:'/p 
admim.siTation must be ..bas.ed 'on 'the 'recognition and enforce*/ 
^inent of the responsibility' of the headman. HiiS' the rnaff'whp'':. 
caii J-eally help., the. police.-;., his- position, -and m-i.uence ■ sh6.iildfbe:;' 
.strengtlie.n.ed, . and ; it :is . to .■ him- that the police;, '.should look . ion. 
cO“Opera1:io.nvin their ' work.:;' ' . ■;■■■".';; The ■ Commissibii . consider /it-'tb/ 
be of /vital importance, to .emphasise the respQiis,ibiliiyof :the 
headman, and to hold the village police officer, by ^Yhatever 
name he may be locally known, responsible rather as the sub- 
ordinate of the village headman and his servant for the per- 
formance of. police, functions. '.The ''village "headman for poliGe.;- 
purposes 'ought,, .as far as .possible, to..' 'be, t'he man . recognised /as ' 
headinan in, respect of the",'' revenue and .general administration;: 
of : the .village: : where that' is u.mpossible, . he ought. to^ b.e-.;a^"man:;: 
.of',,po,sitioii :and infl.ueiice .'in .the '■'village, , and .the. District...',G:fe 
ought to maintain and strengthen his position and influence. . . . 
The intimate connection and association of both these men 
with the people must be maintained. Both should discharge 
their duties as representing the village cornmunily, and as 
responsible to the head of the district To place the village 
police officer under the thumb of the station-house officer would' 
be to subvert the system in its essential principles, to get out of 
touch with the people in their customs, usages and interests, and 
often to place the dregs of the people over respectable classes. ^ 
The village watchman would become the menial servant of the 
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pol'ir.c^ and probably beicpmeimscruptilotislii his nielhocls. He 
TOuld work apari from, .aiid' ofteind against, the villige head. His 
intimate knowledge of village affairs would be lost, and he would 
becoroi'^ a \-ery inferior police ofEcer. Both the village headman 
ritul the village police otEcer must be regarded as co-opemtiiig 
with, not subordinate to, 'the regular police. 

The main contention of his pamphlet that the key 
fo i^ood jgovernnieot in India is to he foniid in a care- 
ful reorgani*-aiion of the ancient self-governing vilbnge 
institutions of the country^ a view which he? greatly 
developed in his later writings, also received the full 
support of the Decentralisation Commission of wdiich 
he was himself a member. For the3 Conitriission recoin- 
niended ‘'DJrai it is most desirable, alike in the interests 
of deceiiiraHsation, and in order to associate tlie people 
with tlie local tasks of administration, tliai a.o aijempt 
si’iouki be made to constitute and develop village pan- 
cljriyets for the adminisiratioa of local village affairs.’* 

in other iiiioor points also, such as his recoranienda" 
'tion for an iuifwovement' of the existing system of 'the 
surveillance of bad characters, with, the object of pre- 
venting as far as possible unnecessary harassment by 
the suboi'dinate police ; for a more judicious and careful 
use of the large powers given to Magistrates under 
sections no CIP.C. ; for a substantial increase of the 
pay and prospects of Sob-Inspectors and Inspectors, and 
for the avoidance as far as possible of police investiga- 
tion, by Head Constables, his views received the support 
of the' Police Conimission. 

Firrally, in his report to the Police Committee lie 
suggested that District Magistrates should have ampler 
powers than they now possess, to employ picadors rind 
legal experts both in watching important police iiivcstiga- 
lions, and in advising police officers while the)? are engaged 
in iiuiking investigations into difficiiit cases. 

At. a lime [said Mr, Dutt] when the District Jhir is daily 
'becanning better educated, and therefore more itinuerUial and 
slroiig, and when the .whole strength of the Bar is practically 
fiK)no[}ol!bed for the defence mjinporlant cases, the appomtiiient 
of a h'^gril officer to iitterest himself in such casccs, and to work 

H 


for the prosecution of such cases froip'their first initiation to their 
close, seems to me to be urgently required for the purposes of an 
efficient criminal administration, 

It is safe to say that most District Officers will 
cordially endorse this view, and steps are already being 

taken in some provinces to give District Officers niucn 
ampler powers in the matter..- . 


CHAPTER IX 


VKOA” ‘‘THE LAYS OF ANCIENT IKDIAC AVT 
THE SAHiTYA PAR I SAD 

! 

A sCjCIAL novel in Bengali styled ^^Sansar/' ;ind l!ie 
translation of the Rig Veda'* were the fruits of 
lii ^ lilerary labours after he went on fiirloiigii ip iFSc,* 
Cf ‘"Saiisao^ and its sister voiiinie we shdl 

S|)eak hereafter. The translation of the Rii^ Veda. 
belongs to an entirely different sphere of his iilerary 
activity. He had a deep-seated conviction that no 
fallen iialion can rise again to greatness unless her sons 
feel witl'iiii them the life-beat of the truly great acliieve- 
iTierits of their forefathers* The poems and byniiis of 
tlie r^ig Veda/* revealing, as they do^ a paniheistic 
sclierrie of the universe and the iinmaneiice of the 
Siipreiiie Spirit, marked the highest altitude ot hpircnal 
W'isdoiu reached by the ancient Hindus, To lay bare to 
the people I he riches of this locked-up and forbidden 
Store of spiritual wisdom was an ambition won In' iP* 
this devotee of Indian nationalism, and the industry and 
courage with whicli he accomplished this task and siiC“ 
cc:od‘ii!ly incrcarne all difficulties are deserving? id" 
]-nwisc. ^Ir. Natesan writes in the short biograpdiy of 
Mr, Du'b from which we have already quoted:— - 

If 111* hriil promised himself a quiet and congenial ilt-'cir}' 
week, hr fomid liimself mistaken. Orlhodoxy look tilann al lit; 
proS]>ecl oi‘ the sacred hymns being laid open to la}’rni‘n; and 
Iht: idi.a of a noB-Brahirnn like Mr. Dutt laying srarfl!.gjfi;s 
hancLs on ilis holiest of holy books raised a perfect storm of 
o|)pnsitioiL Bengal had seldom witnessed such a viokiit literary 
contrin’ersy since the days when the venerable Vidyasagar irad 
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Stood up for the marriage of Hindii widows and the abolition of 
polygamy. Furious articles appeared %Yeek after _ week 'in ver* 
iiaciilar newspapers, sarcasm or- invective was poured on thcj 
devoted head of the daring translator ; and the translation itself 
was condemned and vilified before it had appeared in print 1 

Dutt faced this opposition in the tvay in which he has faced 
all opposition through life. He scarcely deigned to make a 
reply ; he vrorked silently and laboriously through the hot 
summer months; and, before Uhe year 1S85 was out, his first 
volume EsStonished an orthodox world 1 The very attacks on 
his book had added to the list of his subscribers ; and before he 
sailed for Europe, early in 1886, the complete translation of the 
work was in the press. It is the only complete translation of the 
‘*Rig Veda^’ hymns published in the Bengali language. 

In carrying out this arduous Work, Mr, Dutt received 
the support of the Local Government, and Sir Rivers 
Thompson directed a portion of the printing expenses 
to be borne by Government 

The Eftgliskman published the following appreciation" 
on the work : — 

Mr. Dutt has not, we think, acted unwisely in adhering mainly 
to the traditional interpretation of Saya'na, except- in rare 
instances where Sayana is obviously wrong, and tries to construe, 
the simple hymns of ancient bards according to the mytholo- 
gical, philosophical, and pantheistic doctrines of later Hinduism. 
There is a sufficient unanimity of opinion, however, among all 
scholars as regards the general import of the ‘^Rig Yeda,^‘ The 
religion of the Yeda consists of the worship of the sun, the fire, 
and the air; of the sky, the dawn, the storm, and all other 
manifestations of nature which inspired a simple agricultural 
people on the banks of the Indus with gladness or with awe. 
We find heqiient references also to the wars which these Aryan 
invaders waged with the black aborigines, while we get occasional 
hints as to the life and manners of ’these early Aryans, their 
pastoral habits and agriculture, their marriage ceremonies and. 
domestic habits. Mr. Dutt has considerably added to the use- 
fulness of the work by drawing attention to these passages-in his, 
notes, and by annexing to each volume a sort of index to these 
notes. These indices will enable tho general reader to follow up 
his inquiry into any particular subject, and to lay his finger. at 
once on the passages in the -V Yeda which illustrate that subject,. 
_ On the whole we consider the Work a very useful publication, 
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and it 'will enable the Bengali; rteding' piiblic" to examine tor 
themselves an ancient and sacred' work in- which they must e?er 

The Bm^'ake of the 12th March 1887, drew the follow- 
ing iiispiratkrn for Indian Nationalisai from the verses 
oflhe Veda^-’ 

'\Ve would ask our countrymen to reflect for a oionient 
the last |)assage in the last page of the last volirint* of Mr, 
.r)lilt\s translation. Wc render the passage into Englisls for 
the benefit of the reader 

(1) 0 Fire! Thou art Lord! O Bestower of choicest 
IkTipffe,;: thou- art' indissolubly- ■ associated- -.with- every ■; being. 

'ihoii art Imi^riirig at the altar, - ^ TlToa/givest 

(2) () Singers of hymns 1 Chant your hymns in one 
voice* May your niinds be blended in one common object. 

-p^ :after;4h,e;exa:mplef0p-;the.;:ancfe 

share with perfect unity of feeling the offering of Yogya, 

(3) Let the recital of hymns of these priefJts be hanrionl- 
pus and in the same unifomv strain. Let their minds and 
hearts 'be one and the same. 'O Priests!' 1 am initia.ting 

' ^ you in the same Mantras, and am burning Incense for your 
common benefit. 

■'(4) Let your view^s'and aspirations be the same, and let 
your minds and hearts be the same. And may there be 
perfect unity among you and in all respects. 

' , The Pisliis of the ^Miig Yeda^’ in -their last slokas enjoin 

upon the priests and upon the w^orshippers perfect unity of 
heart, 'soul, and spirit, hfay their views, ideas, and aspirations 
be the same— may perfect harmony reign among them— so sang 
the Vedic Kishis of olden times. It is true we are their 
degenerate clesc:eiidants, their spirit does not live aniongst us. 
We’ have fallen, fallen very far, from the high ideal 'which was 
theirs. But in the midst of our degradation, wc are content to 
worship ti'tcir spirit, to sit at thdr feel, raid to derive from tlieri! 
Ijiat kncnvledge, anti in rare moments p.erhaps that iuspiratioii, 
W'liicfi Ininfslaling us into the past imparts to us' something of the 
fire and the fein'oiir of tlic past. The appeal, of the Vedic R'ishis, 
roiriiiig down to us through the Tii3*stic past and in a langnage 
which rrjrtjrds the noblest ideas of our own or indeed of any race, 
has a significance all its own. - 'Here our Indian patriots are 
straining every nerve, and are’ preparing themselves to make evciy 
sacrifice to further the interests, ‘"of Tndian unity. - Only hi 
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December lastj all India niet'from nortli, south, east, and west,' ■ 
and were in solemn congress assembled^ They met in response : 
to their own patriotic aspirations, and to 'the great lessons which 
the West lias taught them ; but they also met in obedience to a 
still higher call— that dvhich; comes to them from their sires of ' 
olden times. Modern India, as it seeks to give effect to the lessons 
tvhich it has learnt from the West^ draws marer to its own ancient 
traditions and habits of life. The translator of the Yedas has 
rendered a public service by calling attention to this passage, 
and we join with him in the appeal which he makes that these 
slokas slioiiid be graven on the heart of our people. We know 
now, such as we never knew before, that in cultivating among 
'purselves'.a sense of; unity and- a-- brotherly feeling, we. are'caltivaY^;: 
ing the spirit of ancient India, that we are drawing nearer to our 
fathers, and that in our owm humble way, and according to the 
measure; of our Jiumble capacities,;- we are; .glorifying -tliev-spir^^^^^^ 
our ancestors. May that spirit deepen and grow’ in our midst ; 

.' for;. it wil.!. :be, the moving; spirit of.^ modern,"; as^it....;was:;.bf 
India, and.it will, com municate'do. the^ dead forms,. -of 
life" that Promethean .spark "which , may .yet eerve '.to;,:,rev!?lf^'--:thb.m^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Such is, .our hope and 'such is' our -faith;. and:,we are confirmeEdfo; 
■'..:them,"'.by. the ^ voice .which co.meS' down toms-feom themiisty'',pa||::; 
vof ^ancient India, .and feo^rhjdhe ; venerated:: ..'felics,. of .piir;;revefod:':;. 
.■siresi 'l' I I'-';: 

.■:.:r:l.;Bo:th;';',p'i*ofe.sBdr ■iMaxl'MHifonldnd 
^whofolt'o-;::eO:ngrat'ul:ate:--.:Mr:C-;■Du|t|il^^ 
a hard piece of work/' wrote Professor Max Muller, 
I congratulate you on having finished it/' *'^My 
...dear friend/' wrote /Professor Cowell, eongrat-iilate- 
/you m,o.st heartily on’"'your .having. finished' the Bengali; 
.translation of. the -^.Rig V.edar* .. It. is an .achievemeii.t: 
;,::.weir- worth, the ..labour/'...- 

Airiong his own countrymen he received most en- 
couragement from the illustrious Baiikim Chiinder^ 
who ^ was himself engaged in interpreting the ancient 
religion and philosophy of 'the Hindus to his country- 
inch, and wrote 'an appreciative review in Bengali iin 
file;.:'; ;e0iumns-':. -of, 'The;;:i^m^^2^fv/.;/' 

It is impossible to praise too highly the work of ;Bkbii 
Roriiesh Chunder. It is^ not an easy task to translate the “ Rig 
Veda Sanhita/' But" the thoroughness, accuracy, and rapidity' 
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with which Romeeh 'BabiL is /completmg the work would have^ 
evoked I'liiiversal praise in Europe, had lie been born there. 

the public feeling in- these matters .is dilTereiit in this 
country, and it is to be hoped that he won^t be discouraged 

Whatever others might say, we feel certain that Ibis work of 
Roiiitsb Bai)ii will bring him enduring fame. When the Kihle 
was translated into the modern language.^ of Europe, the Roman 
(kitholic priests and other scholiasts sliowed bitter hostility to 
the work. It is not unlikely that Romesh habu aHI incvl with 
;y#imikr opposition. But as in. Europe- the traBslatioii of. the 
;h'.Bible |}aved the way for reforms in .religion and a general, a,d- 
:- :’Faiice in civilisation, it is- certain similar ' .results will, follow', the 
Rig Veda ” in. this, country, ■ The Bengalis w.ill 
iiever^ be able to fully repayf.the. deep debt. of. gratitude under; 
wwhich Mr. Dutt has placed 

erudite, Dijendra'hNdth-VTagore;.v,eide.st- 
tlie famous Maharsdii Devendra Nath Tagori% wrote to 
.Bengali. 

I am much beholden to you for the valuable present of 
your book. Under "what a deep debt have you placed Bejigal. 
The mine of untold w.ealth:..'Adii.ch: kith lay bu.riecl iinde.r 
-:..:'|ei”ourid.5 you have now . exposed '.to -.the' . dafded "gaze of Bengal. : 
lire ancient and pric^-less jewels are, it is true, ours., .by your 
birthright, but, nevertheless, it is through you :that.'W'cr.,,see .tlieiii: 
again to-da)?. P:' 

II 

The Lays of Ancient India/' composed chiefly 
during Mr. Duffs furlough in 1893, appeanitj in 1894. 
Hic toUuwiiig review from tlic cohimiis of /ar/ai is a 
luif exposition of the merits of the work and the 
wliicli it lielped to fill : — 

1,11 recent years there have been many leanicnl, pcitJlica! 
a lid deliglufiil renderings of the matter or spirit of Indian 
prnJry into the English language. Scientific men and pcnas 
have vied with one another in giving the inquiring IVest sweet 
tastcb of the rich beauties of thought and feeling oi the Easl. 
T'hc British public have taken all greedily; but il iiiiist ha. 
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'confessed that the average reader has been bewildered by these 
samples and failed to ' grasp' their relation, to each otber^ and ' 
the general scope and range, of - Indian literature, the various ■ 
steps in its development and' the special characteristics of each 
epoch. Mr. Dutt has attempted a useful work in preparing a 
book of selections which cover the wdiole period of ancient 
Indian literature, and give the English reader, in a convenient 
form, a sort of bird’s-eye-view of the thought and poetry of the , 
more than thirty centuries. Of course, in a book of about tw^o 
hundred pages of large print, it is but little which is actually pre- 
sented — a few' small grains as samples of the great harvest— 
but they have been selected with taste and judgment, and 
excellently serve the purpose of not only whetting the appetite 
for more, but of pointing the way to find it and making it seem 
easier than before. If Mr. Dutt has made a mistake, it is in 
trusting too much to his command of English verse. We 
frankly avow the difficulty he has found in performing his work 
in a language which is not his mother tongue, and he has no 
reason to be ashamed of a result which not one Englishman 
in a thousand could have achieved. His English prose is of ■ 
a high order, rich, lucid, and vigorous; but his verse seldom 
rises to the poetical feeling, the dignity and beauty of his ' ' 
subject. He has almost invariably chosen common jingling .. 
metres, and more often than not has found it difficult to reach 
the end of his stanza without false accents, awk^vardly trans- 
posed phrases, or w’^eak, jarring rhymes. However, these blem- 
ishes are but superficial. Through them and behind is the 
beautiful thought, the rich stirring imagery, and the profound 
wisdom of his subject matter. He has apparently a strong clear 
perception of the spirit of the original, which the thonghtfii! 
reader can feel, see, and appreciate, and under the spell of 
which he forgets to criticise fastidiously the dress in which it 
is presented. Curiously enough Mr, Dutt has been most suc- 
cessful in the metrical rendering of some passages from the 
Upanishads. His reason for turning these into verse is, the 
less apparent as the originals are in prose; and hi’ax M>aller 
has been content with .’prose, for their appearance in English; • 
but ]\Ir. Dutt has thought verse desirable, and ' his verses are ' ' 

amongst the best in the book. PMHowing these three great, 
sections are some brief metrical renderings of the Edicts' of ' 
Asoka, who spread the . Buddhist religion throughout' India. 
Tims Mr. Dutt has presented ;to his readers at a glance 'a- 
complete outline of the -evolution of religion in the’ East;, a ' ' 
story spread over five and'-twenty centuries, but told in outline . ,’ 
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ill a hundred’ pages of short ■ ^nd' impressive extiacfs from tlie 
literature of successive generations. In the teinaiiiilcr of his 
voitime he gives some specimens of which may by comparisoa 
be called the modem poetry of India. A large portion of this 
is occii|)ied by a translation of a short epic of Bharavi. I'he 
story of the ^“'Hunter and the Hero/’ as he calls it in Englisli, 

I hough hundreds of years old, is claimed to be represcrilative 
of the poems which are the favourite study of the Iliralu even 
to the present day, and to convey the feelings, the and 

popular beliefs ,of modern Iliridtis, This long pcjeru is con- 
siderably abridged from the Sanskrit original, which is again an 
abridgment of one of the great ancient epics of India. It is 
typical of lire most prolific age of Indian literature. The 
original depends largely for its charm upon (he beauty of its 
literary form, the glowing imagery, the swcHJt alliteration, the 
rcdling phrase, as stirring as it is vigorous, Milton himself 
..might h.ave failed to ■■reproduce this in. an.. rideC|i.i.at.e. khiglish: 
form, but Mr. Dutt has done well. He has given iis the spirit 
of the original, the strange Eastern story, the romantic setting of a 
romanticisra as fascinating and as vigorous as that of the Western 
world, and yet so utterly dilTerent. He has done enough to 
inspire others to undertake a similar work, and has not left 
them hopeless vitli the despair which would face them if his 
workmanship were of uusnrpassabie merit. It only remaios to 
add that the volume is enriched with a number of notes and 
introductions to the various sections, which will prove of the 
greatest value to the reader or student who comes mvhis true ted 
to the study of the lays of ancient India. 

The Times observed 

hli\ Butt's graceful translations prove their author to possess 
no small skill at metrical English composition. 

The Sia/esmaiif which found fault with l.he title of 
the book, o!.>served:— 

In concluding this notice, after recognising the exccilerice ^c>f 
Mr. Butt's motive, his sound learning, and his poetical skill, 
strong ev<:eptiou oiust -be taken to the title ho has given to his 
vMunie. Lays of Ancient ludkB^ is obviously siiggosUHi by 
’Mae.uuhv/s ‘Ml.ays of Ancienf Romed''- A false analogy is lliiis 
established, for the ordinary reader could- expect to iinui ia Mr, 
Dint’s volume a series of ballads -dealing with conspicuous events 
in cuarl)’ Indian history, either translated from ilic Sanskrit irr 



catching the tone that a ballad-writer in those days might have 
assuiiiedv That is exactly what Mr. Dutt’s volume does not 
contain. There is no trace of ballad poetry, original or trans- 
lated, in it. 

Ill 

1894, Raja Binay Krishna of Sobhabazar 
wrote to Mr, Dutt, and requested him to become the 
President of the Bangya Sahitya Parishad, the Academy 
of Bengali Literature, an offer which he gladly accepted. 
He soon infused new life and vigour into this assembly, 
and much useful work was done under his guidanGe* 
The society has since published many old works, and col- 
lected numerous valuable manuscripts.^ The well-known 
poet Babu Nabin Chandra Sen was the first viee-presidenti 
and Babu Rabindra Nath TagOre, the foremostl litdt^ry: 
man of Bengal of the present day, was the seeondyldey 
president. Most of the leading men of Bengal sbpn: 
Joined the society. Mr. Dutt was made an Honorary 
Life Member in 1898. The society still continues to be 
the only important literary society in Bengal. i -L 


CHAPTER X 


‘^HiSTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INIilA’’ 

It was during the years iSSS'-go/when !M.r. Unit was 
irreharge of ; the lieaTyvand; responsible district of My**,, 
iiiensiiight that he iinaertook :nid compleiexi thc' gigantic 
:fask of. writing -a^ history of civilisation in Aiicie,iit .India..:' 
This was perhaps the most ambitious effort of his life, 
and it is the one English work; along wiili his transla- 
tions of the EpicS; by rvliich he wiil be longest rcirieiii- 
.,t}ered» ' . : The: .scope ■ of-hisiwork, The /exac t;, ©.bject;.;'; will 
;,}i;e/.s,et' before' himself; And\ the.. ;iai.ethod':wli:iolr'.Ee.'^^^^^ 

.could not be better slated than in his own words: — 

I have often asked myself : Is it possible, with the lieip that 
is now available, to write in a handy work a deaf; historical 
account of the civilisation of Ancient India; based on ancieot 
Sanskrit literature, and written in a sufiiclentiy popular manner 
to be acceptable to /the-. geneiai' Scholars who liave de- 
voted their lifetime to the 'study of Indian antiqui tics, and wlio 
have brought out rich ores from that inexhaustible rniiie, seem, 
however, to have little time or little inclination to coin tlie rnelal 
for the everyday use of the general public. TIic unambitious 
task must, therefore, devolve on humbler labourers. 'ITat there; 
h need for such a popular wwk w-ill not be denied. T'he Hindu 
stiidenfs laiowdedge of Indian history pracfically begins with the 
date of the Ithihaiximadan conquest— >llie Hindu intriud is ahiiosi 
a blank to him. The sclioolboy who knouts all alxmii tlie liA'ehat 
invii duns of \fahmiid, knows iillie of the first ijwu denis and 
wars t»f the Aryans, %vho cam opiered and settled in the ParAdj 
three tliousaiid years before the Sultan of Ghasni. 

j\nd yet such things should not be. For the liirAdu student, 
the histor}' of the Ilindo period should not be a blaii'kj nor a 
confused jumble of, historic and legendary narries. neligJoiis 
parables, and Epic and Puraoic myths. Ah /ins .w /v/iV;// 
an i/ijimam’ in forming a naiimi^s mind^ a mimis fkaracter. as a' 
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crifkai mid careful siu’dj'of'iis.fast-Msiory,, And it is by suck 
study ahne 'that an unreasoning and superstitious wop^shf 'of the , 
fast is replaced by a legitimate and mdhly 'admirationc 

Ten years ago I collected and arranged the materials then ’ 
available to me, with a view to write a- little school-book in iny 
own vernacular, and the little work has since been accepted as 
a text-book in many schools in Bengal. Since that time I have 
continued my work in this line, as far as my time permitted ; 
and when, three years ago, I was enabled by the generosity of 
the Government of Bengal to place a complete Bengali translation 
of the -LRig Veda Sanhila’^ before my countrymen, 1 felt more than 
ever impelied to re-arrange the historical materials furnished by 
our ancient literature in a permanent form. In pursuance of this 
object, I published some papers, from time to time, in the Cad 
ciitia ketriew ; and these papers, together with all other materials 
which I have collected, have been embodied and arranged in 

The method on which this work has been written is very 
simple. My principal object has been to furnish the general 
reader with a practical and handy work on the Ancient Histoiy 
of India — not to compose an elaborate work of discussions on 
Indian Antiquities. 

In tinder taking this great toork^ 1 7nust once for all disclaim 
any intention to make, any new discoveries^ or to extend in any way 
the limits of Oriental scholarship and research. My limited know"-, 
ledge of the subject precludes the possibility of such a pretension 
being advanced, and the limits of the present work made it 
impossible that any such results should be achieved. I have 
simply tried to string together, in a methodical order, the results 
of the labours of abler scholars, in order to produce a readable, 
work for the general reader. If, in the fulfilment of this design,' 
I have been sometimes betrayed into conjectures and supposi- 
tions, I can only ask my readers to accept .the as such, not as 
l;lpst:piical':disGoveries. -I' ■, I';.--' 

This herculean task was acco,iiiplished io three years. 

Huge packages of' books of reference arrived [writes Mr 
Natesan] from Calcutta, as there was no suitable local library y 
and when the District .Officer yw.ent -on his river tours in the 
rains, his boat was' stocked and leaded with, manuscripts, books,' 
and proof sheets. Without a 'moment to spare during the day, 
he often worked after dinner -till past -midnight, and sqmetinies 
.the g.rey light of the dawn' came'. to ' him^ as a -surprise, and sent' 
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hiol hastily to bed., It.TOS^mh'cit’ was risky^ to overwork thus; 
blit the cleteruiinatioiij the. passion of writing a history of his own 
country, impelled him'" to his , labours, and the book at last 
appeared in three volumes. 


It would be pretentious for me to atteoipl to describe 
eitlicr llie magnitude or the difliciilty of the task so siio 
cessfiilly accomplished by M‘r. Dutt, or to assign liiiii Iiis 
place as an Oriental scholar. That story is best told by 
contemporaries to whose judgment lie snbinitfcd his 
wmrk. It was reviewed by almost all tlie wclldcnown 
Oriental scholars of the day, aiub besides the luinierous 
criticisms which appeared in newspapers, reviews, and 
journals in India and Europcj numberless letters were 
received by the author from different parts of the world. 

in the Critical Reviezi^^ Dr. Kero, of Leyden, liad a 
long and thoughtful arlicie, from which the following' 
extracts are made : — 


Though from the ** ¥eda no history of states and wars can 
l>Q g]eaneci~—afid eltbris in that direcL-iou have not been wanting 
as, contribution to the development of the human mind, and 
especially as an authentic witness of the religious and moral 
notions of a highly gifted’ race daring the most ancient epoch 
know, 11 of its existence— yet the Veda’' has an historic worth 
which cannot be too highly valued. Not only the Veda,” but 
the entire literature which has come down to us in Sanskrit, 
Pali, or Prakrit, belongs to the most important productions of 
the human mind. The Chinese excepted, no people on earth 
can boast of possessing a literature in which its mental and 
religious development is pictured for more than thirty centuries^ 
as is the case with Indian literature. In the history of human 
civilisation, India occupies an important place, a phic-c so inudi 
I bcniH'U'e important that the Indian mind has made its inilucnce 
felt far beyond the borders of Hindustan, in l\ar!her hv.jia, 
Asiatic Peliigo, China, Japan, and Siberia. We are silent lierc*. 
on the discoveries made in the domain of flic comparative study 
of the r rid o-Ger manic languages and archreology in fkjrsia and 
A:ss)iia, which but for the knowledge of Sanskrit wtmkl have 
been iuipossible. : 

Although in scientiiic circles the knowledge of fndiau arili- 
qiiity is usually fully appreciatedj yet the ordinal'}’ reading public 



is still far from being satisfactorily acquainted with the results of 
scientific researches. This opinion is shared by the author of 
the Ilisiory qf Cwilisatwn in Ancient India^ and he has used his 
best' efforts^ to .supply a want he. has: .felt. ; ■ 

Dr. Kern then goes into details/ and his remarks are 
vaiiiablej,. 'both when Duttj and when 

lie',does not' The learned Doctor agrees with Mr. Butt 
ill th.ioki.ng:that it is'possible with our present knowledge'.,:/,,: 
:to sketch in ..main. .outlines^- the -development.: of I,o:d.ian.// 
civiiisa.tiori ; ,.b.ut. there .are. -many, gaps^ which m.oder,.n:'.: 
researches,. have not yet filled- up. . The origin of the::^idea/'' 
o.f Metempsychosis, which .appears for .the first time an:.; 
the Upanishads, and of the inhuman ciistoin. of sutii, 
which become , prevalent -■■ after . the time of : .'Manu.-';and^ 
Yajnavaika (several centuries after the Christian era),, 
;haye mot, Tor-: .instance, ^^;:been,:yet ':'exp!ai^l€d.i'^^■f^:^ 

H.iiidus mf . , the ' Vedic : .p,eriod,. dwo . sehob.ls' 'b f 
. Kern ;. says, present .us witlf -two. .different pictures.^::,© 
'school shows ,.'us the .favourable' side of their- character/;; 
. and M.r.;,Dutt follows this school while t.he,mbre,,rera^^ 
c.choo.1 is, in,clitted.;to une.arth-. and .place . before 
tie \h,arsh '' 'traits ..of Theirfch^ 'Ihe' truth,, in::- 

Kern's.,,' G,pinio,n, Tie ';midway.b;Mr..:Du|;l^^^^^^^^ 

■ Max ':M,ullef . .a,,n d' .Dr, .;Ra|e:ndrMala:,;:ii|:i||a> ' hold:s',::'t|ii^^^^^^^^ 

..himian:' sacrifiG€:.^ wa$;mn t,he:::H|iiius:^;^ 

times. Dr. Kern does not altogether Support Mr. Diitt. 
.The :':'l-ea:Fned,; Doctor .' thinks:' 'that-,, ..tbiemajority ;,:G,f,'.'thw 
Hii'idus,:fro.m,:the Vedic times downwards disapproved 
:,o,f human '; sacrifices, Rut that there were exceptions to 
this rule. Finally, the Doctor recommends Mr. Dntfs 
book “to those who, having made no particular study 
of Ancient India, nevertheless desire to obtain an insight, 
not altogether superficial, into the genera! (level opinent 
of the civilisation of India.’' ■ 

Professor Max Muller, in acknowledging the books, 
said : I have read both the volumes with great pleasure ; 
they exhibit the liistor}?' of the Indian mind ill a deliglT^ 
ful panorama passing before our eyes/’ Owing 'to' his 
failing health lie could not himself review the work, 
but his assistant, Dr. Winternitz,- published a ixwiew in' 


Tmimer^'s Record^ from ■which the: following passages are 

The author is iveli fitted for 'his task. Tie possesses a 
thorough knowledge of Sanskrit literature^ is well versed in the 
works of European scholarSj and, though saturated with Western 
ideas, is filled with a genuine love for his country and with a real 
enthiisia.siii for his subject. Nor can we doubt that this l)ook 
will serve its purpose, and help to. spread a .kn/owledge of aricienl 
India among Ihe Hindus of to-day. llji though chieflv wu-ilicii 
for Hindus, a perusal of it will be found useful arj<l inl'cresliiig; lo 
English readers also. And though the author professes u> write 
fur the giuieia! reader only withcnit "*any intention lo make any 
discoveries, ” yet., it' wiii..be.:no waste 'of tiiTie,,evei;i foi'the.; 
V. special scholar to. go: over,' the 'pages of this 'book. 

But while Mr. Dutt hardly succeeds— and there was no 
;ThaB..c:€' : of his succeeding— in.hniapping;: out' ;:i;he h.hiOBoldg!cal' ' 
I'QUtlines of the histoiw' of . Ancient India, he,:'has':b,eeii:’’;!Bilch;;;m^^ 
successful in drawing his pictures of ancient Hindu life, in ; 
riletching, 'Ihe deveiopmehTfdf ';lHmdu-:' civiiisati'oii, ^ ' Ilie rise''" ■ of 
■’intellectual and the decline of political and social life* It is a 
If < 2 i|:|>lehsure' to;:rread;' ;siich /-a ■ .chapter;. - as- 1 h.at on. ■Ah.e 6dci,al ' 'apei 
domestic life and the position of women in the Vedic age, lo 
hear the author’s praises of that age when wives ]fHn<'d their 
husbands in the performance of sacrilices, and when women were 
themselves Rishi, and composed liymns and performed sacrifices 
like men. For there were no miheaith} restrictions against 
women in those days, no attempt to keep them sedndeds or un- 
educated, or debarred from their legitimate place in society. 
Ami a pleasure also it is to read the character on the Aedic 
■Rishis, where Mr. Dutt proves, and dwells upon the iket, that 
those ancient pods of the Yedic hymns w^ere mtnibers of an 
iindiv:ided society, a society without caste. 

The well-IzoowD savant Monsieur A. Iiarlli Inid a 
long nolico of tlic work in the Rnmc ('nu'iHc, The 
fotlinviug extracts will be of interest:— 

Ir ts a.i the same time an essay lorrards the irroiL irisaUnn 
of scientific Irulhs and a patriotic wwjrk which lur. I )uit wvini*-.] 
t^') write, and, to undertake it, oone v^as in many respects bcUe;T 
I '*repa red than himself. Placed as Magistrate at the Iv.Mti of 
a district in Bengal, ‘Hvlymensingh, -with more than thr.ze ' 
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millions of inliabitantSj^'lie' has been able. to acquire the ex- 
perience of things and men- indispensable 'to'tbe historian. He 
has also, better than 'many of his countrymen, been able to 
understand the actual present condition of India, which knowledge 
is so necessaxy to one who wishes to 'understand her past 'con-' 
dition. Finally, Mr. Dutt knows Europe, where he finished 
his education. He is well acquainted with the principal works 
which have rippeared on India, in' England as well 'as on the 
Continent. And what he has gained by this long intercourse 
does not limit itself to merely temporary results. It has be- 
gotten in him the real occidental spirit, with very little difierence, 
the European, way of thinking and feeling. The assimilation 
is so complete, that in admiring him one would -wish for less, 
one would like to find in his book something more Hindu, a 
little less of what could have been written as well in London, 

'The book is written 'with warmth, in a clear and correct 
language, without that vain and' easy show of learning which 
:;tires: :more: 'th an; instructs, I he'shprt,H';;knoW' of . ^no.; w 
gives ';youka:',:Better /'idea-'': ■of \ancient;'dlndiae :and^ 
agreeable^xeading. '- ' Nothing' ;giVes ;a- :true^ and ' more ' 
idea'::oC:::the , work:..;accoinplished''^b^^ inelndia,; 

:gives ''more Tope:;fbr^the;;:^fadire.-;ih':: store 

Dr, H. Oldenburg's notice in the Deutsche Lit-^_ 

The entire execution, however, of the work of this finely 
cultured Indian, and one vrho is undeniably full of historic 
taste, and who can claim for himself lucidity and the courage 
of his convictions (which, if I mistake not, is more particularly ' 
apparent in his treatment of Buddhism), may \veli justify the 
hope of future success still more complete. 

Dr. R. Pischel;, of Hallej^pyrote in the Gotti^-igxr 
Ajtzeiger 

R. Ch. Dutt has honestly striven to make his countrymen 
acquainted with the results of European researches, as Ihr as 
they were accessible to him.'. He has proved himself to her an 
enlightened and a clear-headed man,. who, with all his patrioti'sm, 
is not blind to the errors of the, people of his time. He ha,S" 
not cared' to give the results 'of ,.'his , own 'researches, and nu- 
oieroiis errors are. not wanting' in dlis;. work. Nevertheless, it 
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deserves, by reason of the good aim 'it has In view, and in the 
entire absence of another similar work for Incliaii readers, the 
fullest appreciation and the widest circulation. 

Ill his letter to Mr. Dutty Die Pischel had wriifen : 

Books like yours will do '■ ■■much;' to streidgthen the ccr 

between India .and iixopie,. aiicf^ t}ie,refore 'are' 
■wery. nieritorioHS.'' .■ ■' .. 

c;c,' ■ .The following reviews. appeared - in .'Englisli Jo-uroals.,' 
The yf 17th September 1S92:— 

A corciial, welcome' should be .'given' to Mac : Eo mesh 
.'--Gliii.iider .Dutt’s ■"^vHistory - of ' 'Civili-sation in Ancient India,” 
Mas.':..a - woi*k supplying a loiig-felt .need.' The book /is p^rirriar.'ilY 
designed for the author’s co'untryoie.n. : but even scholars, not: 

■ -to say 'the general public, have had,, since- the publication ' .of 
iLasseii’s somewhat unwieldy work, none in which 'the. '|)lace of ..aii 
;-.ea;fl:y .H.:indu king or' -dynasty could be verified..' Tl:iougli :lhe^ 
.>. title-page, describes th.e w-ork as based -on' Sa-nsfc'rit '. literat.orej'’^' 
we regard precisely that portion of it , which rests not on a 
literal*}?, but on an arciu-Bological basis as calling for tJie warmest 
reception. European readers at least have by this time a fairly 
large number of hand-books for the earlier Indian lilerutiire, 
but wliat has been so sorely needed for many years past is a 
work sitiTuriari^^ing in a convenient form the chief acbievenieots 
-.:-of '^'archaeologists..- - and : likewise duly co-ordinating the .results - of, 
sciences ancillary to history such as noiiiisiTiatics cud pnk‘o-- 
graphy, for in the absence of a regular Iiistorical -literature such" 
:':.reso,ltS:-'.becoiTie, ,'of .cou-rse,. of redcrabl^^^ value.-' 

Tl'ie Giasgo'iV Herald^ 27th November iSgo:— 

Bui perhaps the chief attraction and value of tlie volumtis 
(|t> no: Hfi much lie in the new and varied ipforniaiion vriiit h 
they bring, ns in the manner in which It is put before in/ 
epiial fuiluiice and industry a European writer rrjigb! briA o 
a ithtrcfl is from ih** same soume: bat Iris ^.xpositijr* vwHilo 
iier;irsari]y have been wanting in that S3'mpal!^y and livii/g 
iihereftt which aniiriafo the Hindu scholar as he >x-cords Ihc 
c'lriy 'fwlury of his own race, and winch lend such a charnr 
I0 Isis work. Though 'based on solid erudition, it is ciciuend}* 
poprilar : the style is not only dear and- picturesque, but also 
c;oiTioi and elegant to a degree which reflects the greatest 
snedit on a writer whose mother tongue is uresiiiTiribi? iitit 
English. 


The Morning Post (London), 22nd June 1891 

Apart from its inherent interest, the study of ancient 
Indian history is a duty incumbent on those who are called 
to /the ■fbveiiiment; of dhe; country. A knowledge of the past 
isV essentiar tO' a successful ad in the present, and ' 

^students.. , are' greatly'^ indebted -to Mr. Romesh Ciiunder Dutt 
fordhe" assistance 'he has offered"' to' . them in the attainment of 
that „ object ' 

To sum up his arguments and deductions, he looks for 
an ernancipaiion of religion from the superstitions of the 
Brahmins; and a '/'regeiie'ratio.n .of ' the Hindu \ race. ■ National/- 
ignorance and caste disunion, social degeneracy and political , 
.weakness, .have made/the'.history;of the Hindus -for six^ centurieig 
after 1200 A. D. a blank. Three thousand years ago they were 
the only civilised Aryan nation .in the world; to-day ^‘they are 
'.the .-only,-'; people .. socially ....lifeless ■ and '^politically' 'pro-stratOj/M 
only among. the. Aryans, but ' amon'g-''aIl theieivilisedtnatlbn^^^^^^^^ 
the. earth.”. ■ B.ut through the . darkhess'- the. . author .distingpish:®^^^^^ 
'.af .ray - of ii.fe .and hope, and /.-.-. he;- - finishes -'- his . book ■ with/ThesO:'-^ 
words- '. V • 

.. It .may. be England’s h.igh privilege to restore to an ancie-nt;.:/// 
..nation a. new- and healthy life.'..' ..Under' the .vivifying mflueiihpal 
;:of. modem, civilisation, -.ancient.. "races- .in : Greece m.nd.. 'Italy T/li|f^i| 
^'begun ■ a'. -new inteilectual 'and -national;'- career;,/.'; ■■Thev'.infl.ubhil: 
of civilisation will spread, and the light and progress which has 
been lighted in Southern Europe will yet spread to the shores 
of ... .'.the,., 'Ganges', ; /And :if , the:-' science ;;.-and 'dearning;' t:BA;^'Syim|>a^ 

- and example of modern Europe help us to regain in some 
'measure . -'-a ,- . national,' consci 6 u.sness'- and life, - Europe . w-ill ''have/ .. 
./'Tendered back to. modern. India.-.' that",' kind'ly - help- and - bro,the!iy.::: 
service which India ^rendered to Euro-pe in-' ancient. ■days---^iB';/^ 
religion, science.,'. ,and^ civilisation..” '., 

It will readily "be seen that Mr. Dutt is at once an able 
historian and a sanguine patriot, and his v/ork, which is 
written in graceful and expressive -English, will be widely 
welconieH His modesty and ' self-depreciation, though un- 
doiibledly genuine, are, wholly unnecessary, for a more ex- 
haustive and learned treatise on ancient Indian history in 
anything approaching popular form has certainly not appeared. ^ 

Amongst the letters' received by Mr. Dutt some de- 
serve a place here.’ 

Professor Biihler, of the' Oriental Institute, Vienna : — • 
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I’he appearance ofa'\^’orfc like yours m India is always a 
grc’ut pleasure for mcj as it shows that we do not work in, vain, 
atid that oiir Indian colleagues and fellow-workers do direct their 
attention to our labours. 

Allow me to express to you my vSi'iccrc appredcvtioii of the 
c vi'dleni plan of liiis new woik, and of the b'dioiedy way in 
whit li tlu* plan has been executed. The investig:rionb of Euro- 
penn sludeius oi Indian a'utiquitics are apt \a ne ronfiiuca! lO 
iiiimitiae and the absorption in phik^lugiral cletads rjccJiEiaa dy 
makes one lose sight of the grand aim €)f 'all' studies of this 
kind — the elucidation of the gra,dua.b growth and clev'elGfinieiit 
uf such a superior and ll'jorongh/ly original civilisation', as your 
native country can boast of. llmrefore it is not only necessary 
for thi‘ waiLib of ih( gent rol wMrJer. bat refreshiiig to tin OTUTUd. 
scholar a.s well, to have the result of philological research co'ilc'Cted 
and arianged in a readable form. Nc/body could bt bdler, 
qiialihed.for purfomiing this diilicult task than scholars like yonn 
self who arc equally acc|uainted with all ibe intriracic.s ofancEmI 
Sanskrit literatures and with the wants and notions of the general 
reader in India and England. It is much to be hoped that 
tlicse coniTiion aims and studies will draw a clo.ser bond of iiiiion 
Ibelwebnfscholars o,fthe;;East'and ' ' , : ■ . 

Professor A. Webeiq of Beriin:— 

Your task of popularising the scientidc results of our age is 
a very meriiorious one. Old India is still full of riddles, but a 
good and broad way has been already cut through all those 
we 'may; liopa' to- opme to . ; ■' 

\bfry dear to him must have been also iJie apprecia- 
tions of the members of his own service. MYo lieu* 
lenaui-Cioveruoiq Sir Steuart Baydey, wrole a vep/ w.irni 
dblleFvf '■■t-ft.Vy'iy.: 

'f'HK Sourjsjuuiv, I'Orw;, 

C'WVypy y v ■^y;: J'SSg. , ; C , : 

hi’ IM'Tj,--] have naci j-au' fust volu sue w'lh ge if 

ira u'csr, rind am luokiiig forward vviib eagerness to its sucxtSF'»r^u 

'Fhe volonic is wu^itten in excellent English, and you harre 
sii’Cf. vicded ill making a difficult subject very intcxesiing tu geris ral 
readers, giving enough quotations both to jiislif}- your ginexid- 
suiit'afS riral to intere-st the reader, v/ithoui so overloading; tiie 
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book as to render it , unacceptable to any but students. I also ■ 
congratulate you on the. tone of the book. You have succeeded 
in "siio,wiiig sincere respect and admiration ' for , the .achievements:/, 
of the early Hindus, .without 'indulging , in .the .fictitious' ■ari.d ' 
■iiiireasoning giorification, of everything' that tradition/ fathers;/' 
upon ' ancient ■ Hinduism,' ' as. is" rather, the fashion in ' recent' '■ 
journalism. Above all- 1 ■ value ..the . clear ■ distinctions wliidi, ■ you . 
have brought out' between the diiferent periods of your ,his.tGry,'.'^ 
distinctions which are essential ■ to ■ even an elementary; und.eiv ; 
standing, of the subject— Yours truly, ' . 'S. 'C. Bay;ley. 

: The Chief Secretary^ Sir Joh-n Eclgarj 'Wrote : . ' 

My. DEAR Dutt,— M any . thanks for your letter, of the .' 4 th 
and the first' volume of your Ancie'nt India.”. I have had .only., 
time ' to read the ' introductio.n and - the. first four 'chapters, ' but." 
have ..'found ■ this .'.extremely., interesting. 'Of., course... it '^isv. iiQt^; 
po.sslble for me' to .'make' an estimate ''of t.he .historical w^aliie'/' 
this sketch. ..The third and fourth periods are less ' Unlam,'iiar; 
to 'me than those dealt with in the present volume, . but, 
able to appreciate its remarkable ■li.terary ability and the' 
ing treatment of the subject displayed in the part which, I' have " 
read. l am very much obliged to you for your kind.;, though t-/; 
.fulness, in sending me the book. — Yours sincerely,,,.. ' , ' 

,JOHN ED'OAR.''.'' :\:,1 

,. My /DEAR :"Dutt,— V ery manyHhanks,/,':ibr ,: the third-. "''VOli|md:' 
■of your. ^'^''History,of 'India.” .Tet ,me congratuiate' y'ou;''o''n ,brihg-,:.', 
■'ing to' a close"a'Work''of great^value,andibigh merit, wMc/i aii Jke 
menihers ' of our service- ought to feel proud of as coming from ' om. 
of the w^eW(^«v:?.~---Yours.. sincerely,' ■ ' ,John .Edgar.' 

A feiloW'-wo'rker in the' same-:' 'field,. Dr. Grierson, a'Lso 
.wrote,, to, Gongratnlate .him . 

MY' DEAR I)uTT,““Let me . Write, and congratulate you on 
the issue of your first volume of .the' ‘IHistory of India.” It has 
been great pleasure to me to read'. it, and to think that a brothen 
':Civi!i'aB.,was.;,able .to,, write so'.'.sound and interesting a work. It Is 
what v/e;lia,ve', all ..'been .,''''wa,n ting; fo'r years ; and it was a happy 
.thought of yours, 'with your.'''.kno.wl.edge of the Rig Veda,” to step 
' .forward tO' supifiy 'the.wam^ It'"is' j'u'st the .,th.orougli.. ..and, ..at ..tlis. 
same time, delightful book which one would expect from 
,. i‘.,;Ar.'Cy' 'D.ae.,,” : ' . 

Do you ever see the Indian Antipmrj nowadays? I am 
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trying to let Indian people know what Weber, Barth, and others 
are doing by a series of papers called Progress Oriental 
Scliolarsliipd’ What you say about the Mababharata'^ has re- 
minded me of an interesting paper lately published by W'eber, 
of which I send a notice to you by this post„ It may interest 
you. I shall look up any other papers which I have^ I'Kcaring 
the subject, and send them at the same time. 'Hiere may lie 
amongst them all some grain of information which has csra-ipcd 
even yourdndiistry, 

Are you going to give an index with the tliird voliiriiti? I 
hope so: a full index wouki immensely increase the varne of 
■■■•the "WorL '■ ' ^ , 

Will you forgive me making one suggestion, and thiai is to 
ihreaien to murder the printer if he makes any more rnispriiils. 
1 hope, and am sure, your book will widely circulate in hniiice 
and Germany., and the people there are very particular that 
names are properly spelt, with their full complement of long 
marks, d:c . — experio endv. — Yours very sincerely, 

A. Grierson. 

Amongst liis coontrymeii the work aroused a very 
wide interest^ as the foiiowing letters show : — 

llx DEAR RoxiE'^h Chunder, — I have just iinishcd reading 
the first volume of your history. Perhaps it will not be un- 
welcome if I tell you a few of my impressions. I have read it 
through with unabated interest. It has won you a naiTie side 
by side with Muller and \Yeber and Williams. It would be no 
fiattery if I say that the work evinces higher constriictive and 
generalising power. The sustained tone of sympathy, (‘loqiience, 
and enthusiasm is not unbecomirig an author who belongs to llie 
nation. Without being superficial, it is caiinently readable ; 
chariiiirig troin beginning to end. It should be in tlie liands 
of every Indinn stiideni. If ii lay in me, ii siioukl 'oir a h‘\l- 
l)Ook lor in English, Sanskrit, and Hisiosgo 

Sosue cb your views have bunlEd rra . as wlien you ^leiimheh 
the authemlidiy of the Sivabai 5,:ra. i>ut as the e\i(leui:e 
rind 0 } l.i mure famiJiar to you, I can say hut lillle iiaadiwl you*: 
though it gives one a pang when a cherished iiothoi faIG, 
to C 2 y out when even univerHaily adopted f r.s 1m u 
licfiobnis : '•‘Trutrds a gem lliat loves the deep.” i\i b tr-u 
Ijirturical truth seems to be so. 

\k)iir merciless strictures on the caste system will harUi)” win 
'you the guod graces of the Revivalists. This, yoi! knc.w,. has 
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already appeared among us a portent of ^the times, a form of 
reaction against Anglicism. Our nationalists, at least many of 
them, would reviVe Hinduism in, its entirety, with its caste, even ; 
with its for the 'matter of that; though. Heaven knows! ■ 
'Hinduisiii' 'has/ not 'been a ■ eon^^ /yourfbpp& 

no; doubt show to those who' are’ willing , to see.: ■ 

, . You, have spoken , out on widow marriage, infant marriage, 
zenana seclusion, too. There you give expression to sentiments 
not likely to be palatable to many, even from Justice Gurudas 
Banerjea downwards. " However,. .these are’,. matters which I don't 
seediow' yo.u could Bave helped.: . If ' it is .any solace, I may .add-:::: 
there; is ’not a ■senten.ce in: your . book which’ I . would ■ not .■ heartily;;;; 
exclaim ‘‘Yea ’Go, Though at my age, it would be an act of 
daring to say all this, an act of which I would not be equal in 
the : yellow : .leaf ■’ of , life. ,■ ’ ,;'Aibei't,: however, ■ I suppose , I . ' ani ' tight:;;; 
in .'anticipating; universal ■praise;;for'yoUr:'bodk.'~-Ybufs,:,v’':;:';L;:^^ 

-A.;: :;b.K,VKt:BHATTACHARJE^ 

■ ; -'’.b ’'..The OF,F.iCEbMADkA;sbW^^^^^^ 

6 ih A. 74 gust 1890. 

My : DEAR Sir, —Y our .-kind ^letter of ’the ist, 
you''eopies;’,of the two,.:issues. of .in which ,a re,yieC;.pfb 

your' work has appeared. ■ I really think 'that ' the publication ''of 
;your;;Work,,' ■wduid.'m era;;m ; th.e"grow.th of ;public; ;op,rhpn^iyii z: 
this^ country^ , ,eSp.ecially ■ in.-.' ^regard.” to:.;/; sdGiaI;'.:;m:atters.; .BU'h;:;th||; 
work should be widely read. I recently read some remarks 
.about, your. ;,book—~X think it^■was^ln;”'the Ifmdm i^i/rw:AL.whibh^ 
ro,a,de,:: 'me.' auspect; that' you-: 'are .like ' .the:. prophet, 'notzBeiiifl 
'honoured in your own ''-country.;’ ■'. I .controverted, the': 

'V'iews', , and '. the Statesman^ without understanding the point at 
.issue, took . the Yh/?7h/i‘''’side.. :; v..:y^ fb z z ■ ,;:Z;,::.:;:,;;;Z,,^.;;b^^^^^^ 

; Yes, I had intended to translate your work into Tamil. But 
for the last twelve months I have .been a:ffiicted by several do- 
mestic niisfortimes, which have prevented me from prosecuting 
the work with vigour., I have anticipated you in the opinion 
that the translation must be of an abridgment of the three 
volumes. In that view I have -condensed the first and a large : 
portion of the second volume. ■ I hope to be able to commence 
the Tamil translation in a month or two. 

I shall gladly let you have a copy of the translation when it : 
is printed and published. — With, highest regards, I remain yours 
truly, , G. Sderamahia Iyer, ’ 

, \ , -Editor of the : 



fr' , 
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'During his furlough", in 'I893, wrote an abridged 
liistorj-^ of ^'Dliicient India/' and In' 1894 he broiiglit out a 
new and revised edition of his great work. He revised 
and enlarged it once more in his later years^ and in the 
last edition the second volume is styled the Flisfory of 
HSuddhistDivilisatiGn^^ 






CHAPTER^ XI 


TRAVELS 

I 

During the' first ten years of; liis' official life Mn Diitt' 
took advantage of the ^^'privilege leave he obtained to 
visit some of the most in te'resting, portions' of India. ' it' 
.was not only the great; historiG; places,' of India that, .hael, 
deepinterest for him., -He loved to wander. througlihis 
ruins of a bygone age, and its, busy eentres of .present-' 
day life. How few of o'ur 'countrymen/' he observes; 
in describing' his impression of' Baroda, later on in/iifey. 
^yfeel the poetry of Indian customs and. life in the various' 
provinces they visit, or appreciate the beauty of temples.'; 
and. mosques, of'.,viilage festivities and village gatheri'ng.s, 
aiid 'of that .deep, faith' which IS planted iii' the "hearts .'df 
the.. Indian people.' ;.. An/education '.that is siiper''iicia'h'a.hd' 
,a,„!ife that' 'is, passed ''in 'imitation' .'of, Western ideals,,'^ m'ake 
us' almost/'blind io, 'miich.-dhat .-'iS',. i;ntere.stihg., in, 'o'lir "ow;n;' 
'la;nd„and'^ in. our-' own. ..custo'.ms .and. life.' . ' Every .'spot .'iif 
India is full of interest to those who. have eyes to see aiid' 
the capacity 'to feel/', 

. His earliest travels after ;;'h.is', return from England'' 
.were in Upper' India, v'...:;';:;;./.;:';; ;;';;;.U 

, ' ..;F.or.'..a Hindu, of B.eiigal, his -'first vis-it, to M.ortherii.India is. an 
.' i'mpo;rtant ,ev'e.nt' .i'li .his^ -life. ; AH'. .'that - is', heroic . in Indian .' history 
and traditions, all that is brilliant in Sanskrit literature and 
poetry, all that is sacred in ancient Aryavarta, connect them- 
selves with Northern India. Hindu science and philosophy 
have .' been . .d.'eve''lo.ped, : in.'this; landj'. Hindu"' poetry'has' 'shed.,.,'';'Gn'.'.vi'.t.; 
the, ' light . of. '.its .' iiiagic:.', la'inp/and ..'.Hindu ..histo.ry is , recorci.ed'^o.ir'. 
its ancient ruins. A visit to Northern India is an educatioji 
which our schools do not impart ; 'it- tells a history which our 
''text-hookS' 'do' no;t "record. ’. ' ■ , , . ■ O'.':."''"''"' - ' ; ihrtte 
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Of Benares lie observes : — 

As -we stroll through these narrow and crowded lanes we 
seem to be withdrawn for a wdiile from the precincts of modern 
lifej and to live again in the 'pastgand amidst past recoi lections 
and ' past incidents 1 Ancient learning; is ''.stiir cultivated^ in the 
;preciiic.ts ' of man}’ templeSj.-' and/ ancient' ' hymns wbi.Gh .were 
chanted by Hindu Aryan settlers .in this spotsb tlioiisaiids ''of 
■ years agOj.are still chanted by students .who come from, 'air parts, 
;pf India d‘o learn the Vedas., , 

" From Benares:- lie went t.o' . Lucknow, where he saw 
the -Residency and other memorials of the ciark days 
of /.'the., Mutiny. From- Lucknow lie went to Delhi, the 

ce-„iitre ' o,f -aDcient Aryavarta^ tlie metropolis of ancie.i it 

-India*" 

- Staridirig cm the banks of the Jiminaj the' though tfui Fliiid.ii 
Galls back to .mind the ancient da'37s when the .Kurusbrul-ed-' in' 
I'la'S-tinapura and' the-Pandavas i'.n .In-draprastha., over' tbr'ee thoii-' 
:,sa,i;id;''y^ ■ He recalls all that-. -has been p.rese'rved, "i'-ii-'-an. 

.i-ai'peiishable epic, of , their . ancient civili,sation .5 of , their .schools 
C>f learning, of their valour in war, of their virtue and wortli. „ • 

’' /He" carefully '"examined .the ■■ruins of '.tlie o.Id cities; 
wi'iich stGod on the site o.f hmodern. Delhi -.and ,’ma.i;iy^. 
..memorials- of recent' liistoric events. He went to Agra, 
and visited the Taj l^lahal and other architectural' wonders', 
of -that .- fariioiis town. . .He also .\dsited,,.Fatcd,ipii-.r Sikxi’ 
a.!..id -i.ts imoiorlai .ruins. 

Ill some respects, Fateh pur Sikri is the most remarkable 
place that exists. It is a noble and perfect prJace with audience 
lull s, loin chcinbers, royal offices, and 100111 *=^ fur orr tiis and 
begaiiis, all deserted and deso’atel It is like the cit^o of 111 e 
ilcad that we naid of in the Arabian Nights, a city, Sflendid in 
it • r.l routs and houses and public marts, but withuiit iiilmhitaiits, 
vviihoul a, trace of life! 

Hic Taj Idahal, the torob of Sekandra, and the deserted but 
iHii |Kc palace of Fatehpur Sikri, make the environs cd Agra 
mrieng ll:e most inteniiSting spots in the world for the tCiUifst 
rtmi the iiaveller. But the Hindu tourist turns fn)!!! these 
interesting yilaces to the far more ancient and interesting s])OtSj 
3lat’iura and Briridaban. I visited these places some years after 
I vibited Agra. ■ ■ 



My thoughts flew back to the time when Mahmud of Chaziii : 
found it ill all its loveliness, .and left it a ruin, back to the time 
when Houeii Tisaing and- 'Fa Hian found it ringing with jo3'OUS 
Buddhist celebrations and 'pompous gatherings, back to those 
dim ages when Krishna, and the 'Yadavas went as colonists from 
this spot and -Hinduised" the far shores of Gujrat ! It is difficult 
to ,„a void 'sentimentalising .when- 'Standing ' on this - spot,. for . tlierec: 
are-; few spots ' which /recall to, the Hindu more vividly the memories,-.,, 
of an ancient world and an ancient civilisation. The nation 
which has a past, has a ...future also, and the faith and destiny 
of the ^-'greatHiiiidii nation', will. survive' the ■ degradation ,Qf -. the-::- 
present.^'; ■ , ■ 

,. In i88'2 "he visited Orissa 

/,■' ' In, bur jouBger day s', we scarcely suspected that'; the' .'packwarl^^^^^ 
/province' of"' Orissa had; ■ :a ■ ■■connected':.history ^ ,' which ;; ^goesi'&apll J 
-'. fifteen centuries, , that it boasts-.; of . temples - which' '., are', :,amdng;f 
'fi-nest', specimens of Hindu '".architecture,' . - And we were'' scafdb^^^^^^^^ 
prepared '-to admit., that .over two thousand years ',;ago':''thik'''pb-;;^^^ 
vince^received. Buddhism- and. Aryan civilisation from the 
;„and'-that'yt,h.e' Buddhist caves'-'of " Orissa are among the ;,eariiesl| 
,tbat ,';we.: find, any W'here, ''In' .-'India. ^-.'And yet such is,; -the'r'Gasdif 
^Wherev-er -we the veil of ;''darkness which .hangs Aver',;.,,mdderri;-^:' 
India, we descry long and glorious vistas into the past, rich with 
■ „m,emor,ie'S. ';of .;g'reat'; achievements,'.i.n..waT ',a,nd-' And- 

'.modern Hindu, "whose early education consists in prolonged 
d,ess6ns "about ' his :^'own ,;iittIene:SS^,',-has t,pl'';uiitbM tea-chihgv; 
and' '.toTearn for himself that: lie, has;'a past. , 

Jajpur was the first place of interest lie saw, and he 
,;was mri'Ch struck with ihe ancient Hindu statues of blue 
'•chlorite stone ; the one of Chamiuida, the wife of the 
all-destroying Siva, struck him as being a powerful work 

It is a colossal naked -.skeleton, ' with the skin hanging to 
the bones, and the veins, and muscles standing out in ghastly 
fidelity. The figure attests; -the boldness of the Hindu sculptor of 
;aiwi,ent'-:';dayS'. 

From Jajpur he "went to Cuttack, and thence to' 
Udaipur, Kiiandagiri and.Bhuvaneswar. 
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■-' Bhiivtineswar- was4hc ancient capital of the Kesari kings, 
now a collection of magniiicent but deserted temples. Seven 
lin)i!.sand temples are said to have, at one time, encircled the 
sacred lake of Bhovaneswar, and some five liiindred still remain, 
e\hi Irking eveiy stage of Orissa art, from the roijgli conceptiens 
of the sixth century, through the exquisite designs and uiygrudgiiig 
artistic toil of the twelfth, to the hurried dishonest stucco imita- 
tions of the present day. 

TIie last sentence in his accountgof his travels in 
Orissa is well worthy- of being quoted. 

India is a land of recollections, and there is scarcely an 
ancient site, or an ancient ruin, which does not oper^ up a vista 
of ancient history and ancient traditions. The Hindu lives in 
these traditions, and cherishes these recollections, and he may 
u(*‘!i txclaipi of his native land what the poet has sr/id of Pvome : 

" The Niobe of nations ! ibere she stands, 

Childless and crown less, in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty urn v/ithin' her withered bands, 

: Whose holy dust was scaUered long ago, ” 


II 

ill 18S5 Mr. Dolt took furlough for two jeears after 
fourteen years of active service, but a good portion of 
tlie furlough was spent in strenuous work, it was 
during this period, as we have seen, that he irunshiied the 
“ Rig Veda/' and wrote his first important social novels. 
Ihii his passion for travel was far too strong to allnw 
Iiifii to spend all his Iioliday- at his deslq and iic travelled 
widely both in India and in Europe. During tlic aiif.iiniri 
of 1885, be visited Rajpiitana and Central Inclin. He was 
at Jcypiir during the Da-bara festival^ wliicli he thus 
dtjscrih.es 

F H-rlurned from Amber to Jcypur, and nolbiiig ihn.l [ hi:\L 
r\ ‘I* has impressed me more than the culeiiralioH vd* I lie 
Ibashara in Jeypiir. The Rajpuls worship V-e sauud 
00 this occasion, and in the olden days tlieir cliivalric wars, 
whicl’i ill! many a bright page in modern Hindu history, com- 
lilt need after this sigiiilicaut worship, I witnessed the IXlahaiaja 
” perronuing the worship, assisted by his priests and ministers: 
J' saw tiie ^lahamja going out in a procession among joyous and 
' uniliiisiaslic crowds of people, and I also witnessed the grand 



military review and festivities in an open plain adjoining the 
town. Fireworks and illuminations closed; the scencj and as I 
came back to the city ; among ' tens ' of /thousands of . joyous^, 
"eiitliiisiastiG, and joyal citizens crowding '..round; their ..tlie,.- 

descendant of a long line of heroic kings who have maintained 'the -, 
iiidepeiidence of the .RajputS" .of" this, .State through a thousand': 
yearSj I could to'; some . extent ' realise their loyaltyj their prides ■ 
their joyousness. ' 

. Of CMtor he wrote . 

' After, thus' visiting Jeypur . and Ajmir, Jodhpur and' Abu, . we" 
at last came to "the 'most , famous spot of the far-famed Rajastlian'j ' 
the 'hill' fort of Chitor,. History loves to 'dwell on the great ' deed:s 
which, have ' sanctified .this ■ spot p legends, and songs .cling. ;ro.und ', 
■this ■ ;;a.nGi.eiit 'capital. ,of .the ■Ranas. ,.of ■ the,.,-. S.olar Race '; . tradition,:,: 
hand'S. down,' to usd'he heroism of the .chiefs ih; many ' a ba;ttte;;an,d..'„': 
many a historic'' siegCj 'and" .poe-try and 'drama dmmortaliS''e''thd^^ 
devotion and determination' of the maids and .matrons of; 
who nobly 'perished on the ' pyre, when the chiefs, fell 'in .battle,';' 
and all' was lost, save honour 1 Stirring 'memories .are con'iiected.' 
with the names of Padmini and the great Lakshman Siiiha, 'Wh"0''' 
nobly but vainly defended this fort against Allauddi , Kliilji..;- 'A,, 
blaze of glory still, illumines the name of Raiia Sanga w.ho fought 
with Baber, .the. '.'Emperor of India,, in.. th' 0 .''.,,niemorable field., 'of,. 
'Fatehpiir Sikri. And lofty associations sanctify the lifelong 
'. labours of Pratap Sinha, who defended thedast relics of Rajput 
,.m,depen'denc.e' against'.' 'thexonquering "armi^p'Akbar. ,' ;' ^ ■ 

' .Of. Ujjaio,,. lie.' sayS':— ;A'; .'. 

'■ ' If' Chit,or,is','p>e,rhaps'th.e';iiiost famed spot in modem Indiaii;',. 
..history, Ujjain or/Ojein i.s one of the'/iiiost ' fa'inous' in 'an.ci.en^^ 
.Indian history. ■ For centuries before "the ' Christian era' it, . was,' 

; the, -capital'' of Mahva, and Asoka the. 'Great'.: is"' said' to' .have ..ruled, 
here. as....a.¥iGeroy. wben. his father 'was ^the'- Emperor of NGrtliern 
'India, ':.an,d, ruled,; in .'..Pa'talipu'tra. .or "Patna. ■■ ' I,..ate,r ;',on,, Ojein . was 
. the .capital' of ..Yikramaditya.'.the''' :Gr'ea;'t, and, ' poetry, and learning 
have shed a lustre on his name, which has only glowed the 
.brighter,' ,in ..the ''glbom. .''of .'SucGeeding: '-.ages. ' It is difficult'; :,fo'i/''a,.. 

" Hiiidii, ..even' in' ' these.; matter-of-fact ■ days', to .' walk ' 'through ',;. the ' 
bazars, and stony streets, and dark lanes of the ancient city 
■without recalling to mind the glory of Vikrama^s court, and the 
';;e;reatioiis of' Ralidasa’s genius,"!''.; ■ 





III 

Next 3^ear he made a prolonged'- to:ur'.thix)iigh 

:-:vO'a -the 15th i\pni:;iS86. I left .Gaiciit'ta ' for ' LondGii. ' Eigh-: 
teen years ago I bad performed the same , voyage.- - Eighteen' 
'.years— what a „ large slice ' out of one^s brief life .! . ' What 'a 
.number of events have, crowded them.selves .within .these eighteen 
.years':©! 11:1 life, ..what great changes .hai^e transpired since. I last 
..left my home, ■a.l-most.like a truant' i,ii pursuit of adventure.!.-. In. 
1:8685-1 had 'left my home 'impelled, by an .a.m bit ion which was 
..rash'i'ies's, a.i:id^ staked my future, staked, all, on. success in a'o 
"almcKst 'impossible undertaking. 'I acted as only a 'young . man 
:€m act, utterly uncertain as to .my. ch.ances, as to -m-y prospects,' 
a's. to' my future! ' But success -like charity covers a'H. siii.Sj-"aiic,f'' 
^:'sa.cces-s had'crow.ned.tiiy un.dertakiDg-. 

.'Now in 1886, .1 left Calcutta, with,. greater assurance: as tO'...th.e 
'ipresent, ^with greater, coolidence-; a:s::"to'; the ; future. : .But "tlie carek 
'and ‘ responsibilities' of life had increased, . not decreased, 'Witli 
added years. I was not alone now, but my wife and four little 
ones accompanied me in my present voyage. The children 
gazed on the blue ocean'-: 'and. on ..every port that we touched at 
-.'-with.- much .the sam.e elasticity.. and. buoyancy of feelings that I 
'bad 'felt ill m:y ' ' hrst . j ouniey . T o show them ■ a little of European 
■ life- and civilisation, to. .enable them.' to 'look around' them a .little, 
in'li'iis .great world of "ours,' .was mainly the'O'bject; O'f this my- 
second visit to Europe. And -my brother too was with us,, bow 
on his first visit to Europe. And no pilgrim to Jcriisaleni or 
anchorite to Jagannath ever wended his way with a keener ardour 
than what impelled him at this period of his life to visit the 
Kklofcido of his dreams, the Europe of to-day'. 

For two days together after my arrival in Lcmdon 1 f;lt ns 
one feels on revisiting an old friend, Every familiar place ibai 
i visited, the very streets and squares in wliich I walked, 
haok vividly to my mind the days of my first sojourn' in I'.onrione 
dglitcLii years ago! Old associations and meinorirs raiue to 
iiie, and I tilt at times as if I veas the careless youagslcr again,— 
us if a wide gulf of eighteen years with their veeary r\eig':ii of 
work and cares and responsibilities had not seveied roc from the 
days of my early youth 1 I w^alked by the well-known stn;ets 
and squares and circuses and crescents of London, and scarcely 
believed that I did not revisit them in a dream ! 
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Blit no' place iii London had 'stronger -associations _ for me 
than the University College where 'I had studied so long under 
some of the ablest of professors and best of men that I have' 
known anywhere. j\'Iany a dark, misty, rainy day in autiiinn, many 
a;L‘osty,. wintry 'one, hadd- passed in that, gloomy Gower.-.Streetj: . 
under that dark pile, of Buildings which I now revisited again 
after so ' niaiiy vyears. ; 4 ' I knew ' the ' Philosophy Class and ' the:: 
Matlieinatics Class well. I knew where I had worked in the 
Electricity Laboratory, and where I had studied Sanskrit under 
that eminent German scholar now no more. iViid above all, I 
knew the English Literature Class, and the genial, good-hearted, 
noble-so'uled Lrofesso,r, wbo-is still- the' Professor' in that 'sub- 
,ject. ' , ■ He 'had been' a. real., friend-to -'us .at a 'time when we' needed;,: 
friendly assistance and help, and a better man I have never met 
since. 

■; d HiS'''observations 'on;ihe':Teconomic.'pM'ffi'ttd:n^ 

British people have a special interest in these dajrs^ when,' 
;s(3cial .questiO'iis of',every 'kind.' have':. taken, so promihdih 
a position in the sphere- of English politics. 

Im.'ag:iiiatioii can.- scarcely-. compass 'the vastiiess of .-iiiodeiii''' 
.Lonclonwvhose population exceeds that, of '.the whole of 'ScGtland^^^ 
or '.the kingdoiii'.'of Holland-,; ''wh.os'e- traffic, and trade: are-" almost;: 
fabulous,' a,nd. -whose wealth .as. displayed, in. the,' miles-- and iiiiles.,^ 
'of the -'riches't ;shops' ill . every 'directioiL5:.and,;in’Vevery .part. 
town, are almost beyond the dreams of Aladdin ! 

, ; And yet there is a shady 'side to this picture. The cry of cle- 
.pre.ssion- in trade lias 'g-one'- o'n''iiicreasi'n.g. year after- year, and..: the,: 
: ^ ‘ better' ti'mes , , so hopefully , prophesied and wish.ed . for have '.no'-t; 
'come. .There is '.capital in the 'Country '"which- ca'n.find no,'inv.e'St“.^ 
'me'iit,.. .there. ".are.. goods produced, year after' year "which find" no. 
market, there are millions of English labourers in the towns, and 
in the country willing to work for their bread, but who can find 
no v/ork and are on the brink of starvation. Clear-sighted if 
somewhat pessimist thinkers' and writers oifer an explanation 
which is sufficiently intelligible, though one is loth to accept it 
as correct. They say that the insular position of England, her 
comparative freedom from revolutions and foreign invasions, and 
the wonderful enteiprise of her' sons gave them a start in the 
comriierce of the world which cannot for ever be maintained. 
For a time Englishmen monopolised the carrying trade of the 
world, they manufactured goods for the great marts of the 
world, and they alone reaped the profits of this wonderful 



monopoly. Population ’ multiplied accordingly in England more: 
rapidly than anywhere else' 'in Europe, and. far exceeded what 
the produce of the little island cpuld support. But this mono- 
poly could not last for ever. -■ Other nations have waked to a 
consciousness of the benefits of . trade— steady hard-ivorking 
nations like the Germans, who deserve to succeed, are com- 
peting with Englishmen all over the world, are cutting out the 
English abroad, and even in England. London tradespeople 
complain with a bitterness which one can understand, that In 
itself- there 'm,re ■ many .thousand' Germans .who' h.avci: 
so. 'many' Englishmen, fromnvork, who. are- da^ilyt oiistiiig 
: iTiore '.becaiise :tlie}vcaii” live on so much le-ss than Eiiglisliinen. 
y.oE.:tlle^■sam:e ckss.-.- Frugal, 'abstemious, almost stingy dii their 
; habits, the Germans' work hard, and spend little- — while even the; 
::yI:a)ndo.ri 'shopboy, has not yet 'learnt to, save, ■. ''but :i;n list needs 
y.cjnjoy Ills holiday, arid, 'spend -his., little saving ' with .-his -.chtiinsy.or 
. his^^ sweetheart in. the Crystal Palac.er" -.Abroad, t',h.ere-,isy,'iiie 
coiopetitlon, continental labour is cheaper, continental goods 
compete with English goods even in English colonies and sell 
;;-dh|ap0rJ' At. ;th,,e,.,,, -same, "time: ali'.-ovpr.^Europe— “the'''''Eirerich 
Ipobmans, ;:aiad""other' nations' are',''..prdtectiiig;' their - home 'iiidus tries-' 
'|a.|hihslylii.giish:-'prpducts,-by-';hehvy.:::pro^^ 

England vainly asks them, to be free traders, and to repeal these 
'duties. The United States do just the same thing, and even 
^:-:':the'-Erig!ish Colonies, Ganad'a;, -;.Cape-. Co'loiiy, .and - the :Aost.raIiai:i' 
Slates proiect ihelr own goods and keep out English p. rod nets -'by 
-::h€avy duties, and England can'BO,t-^ ask,, them to repeal’ such xiiities 
as she has made India do,. .../Thus .the .circle .o,f foreign markets 
is gradually contracting, the competition of otheiV'-nations' i.a::',' th.e 

:'iiia:rkets is. increasing, and even . in .-.England foreigri 'labouTers 
are cutting out EnglishiBen. V-' T 't- k';,: - ,l A ,,, k 

In 1886 he visited the House of Comroons several 
times during the aiemorable debates on the Irish Home 
Rule and from a contemplation of the uspiralioiis 
of the Irisii, lie was naturally led to the following^ rellcc- 
UoHs about Imlia:— 

Many of us who aie young, and oven many of its now in 
ii'ieir odfhlli' age, will probably live to see the day when the 
people of India will have a constitutional means of expressing 
their views, and the administrations of their country, when llirir 
views will to a large extent shape that administration, and wbeii 
their hands will lo a great extent practically manage that adiuiiiis- 
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tration, . The divine right of conquerors will be as obsolete a 
phrase in the political dictionary of the twentieth century as the 
"diyiiie right of, kings is' in the nineteenthj..' a.nd ■■ the people,, o#' 
Tiidia ■ will be proud of their connection with Englandy as ',ate: :: 
.the sons of, Englishmen ,in Australia or Canada.' ' , 

' Fortunate lie was to li.ve to ,see almost the 'realisation ■ 
of , his hopes.' , ' t T, 4 

From London he' paid a short visit to OxfordFaiicl ■ 
needless to say , he, was much impressed by that ' irioS't; 
classic of English towns, 

, '.Historical associations .have always a charm for me, and' there : 
is 110' town in , England- so , redolent of historical associatiGiis,,. a,'S' 
Oxford:., 

At- Oxford he made' the acquaintance ' of, 'P.rofes,sqr;,'':' 
Max Miiller and 'his family, and ever', since that time a'; 
tie of scholarly interest an'd ■ mutual regard greW;4:f||: 
which was' terminated; only by the: death of 'the.,;T?f|i^^^ 
'lessor. . 

'/From Oxford he' returned to London, and/theiif 'paici: 
a visit to Norway and Sweden in July 1886. 

28/^ Early ■ this ' ' morning -we found ourselves/' in' .thfe/ 

harbour of . the towm ,, called Tromso, and after breakfast we went ■ 
on 'Shore and walked along';the.Troms5dale.(,Tromsb valley).,::.''; We/; 
,saw an encampment of Lapps and', reindeer about, two"; miles ;:olf lb 
We - were now in Norwegian Lapland, the region 'Which was at', ; 
one time almost entirely populated by the'" Lapps. - We went into,;: ' 
a .'Lapp tent built. of birch ' barks and sod's, of grass, with ''a,'Iiol.e,...'.. 
in the top for the. admission of 'light, and to.-, .allow' the.- smo.ke '.to..".'',. 
escape. A kettle was boiling in the fire, and a'couple/of Tabres../ 
were sleeping in cradles.- ' And such cradles ■! The poor, babies-, 
were tightly encased and wrapped in skin cases of the shape of 
canoes, so that they could move neither arm nor leg 1 Their 
faces only 'were visible when not ' covered , with cloth. 

29/// Early in the morning we found ourselves in Ham- 
mcrfest, the most northern town in the world. Two hours more 
brought us to the celebrated North Cape, rising boldly and pre- 
cipitously out of the sea to a height of nearly a thousand feet. 
Europe terminated here, and the billows of the cold and sublime 
Arctic Ocean stretched from the foot of this noble hill far, far 
into those Polar regions which -man kno'iveth not and' has not 







set: n 1 As' fine gjues. and ga^es/over'-this siiblioie and limitless 
ocean --beyond ilie last frontier', ■ of b'nman habitation— -beyond 
the last traces of man’s- haodiv^'ork — -he almost ff;els biriisdf 
• removed from the round of human actions and feelings, and 
reriienilurrs Iniman life but as a troubled dream, and he contem- 
|)lates this vast earth as a speck in the limitless universe Sjireading 
through limitless space and through endless time. I shall never 
forget, the feeling of enthusiasm and exultation with which, after 
finishing a substantial supper, we 'ail. began our ascent of the: 
'Nortli (,'lape by daylight at 10 p.m. on the 29th July oSS6. 

At last we were fairly on the top of the hill, after Iiaring 
t)a,ssc‘d several large potches of snow hanging in cxeviccs. The 
sun was a'hove the horizon, but it was impossible to see it 
through the mist rvhich rose and gathered that night, and wej 
could, therclore, only imagine his solar niajesty, and know and 
feel ills presence in the broad daylight around us. From the 
higliest part of the North Cape vre looked on the vast and limit- 
less Arctic Ocean rolling under our feet. We had come to the 
end of our travels, w'e had reached tlie point where Europe ends, 
hviiere the -habitation of mao T'-niiinates, , and .where the great 
,imkrimvri Polar Sea begins. It is impossible to describe the 
' te*\u1tatiori which the tourists felt as these ideas waked ii.i their 
minds. Groups of Germans sang 'their .iialional. songs until 
midnight air re-echoed their voice, and Americans hoisted their 
national flag— stripes and stars — over a stick, and drank to the 
formation of a universal Republic of Peace ! 


He visited most of the important towns of Sweden 
and Norwavi and he thus describes the impression he 
carried away of the people 


I'he arlificialiA’ of civilised life and of social manners ahiiDSt 
diKafipcars among these simple people, they seem contented and 
hsipp) as children ! Their faces and features arc not unlike tliose 
of Jilnglishmcn, only there is no pride or reserve in llieir deport- 
iuuut or i*xpressioii, in their manners or conversaliom Aiicl they 
an: HO f3hliging\ so really anxious to do a kind act to a slruiigiT ! 
A liiisy lium will leave his office and walk a consideraldt distance 
to nhnw llie way to a stranger, and he takes off his hat and huws 
wl'icxi he is thanked, , BothTii Norway and Sweden, the land 
belongs not to landlords -but, to farmers, who live in their enru 
domains and cultivate them. Small farmers own perliapjs a 
hondred acres, or even less, -while larger farms extend over thix'e;. 
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or four, or five hundred acres, up -to a thousand acres. The 
farmer pays the king’s taxes, but no rent to any superior holder. 

After his visit to Norway/he returned to England and 
stayed at ■ Littlehampton .-witll hisiamily. ^ - 

Out^.of the three weeks.'that my family, were at, Littlehampton, v 
I , passed one in the West of England.. The trip was not of rny 
own seeking, but was undertaken in compliance with invitations 
from the (Colonial and Indian Reception Committee. Soon 
after our coming to Littlehampton, therefore, I left my family 
there and went to Bristol I cannot describe the magnificent 
reception which w^as given to us in all these ancient towns. The 
Colonials and Indians were received as the sons of old England 
visiting the old country from ends of the earth. In fact, these 
receptions ^vere in furtherance of the great idea which underlay 
the; exhibition ■ itself. , ' .England; is'^ great, . not . as a , „ military :po#;er;;^; 
in, Europe, hut iii her colonies." ;./■ To ' display in., a' fQ,cus5.: aS:i^^ 
...were, the , vast, resources; .of ■ 'her , various . colo.nies, ' to. , display 
Europe 'and to the world 'the- strength ^ which she' derives. fr0jn®L; 
connection with various nations to the ends of the rvorldj ' and ''to.v'' 
draw closer 'the bonds of sympathy and fellow-feeling which, 'bind,;'': 
these .colonies, to her;., this was ''the- idea of the ExhibitiOii, :and- 
of , the reception, of the ,Indian- and ,Coloniai visitors, ' 

. .^F'rom ; Littlehampton " Mr. .;Dutt, ;with jiis family';,.,;we.ht'' 
and' spent a'f.ortnight in. 'Parisy -and saw^ all. the, wonder, s-. 
Q,f .that wonderful 'City. ' Then, -leaving lii'S.- family,. in ,L,oi'i-^^ 
do.n3 he made a. tour '■■through Germany, Austria^.., and;:’ 
Italy. On his way- through 'Belgium, he visited 
and the famous battle-field of 'Waterloo.- Of Waterloo: 
he wrote : — ^ .■.;;';;:.';;;;'A;v 

:,.,;Th;ere- „ have been greater victories- in modern wnirfare,-^''but.':;-': 
';p.r.obab'l,y ,,.nohe; more important. .,' For. in ,t.iiat .battle ende-d fc-h.© ,.,. 
glory of the greatest conqueroriof 'modern times and the greatest 
man that the world has ever produced. '■ .Alexander conquered 
. va.$t:erLingdo;.rns5 because he fo.ught 'with vast undisciplined forces, 
,.an.d."' Caesar -won his 'laurels, .and'-'-'vic'tories too against defenceless 
barbarians. The spectacle of a genera! fighting against nations, 
equally great and civilised, equally rich and powerful, equally 
brave and disciplined as his owm, fighting them all round with a 


^ The Colonial and Indian Exhibition, held at South Kensington, iS85. 



matchless celerity which 'baffled all combinatioiij fighting and 
beating them in every single instance for nearly twenty }’cars, has 
only once been presented by the world, and that was in Napoleon ! 
At Moscow he met his first disaster, at Leipsic he received his 
first dcfi'iu, at Waterloo he fell, hever-toiise/again.^'''^'^^ 

: : . What a ''vonderfiil 'difference- is G-bservable as one . crosses the 
frontiers of Belgium and comes into Holland ! Belgium is under 
French iiiliiiencej ' and. French, in '.its-, appearance arid,:associ atioDS« 
French nw}- be said to be the language of Ikdgiuiii, and own the 
lower classes who speak Flemish, speak hrendi also. 1'lu. git.ot 
towns of Belg’urn, like Brussels and Antwerp, are' beaiitiftil iiiiita- 
tions of Paris, the Belgian cafes and restaurants are like 'Frenck 
-.'CaSs and resta-urants, the beautifiil and gorg.eous cathedrals, and 
churrhe.^' of Belgium are like the nnignificeiit l''rtnich. churclics^ 
and preach the same Roman Catliolic .religion to -the same Celtic 
'..people, ' in. Holland the traveller is struck with a vast difle'rciice; 

' these ' respects.' ''He 'suddenly, comes ■. amidst., a .v,igor«3U's^ 
self-asserling long-headed Teuton race, speaking a Teuton tongue^ 
:.;:i'iVEig;',m 'the bustle, of. trade and activity. They doiPt make much 
show ill the way of fine cliorches, and have not much pageai dry 
llnktheir ': religion,-/' but they 'h.ave/ by sheer- . Indus try, by dyk es and. 
fdptmage-,,-'; ' a." great-.,. -'part / of /''the-ir; ,Gou-D.try,;.;fr dm the '.'Sea , ; ■''tliey:' 

diave intersected their fields by a system of ce-nals which ojie 
would think wms possible only in small gardens, and in their 
.'Targe.-.. towns' they .have .as,-, /many canals, 'as;; there.'' are,, streets, ! 
These tovms do not pretend to the beauty of Paris or of, Br:iis'selsj. 
.'''but '"are merely systems of .canals, ■siicces.sions.of i|iia:ys, wbar.ves,: 
and jetties, with hundreds of vessels raid ships eternally unload- 
ing their cargoes from the far Indies! Towns with regular 
streets and uniform houses, with canals and wharves and nuirier- 
oils hcnvydadeii ships, a country protected by dykes intt;rsectcd 
by a regular iietw'ork of canals, and dotted over with t lion sands 
of windmills, a population hard-working, pusliing, sclFasscrilng, 
and selilsh If you like— that is Holland! That is tlic teiigli 
'rente)?! race w’ho have ere now contested wiih England die' 
eropire cef Ihe seas, and wlio, next to England, [jossess the firicM 
and leost llondsbing colonies, and have in recent yeros ifi wor 
and in peace, obstinately pushed Iheins^dves forward and 
iinpLmd ’cfoil before her in South Africa. 

T‘o die wcbt of Einnenhof is Buitenhof, whicli is now occupied 
by pome Goveriiment oliices : while between the Birnenhof and 
ilu* Eiiiterihof, and a little to the north, stands the celehralcd old 
stale prison of Holland, called Gevangeii Poert, the scene of tlie 
torl:iires connected' with the Spanish Inquisition. It oinkesi one’s 
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flesh creep to go through .these dark, chambers with the old, 
instruixi exits of torture carefully arranged therein. What exquisite 
and ingenious inventions of. craeltyj 'what devices discovered by 
man to torture man! - What tales of cruelty, of exquisite and 
frightful torture, of the breaking of bone after bone, of tbe 
wrenching of joints, these cold dark vaults and chambers could 
tell if they could speak. Imagination shudders to think of 
what men and women have suffered day after day, month after 
month, in these dark vaults for the cause of righteousness and of 
liberty. Let us hope those dark days of ingenious cruelty are 
gone, never to return again ! ■ Modern civilisation has still much 
of wars and bloodshed, of conquests and cruelty to answer ibr, 
but the day of slow, deliberate, ingenious torture is, let us hope, 
gone for ever, and it is in 'so -far a gain in the cause of humanity. 

From Amsterdam' he passed 'On to Hanover, in Ger- 
many, and thence to . Berlin. ' As lie stood one day 
adjoining the great statue ,of -Frederick the Great, he 
saw a large assembly „at its foot. 

But they were not looking at the statue, but at a perfectly 
plain and quiet looking building, on the south side of the street. 
There were two soldiers on guard .at the gate, and a flag was 
floating above. The truth flashed on me suddenly then— this 
quiet and almost humble- house, less,- imposing than many of 'oiir 
houses ill Cliowringee in Calcutta,, is the residence of the greatest 
of living sovereigns — the Emperor of Germany! The Emperor- ‘ 
shows himself to the people at stated hours, and the crowd had 
collected outside the palace' to have 'a view of their beloved and 
worthy Kaiser. I stood amidst the crowd for a few minutes. In 
due time a white face of an old, very old man, was seen behind 
the window. I had seen the Emperor’s face a hundred times in 
photographs and pictures, but the. face I saw now was whiter and 
older than what I had expected.' The Emperor looked at the 
people beiiignaiitly for a moment, bowed to them three or four 
times, and retired. The lo3^al people waved their hats, and 
cheered the Emperor vociferously and repeatedly. And I, too, 
though a stranger in this land, raised my hat to the most power- 
ful of tbe sovereigns of the earth, and to one of the best of mem 

The following reflections on Germany are worth, 
recording , 

The contributions of the „ German . race to modern, civiib 
satioii and modern thought' .'are of ;a very high order, and, if 



we can 'believe patriotic ' German historian's^ modern civilisation 
and modern history are German civilisation and German 
histoiy^ After the fall of Rome, and when Europe remained 
sunk in the weakness and demoralisation which follow upon 
,sul')jec‘tionj it mis the Germans who infused fresh life to the. 
Coniinent and made progress possible. It was the Cderinaii 
Anglo-Saxons who introduced new life into Gaiil; ii vras the 
GeiTiiari Anglo-Saxons, who introduced fresh life into : 

it was tfic German Visigoths who conquered Spain and dieelceil, 
and ill time diove back, the Moors. It was the Gerinans w!ic.i 
conquered everywhere and sowed the seeds of rivilSsat ion* 
v'Sticii is' the: boast of German.' patriots— and- the. boast ; is .not . 
■unfoMtided.. .■ ■ 

■ ' From Eleiiin he weiit-.to Dre.sdeii^.and ■sa\\x.Rap,liacJ.'s 
** Sistine Madonna/' in the picture galler)? ii] the mag* 
uilicent palace at Dresden. Then lie went on to 

:GlAhe,,fiiture-:0f::;::th.ev;Geriii3.o^^^^^ 

E/mpires is given in the followingpassage:— 

Vd'fhre:: d:r.yi ■.'Ba.-.i .'practica'I ./mem ; ■■now/’'. ■' ;iriiere,-'.j s "Mom. 

truth in this than one would suppose. The Germans, though 
among the bravest nations of Europe, have ever been somewhat 
of dreamers i With their matchless and ancient wealth of 
intellect, they were vranting in the vigour of youthful pKilitical: 
life. Prussia, which formed itself into a kingdom in recent 
times, exactly supplied this want. The Prussian (jermans, whose 
'history during the last 200 years has been a history of vigorous 
struggles and unscrupiiious annexations, were exactly the people 
who could cement the scattered German races together witli 
their young energy and vigxnir into one great Empire. Germany 
repnjsmits the iiiiellect and Prussia the will of that great Fanpire. 
Goethe and Sdiiller, Kant and Hegel, and the two Ibunianldls 
were iriierijorn Germans. But the rough stroitg men wlio. since' 
the time c?f Frederick tlie Great downward, have by hard con- 
liinioiis strokes shapsed kingdoms and empires, have, hiieri moBlIy 
J-hubsiaris. Union, therefore, is to some extent nccessaiy, ruwl 
should last if the Roman Catholic South GonBa.iis consent to 
conihrue under the Protestant 'North Germans. 

. BiiiAhe iiiiion 'of the Austrian EmpHre' is more precaidoiis. 
Austria at one time was the master of Italy, the rival of Fiance, 

' and the liead of the confederation of German races. But ever 
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.since the time of Frederick the -Great the house of iliistria, has' 
had less and less influence with the Geiiiiaii States, iiiitil in our 
time all such ihifluence ' was- finally ' extinguished on the field of 
Sad'owa. ' \ Italyv too, with -the help of France, has thrown, ..off ,; the,.' 

. -Austrian '.yoke, 'and- modern Austria', is very- unlike. Austria; ,,'Of,: 

■ the. Middle Ages. But 'it. ''is' not reverses, in ■ Battle,- fi;elds..., 
or the loss of territory that make Austria weak. It is the in- 
ternal organisation of the Dual Government which makes it 
weak. Modern Austria is composed of three different nations, 
differing in race, in language, in sympathies and interests. It 
is possible to conceive a complete disruption of the Austrian 
Empire, the Germans merging in Germany, the Slavs combining 
with the -Russian and Turkish ' Slavs, and the Magyar Hungarians 
forming a little Switzerland of Hungary, guarding their inde- 
pendence like a tiger at bay, by a struggle to death. 

, .Tlieii, towards, th-e;. end .ofTh.e'year|/Mr.:Giitt'^dra^eiled:^ 
"'0,11 -to Italy,- ' 'f-'" .'f J-/'''-' 'k' 

The 'sky was cloudless and the, sun shone, gaily and 'brigh'tljt';' 
'.•on the morning of the 28th 'November 1886,, the day I, had.: 
■fixed for crossing-, the Alps by 'the Brenner Pass on my. way- 'toe:' 
'Italy. T could, scarcely 'believe my eyes when., in the , morMngv 
Fsaw from, ,my,;,:.liotel windo-w-.the snowy peaks dazzlingr -in .the:; 
sim,„. oil; every: side, :like .-:a'' ;:vast • ■ivall'. .;of a.damaiit 'and,- silver, ...'surr'^ 

; ..rounding.; the-„:gay , town,.: of. ' Innsbruck.- : A , little after'f' ten '' 
the town to cross the Alps, and the scenery that I witnessed 
during: the; whole day was ■ glorious. 

; T in Italy ?'-i\ asked the 'poet Rogers of . himself fifik 

rapture , when he came, to,, this ;... classic land-..; , and -the , :Sa,m:.e:;; 
:quest,ioii seemed to.arise'In- my.^ mind as -I .walked through -.the;, 
streets of Verona on the sunny morning'-of:, the 39th November.- : 
':.'.The',,re, -could -be no doubt, however, „in the-.' matter. ;. Everything;.---. 
',' aro,,uiid:told last traces of gloomy Gothic 

architecture behind, and had come to a land where the very 
bouses spoke of tropical taste and tropical imagination. As I 
walked through the narrow but cleanly streets with the well- 
plastered houses and green Venetian windows, I could well fancy 
myself in some Indian city, in some quiet handsome street i:n, 
...'Calcutta !-^ -From '.the- doorways.,. I. -..could - see square ” ^.ourtyards 
inside the large houses, not unlike our Indian courtyards, and 
as portly Italian gentlemen passed' lazily by me with the right 
wing of their loose cloaks flung over their left shoulders, so as' ; 
to cover tlieir chin and even th.eir mouth and nose, I thought 



to rnyself I had seen their not ^ery. distant relations of a winter 
moniing in the streets of Calcutta! Inside the numerous 
cluirches I saw women kneeling before images of saints or of 
the Virgin, ivhicli would .have, passed as- Lakslimi :0r 
if xobed' iii.d!^^^^ 

: ■ V But, the resemblance^ which' -.is' - not ' altogether fanciftil, ' goesS: 
further and, deeper. The, same' genial cliiiiate/.aiKi .' 'fertile, soil 
enabled ,the peoples .of India -and of Italy, to, 'light ■,t,fi,e .larni;},, of 
^civilisation ,at a time when nortlieni.-' nations w,ere btiried in 
barbarism. ■ But as these .nations rose-in .their turn,, that , ancient 
■cmlis'atioii declined. ^ 'After the tenth century Italy : and India 
,:W.£i,re .the ii-iifortimate" battle.-lields of foreigners— India of the 
IVtoslem,' and ' Italy of the Frenchman, the Spaiii-ard, . the 
.Austrian.' , The. sympathy 'and help of moclern .E'urope, has 
.'helped' Italy,, feeble as she is' compared to northern ' po',wer,s, 
tO'.-i'egai.n her .place among, nations -'a-ii-d adBiinis'ter lier own 
-.'■afiMrs. ' ' -That sympathy. . and help . will ■ yet ' .spread ' ...bejuDiicI tiie: 
'limits' 'of ''Europe.- y-'-d 

Ill -the centre' of tliis-, square .at Verona', .is ■':a'^,ftTa^bIi^..;'.sta,te 
'.the''- greatest poet of modem- 'Italy,.., '.■ ■■B'ante ^ stands i,ii : a, '''ccwitem-.'' 
plative mood, with a finger on his cheek, and with that inelan- 
clioly frown on his forehead which befits the poet of the “ Inferno f * 
Not far away is a spot which every lover of English iitemtiire 
'-'iirust regard with the' deepest, interest, ''' It is :. "the 'old palace '.'Or, 
family, house 'of the Capulets, 'froni' the window' -of .wiii'c'h -Juliet 
'is'.'-'S.'iipp-Osed to have given, away- her soul .to .Romeo 'I 

'G'f.. -F-loreiice he, notes-,:— 

Ill the morning as I looked out of my hotel wincow snd 
saw the classic Arno rolling lielow, as I surveyed the bivaiiliful 
houses of Florence and its streets all paved ivith stone, and as 
far be) Olid I surveyed the high ivooded hills bound inu; the 
hori?,on on every side, I remembered the lines I had reail in 
,hiy:' ''.school :d,ays 'J-f: .. : 

** Of .nil ti'c cities 

- ' None.iS 'SO fi'iir '35 Fio'rence. i ■ : ■ - - - 

In writing thus the poet, however, not only thoiigbt of ihv, 
l)i-auty uf the town, the river, and the hills and gardens around, 
but must also have involuntarily thought of the glorirnis pasi 
Cif Florence! For when Elurope was buried in the gloons of 
the hliddle Ages after the extinction of ancient civilisnlicii, 
it was Florence which imparted to a dead world the vivifying 
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ener«v of poetry and literature, of painting and sculpture, of 
arts'^Ld civilisation. And where is the town jn Europe or in 
the %vofld, Athens alone perhaps excepted, which can boast ot 
having given birth to such a galaxy of great men, such a crowd 
of the instructors of the world as . Florence ? The names of 
Galileo and Dante alone would suffice to make a city proiiaj 
but Florence displays to the admiring world, almost as great 
and glorious, Petrarch and Boccaccio, the merchant prince 
Lorenzo di Medici, Leonardo da Vinci, the father of modem 
painting, and the matchless Michael Angelo, who were^all born m 
Florence. The devotee who sets out on an inteliectuai pii- 
grimage cannot come to a nobler shrine than Florence. 

From the Capitoline Hill to the Coliseum of Rome, it is 
scarcely more than live minutes’ walk, and in this short walk 
the modern traveller sees the ruins of an ^ ancient wor.lcl anct 
;■ an^ ancient civilisation.^ ^ ’ It ■'was' 'when -sitting .■■on,:, a, ;,:Sha 
stone among these ruins that the historian Gibbon was mst 
.'■■b^'inspired ;with the; idea -of . his- matchless history-; ^ it 
^''■■.'standiiig ’■ amidst-these .rums,;,. -Byron composed, /some,,, of:' 

: sublimest passages that -evemLe ever wrote.; ^ And, the 
monplace tourist cannot survey this spot without, for a moment 
at least, forgetting the present, and being lost in a re\ene 01 
the past. 

IV 

in September 1892 he took furlough for a year and ' 
two months, and as before, spent a good portion of his 
in travelling. Travel .was,, almost .a ..passioii ,,\vit,h 
hioi| and he enjoyed it not only for its own sake, for the 
pleasure of seeing the varied scenery of the earth in 
various parts, but also, as an -education. 

Every educated man ought to travel to some extent he can. 
Travelling opens up our mind, broadens our ideas, enlarges our 
sympathies, and makes us better fitted to receive new impressions 
and new incentives- to 'work. For us, who are born and educated 
in India, it is also of incalculable advantage to see with^ our own 
eyes and to study with -care, the results of modiyn civilisation in 
Europe and America,' and to. assimilate what is good in them 
with our own national progress,;; Why' should by a senseless 




and self-imposed disability, preclude ourselves from one of the 

greatest sources of instruction and pleasure, when au the woiia 

siiSSidtUtpeaefitsiby dt ? V’; ;^' ■ 

During the autumn and winter he visited Kashmir, 
Mussiirie," and other places in Northern India, with his 
friend Mr. Biliari Lai Gupta, and an account ot his 
travels in these parts is to be found in Chapters iv. and 
V. of his “ Rambles in India.” 

We left Baraniula in a boat and went up the Jheiuin, which 
is navigable in its entire course through this valley.^ We stopped 
at Supur at night, and the next morning we tncci our n.ir.d a 
fishing and shooting, with poor results. Tor the much-an cted 
fish had already kft this high latitude lor the plains ;u 
the. first approach of the cold season, ana_the ducks h.icl iiot 
come from the higher latitudes yet, as the winter bad not set in. 

'we. left' i Supur at'-xo- ..reached ■ Srlpagar^ thetcapiiAL 

it'Kashmir, in the afternoon.. : ; 7 

»':h:h7Durin2 a stay' of .fibout' a ;'weefc-;m Srmagar_TO^.saw a,.'gv.^od j;!:':.; 
'-i3|alGf^the'Gity,vjts shops; and bazars and hti life, walks.. 

and lovely chinar avenues, the neighbouring^ lake ana 
>Mundinff;:hills 7 C.:The,,;Mahara|a:;was »Hiiagar,am(i;:.i^ 

idolised by Ms people. We visited his palace, ana aiso some 
of the- w-eil-known temples and mosques. Tne manuUicUnc ul 
shawls is declining, but is interesting even now ; w.ii..e t.io inanu- 
facture of cheaper w'ooilen thing.s like carpets, rugs, screen?,, ana 
cloths still flourishes. The Kashmirians are real mtists m 
manufiicturing silver and copper articles and m “ 

wood, and hundrcd.s of travellers return from Ktishrau eteij 
year with some specimens of the art oi this country. As in 
Venice, you go almost everywhere by boat, amt we enjoyed oui 
evening irips'to the Dal lake, a lovely sheet of water relleetnig on 

its iH'isom the neighbourmg hills. ^ , ,,11 

'Fo the Punjab at la,st ! The land of the five n\ ers, tfi e muo 
of the .indent Rishis, the land of the “ Rig A'eda - ■ One o. t!i.;w 
saced lands where man reared his infant civilisation, iW'd ' 
cultivated arts, poetry, and sc!ence._ Uvnisation is y 

hfrit.ice of modern nations, and it is aitficuU, in the pia,o!.i daj 
to realise that a hundred and fifty generations ago it was (;oi!lJ,!u.J 
to four gifted nations, dwelling on the bank ot ,onr rivci?, uud 
si-iavated by wide spaces, of _ barbarism. The 
developed their early civilisation on the 

have left \’ast and imperishable, monuroentsi which lui\t iitun 


been equalled. The Semitic races achieFed their earliest results 
in culture near the mouths of the Euphrates,- and made dis- 
coveries ill science and astronomy which are the heritage of 
■iiiodeni Europe. „■ Turanian races reared their early; greatness. . oE' 
the' banks, of the Hoang, Ho, and lighted the lamp of • civilisatiGn ' 
■which has burned with:' unfailing, lustre, during over four thousand 
years. And the Aryan nations obtained their earliest triumphs 
in enlightenment on the banks of the, Indus, and have left lasting- 
records in poetry and , thought wdiich are, the admiration of the 
moderns. All the , world was .filled w,itli darkness when these 
four nations lighted their, magic .lamps in four isolated spots, in 
the east and the west, in the north and the south. All the other 
nations of the earth were nomad barbarians, who roamed with 
their flocks and tents through the vast regions of the earth, who 
invaded, conquered, and perished, and who lived and died with- 
out leaving a trace of their life, without leaving a mark on the 
hi story., 'of human, culture, ahd . progress. ^ 

, On ' the ■ evening of : the ist November' we left ; Sahranput^' 
went 'by rail to the far-famed Hurdwar. ’ 'The .Ganges ' roPs;h,:erm 
by a precipitous and lofty rock, and the place is full of "temples ,' 
and palaces of Indian chiefs, and its streets are full of,, pilgrlmS'': 
from all parts of India, " Beyond this the place does not boast'" 
much of ' natural beauty.' . For' the 'Ganges does not' issue ' out "of 
.mountainous gorges at- .Hurdwar, but at a place.^Galled Rishikesh,'"^' 
.some .twenty-five ...miles, farther .to the- north.'. .Thither, therefore',;'.,' 
we w.ent, and. 'W^ere, amply ' rewarded ' for .,our..'toi.l'',' The,', .infant". 
Ganga is quite a hill stream here, issuing out of the lower ranges 
, of, the Himalayas, and clattering over' its ''ston'ybed, an.d'forming','' 
into rapids wherever the.: 'rocks -o.n .the, pebbly .beach offer-, resist-' 
ance to the wild torrent,,''' 'The -waters, of .the stream are hluishb': 
and clear, and the hills around are imposing. 

Our return journey, from- . Rishikesh to . Hurdwam 
romantic. Boats ^re out of the question over this wild' hi!! torrent, v: 
and so we floated down' in- strange vessels. ..Two .in.flated . skinS', 
of nilgais W’-ere put together, an' '.ordinary, was put 
them, and on this I sat while two men, supporting themselves 
on two other skins managed this primitive vessel over the wiki 
waters. Biliari had anothe.r:,'.. vessel .of ; this kind for .him. .. l!i ' :,th!.s,',' 
primitive fashion we floated,- down the. stream " with almost: lailwiiy'. 
speed, clearing about twenty-five .mile's- 'in a little over three hours* 
The tossing on the waves, specially over rapids, was exciting, and 
the journey was altogether pleasant. It was night, and the moon, 
nearly full, lit up the sparkling waters of the infant Ganga and 
the wild hills and rocks all round. As, we were pursuing our. 
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nightly journey in this romantic fashion^ suddenly our boatmen 
(if they can be so called when there were no boats) stopped and 
pointed with alarm to a dark object moving across the river ki 
the moonlight. What do you think it was? It was a wild 
elephant crossing the stream frera the primeval Jungles on one 
side to those on the other. We remained in anxious silence for 
some time ; the huge animal slowly crossed over and disappenreds 
and we continued our journey and reached Hurdwar. 

Early in 1893 he sailed for Europe, h'he iiiclcunent 
spring of England brought about a fresli attack of the 
malaria lie had contracted in Bordwaii^ and for weeks 
lie was coiitiiied to his room by the seaside at Eoiirne- 
moiilii. Even on his sick-bed lie went on revising his 
bookS; till liis English landlady had to remove all his 
papers and books from his bedside. Recovering from 
this attack^ he proceeded to Germany j and went tiiroiigli 
a course of mineral baths and mineral drinks at Wies- 
baden, He amused himself there with German grammars 
and easy readers^ but never made much progress in that 
iangiiage. 

V 

The foilovviiig letters to members of lits family 
belong to .this time . 

■ Gn BoAiiD' THE Ganges,-’ 

24i/i u 4 prii iBg% 

i\l\ DI2AREST SaralAj — I wus delighted to get your letter of 
tlie loth and your mothers letter at Aden, where we reach eel on 
ilie 3 oth. We were very lucky in having no hot clays in the lied 
SiM. There was a north wind which gave a pleasant swell lo IhiC 
sra and a lovely "^pitching'' to our steamers and rjiade the 
weather cuol and comfortable. As I was walking on Ike ih:ck 
while Ifte steamer “was pitching, the Captain asked how 1 liked ih 
f said: '‘It is a plensanl change from the Emu 'lli 

journey we have had so long/' ‘‘Other passengers doa'i fhink 
."uT sr'id the Captain— xbr seme of Ihem. specially hiciies, wem 
seasick, or imagined they were, in a wonderfully short time! 
“There is a nice swell on to-dayC I remarked to Judge Bevcrh.:y« 
“ Yes, there is a swellC he said, “ but all people don't iliiiik ir riicf: 1 'J 
Poor hire. Geake was quite prostrate in the music room, ciid 
other ladies followed her example: and a big strap|)ing Scotcli 
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merchant^ who sits just '.before.' -at- breakfast and dinner^ 
suddenly left his seat 'in a hurry which made me laugh out, I 
wasn't at all sick; arid I thoroughly enjoyed the sight of the 
long waves rolling towards our steamer from a distance, dashing 
on her prow, lifting their white crests as in anger, and failing in 
a sheet of spray and water over the front deck. And as the 
mighty steamer went up and down over the heaving billows and 
the cool breeze blew on my face, I enjoyed my walk on the 
waving deck for hours. The wind and waves have subsided 
to-day, and have made it cool. I am wearing warm clothes 
to-day ; good“bye to hot weather for some time to come. 

We have taken a number of new passengers who came from 
Bombay to Aden in another P. and O. steamer. There i‘s 'an 
English peer among them, Lord Castlcmaine, and a live Indiaji 
chief and his wife — the Thakore- and Thakorani of Gondal {not 
Rhinoceros 1). They have been to Europe before, and their 
children are studying at Edinburgh. The Thakorani wears a 
sari and covers her head. They are going only for a fortnight, 
to be present at the opening of the Imperial Institute by the 
Queen, on the loth May., I will be present also. — Your loving 
father, , Romesh. 

London, '2//^ 

Dearest Sarala and Amala, Bimala, and Kamala,-—- 
Why, bless me, they have not do3ie with me yet. They have 
elected me Fellow of the Imperial Institute, which means ;£2 
as subscription at once, and that, sum every year to come. And 
fhey have invited me, as a newly elected fellow, to an evening 
party at which the Prince of Wales is going to receive us. Bless 
me, I have not got a decent evening dress. The .one I have was 
made at the time of Kamala’s marriage, and has 'been rep^aired by 
a darsi lately ! And the .trousers are altogether by the darfJ, 
The Prince of Wales and his party will be greatly ediBed no 
doubt by the sight of Pa/ds handiwork. 

Sir Charles Bernard has asked me to call on his wife, and li«e 
will introduce rne to other people. M.iss Planning wislies me to 
appear at her afternoon parties. Appear how ? In the suit made 
at the time of Kamala^s marriage? For I ha.ve no newer morn- 
ing suit With great reluctance I have been forced to order a 
new frock coat and vest,' and I am. afraid I shall be forced to 
order a new evening dras's.,a1so. I will write to you about all 
tliese parties in ray next aiail letters.— Your ever loving father, 

- .Rome;3H Ch. Dott. 
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' , C)XPO,RD, TS93. 

My dear Bihari,— I wrol'<3;,'to'yo,ii one or two letters from 
the steamer, but have not, Been favoureci with any reply yel» 
Probaljly you were w-aiting for,-a letter from me from England, 
as I was waiting for your replies. 

I left the steamer at Marseilles 011 the ist May, and came 
through France and reached England on the 4th, as you pro- 
bably know. I went to the India Office, and was very cordially 
received by Sir Charles Bernard and others, who forthwith 
managed to get me appointed Fellow of the Imperial Institute. 

I have also been busy with my books, as you may imagine. 
My small school book on Ancient India’’ has been brought 
out 'by Longmans & Co., and favourably and lengthily revieived 
In Tncfia for June, I hope you take India^ and have seen the 
review. My larger work on ‘‘ Civilisation in Ancient India ” is 
in the press here, and -the revised edition will be brought out by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. in, a few months. A series 
of -school books, Bengal Readers,” Standards L to V., illus- 
trated all of them, are in the Clarendon Press, Oxford. I anr 
now trying to abridge Babii Sarat Das’s verbose and unduly long 
account of bis ^‘Travels in Tibet,” and- make it readable, and. 
Will then put it in the press. , A few other minor works'! have 
ill hand, which I hope to iinish before I leave England. Dr. 
.Rhys Davids lias written to me askiJig me to be a member of the 
Ro)xii Asiatic Society, and I have consented. 

You will be sorry to learn that shortly after my arrival in 
Europe I caught a chill some-where, perhaps in France, and this 
brought out the malarious fever which is in my system. I was 
confined to my room with fever and cough for a fortnight, but 
am all right now. I am so utterly careless and reckless about 
my liealih even at this age, and wish I had something of yoiar 
prudence in this life. But I shall be more careful after tills 
recent lesson. I propose to spend a month in some German 
baths to get rid of my rheumatism and fever poison, d:c., before 
leaving Europe, My going to Chicago is more than doubtful. — 
Yours affectionately, ■ , R. C. Dutt. 

It may be mentioned here, that it was while he was 
on furlough 'in 1893 that, besides revising his History 
of Civilisation in Ancient Indian '* he published a carefully 
thoiight-oiit article on the ^separation of the Executive 
' and |iidicial services -in 'India./ His views were strongly 
supported by so , eminent, an authority as Sir RiclmVd 
Garth, and in the Memorial -'presented, to the Secretary 
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of State on the same subject in July 1893; Mr. Diitfs' 
scheme was forwarded as an aiiiiexiire. During the, 
same furlough lie aiinotated^Rai Sarat Ch. Das Bahadur's 
accoiuits o.f his travels in Tibeth-and had it: piiblished 
by the CGiiiieil of , the .. Royal-: Geographical Society ''01 
London. - 

i He was , elected Fellow of ' the Imperial Institute : in ^ 
May 1893,, and Member of the Roj^al Asiatic Society bl 
Great Britain and Ireland' in June of the same year* ' 
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ON'iiis retum' froiii leave Mr. Dutt was posted t'o Burdwan, 
and ' he lield charge of that district till April '1894^ when,, 
oii'dlie retirement of Mi\'- Power, .the ■Commissioner of 
file division^.. he was appointed officiating Co.miiiissioner, 
ill his place. This was the first occasion on which a 
native of India had been appointed to so high a post in. 
the service, and natiiraliy the event created a good deal 

Indian ^aiidrAoglpr-.India^^ 
has. ^ been^ statedTbat ::ther of ^ liis 
appointment went up as far as tiie India Office, and it 
was there held that an Indian officer should not be 
passed 'Over "if he, ■was';,iit. ■. ..As .r.egards^^' the.^.qlle,sti(3D^ 
'.fitness., ver}' ' little" do-ubt. was entertai'ned.^i'ii- .o'ffiGia„l, 
circles. The head ..of the .'Beiigal ; . Government hiniself; 
wrote to, Mr. Dutt coiigratuiatioghim oii.his .p.rom.Qtioii'l^ 

.-. ,.B.ALA,S 6 REv-.nOWlO,',r 894 . 

Dear AIr. ■RoiiEsn Chundkr Dutt.— I thank you for your 
letter of the 4tli April. I meaDt to have written to you inysclf 
will 11 the liini came to announce the appointment tcj um, bill 
being on tour it escaped me. I wished to say hovr iriudi 
plea, sure 11 gives me to make this promotion in your case, vl'rich 
iiy J tliiok, the first instance of the ayipointment of a oalive of 
[ikIki In «i ronma'ssmiiership. The p? si vdll oUxiiel towaids ymi 
some obseruation and critidsm, and you will need tad and 
acvl'tbiih)', t.spedally in deab'ng with your Europ^Tiii sifi^ordiirOvr 
in the ser\ice Irul J have no reason ic think there will It my 
serious inclination on their part to resent your being 'placeni over 
them, as your record of good work is such that the appointrncui 
nitist have been for some time foreseen, i trust that you wii^. be 
able tu help the Government in wliat is probably the only 
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piece of work on a large scale wliich I skalltake up as Lieu tenant-” ■ 
Goveniorj the commutation of Chakran lands, which exist prin- 
cipally ill the Biirclwan Division.— Believe me, yours sincerel}-^ ■ 

Ch. Elliott. 

The remarks of the Englishman on this appointnieiit 
were characteristic, Meanwhile it must be pleasant/' 
said the Anglo-Indian journal, the European civi- 
lians who are placed in subordination to the first Native 
Commissioner in India. Perhaps they are wondering 
how Sir Charles Elliott himself would have reiished the 
position in his former days/' But all those who, with 
the Englishman^ anticipated any trouble or friction were 
grievously disappointed. As the Bengalee pointed out 
at the time, ^Goyalty to authority is one of the highest 
qualities of the Civil Service, .and we feel confident that 
the unworthy appeal of the Englishman will fall flat 
vupon, the, ears;of'''thdse.\:for;whdm>^ 'ihtended./;:;;^ 

■so' M did. ' .. There was :mob'a--- whisper of dissatisIdctiOT^^ 
amongst Mr. Dutfs European subordinates, and ■ his 
relations with all his Collectors were as cordial as could 
have been desired, a fact which is the more noteworthy, 
as the Collector of Birblium, one of the six districts of 
the division, was actually -senior-'to -Mr. Dutt in servicer; 

Soon after assuming charge of the division, Mr, Dutt 
had to submit the Annual Administration Report, and 
the following extracts from the Government Resolution 
thereupon will be of interest : — 

The Lieutenant-Governor considers the Report which has been' 
submitted by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt to be very creditable 
to that officer, as he only entered on charge- Of the divisio,n sub- 
sequent to the expiry of the year which forms the subject of 
the Report. 

Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutfs remarks in paragraph 31 deserve 
careful attention as giving 'a correct description of the obstiiio 
tions to drainage, which' are' believed to be the main causes of 
malarial fever in Burdwan, and which -the Drainage Bill now 
before the Legislative Council is intended to remedy. And his 
aspiration in paragraph 35, that -every 'town should be supplied 
with filtered water, and every village -pvith a reserved tank, is 
one towards the realisation of, which Government and its officers, 
as well as all the leading men.-in the country, should be prepared 
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to give their hearty help. ’ Tlie'’work dona in this direction by the 
Biirdwaii District Board and by the Collector, as recorded in para- 
graph 36, merits commendationj and shoold be imitated in other 
districts, 

Mr. R. C. Dutfs suggestions in paragraph 54, on the steps 
required to inoprove the e^ciency of the PolicCj have the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s concurrence. One of the remedies he suggests 
—the improvement in the pay of the Sub- Inspectors -—has already- 
been partially introduced, and will be carried cjii further as the 
ftinds of the province permit; also a new system of appoint tin ent: 
has been initiated, by which it is hoped that a better class of 
recruits will be supplied. As regards the other remedy .suggested 
—the treatment of the Police with greater discrimiriwatioii by 
their supi!rior officers — Mr. Duties views agree closely with those 
,of Mr. Nolan, which his Honour, has recently quoted with com- 
:,':;plete approval. 

The statement in paragraph So that the Tenancy Act does not 
give protection to raiyats in respect of their homestead lands, 
and that zaiiiindars in attempting to oust raiyats from their iields 
often secure their ends by turning them out of their homesteads, 
is a grave one. The section of the Tenancy Act which deals 
with the question of homesteads, section 182, has hitherto been 
supposed to be an effective security for the rights of raiyats, 
providing as it does, that unless a specific local custom or usage 
to the contrary is proved to exist, the homestead land is subject 
to the same conditions as the raiyat^s agricultural land. The 
Commissioner is requested to submit a special report on the 
subject, together with such statistics as he can collect to prove 
the existence of this abuse. If it does prevail, and if the law is 
powerless to stop it, an endeavour must be made to amend the 
lawn 

The view expressed in paragraph txq, that District Boards 
are useful as consultative bodies, and that it is a good thing for 
iion-ofrlcials to obtain acquaintance with admiiiisirative work, h 
one which I’las never been contested. The battle of Local Self* 
Clo’v'erniiient— if there is a battle— lies round the question whether 
any loss of execotive efficiency is lEiciirred, and whether, if so, 
this loss is compensated for by the advantages in which all agiee. 
On this subject, Mr. R. C. Dutfs remarks throw no light. But 
he is a !i«.carty supporter of village unions, and his views on their 
iiiility (paragraph 116) are sound and valuable. The Resoliition 
which issued on this subject on The ist' September 1894, shower 
how’ far the Lieutenant-Governor is able to agree with tliem, and 
In what iTiaiiiicr he proposes to carry, them into effect. 
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Tn bis defence of municipal shortcomings (paragraph ^iio), 
Mr C Datt goes rather further than his Honour can Mlpw 
Mm in averting that equal shortcomings existed in the officml 
administration which preceded the municipal law. The ^strict 
Officer of to-day carries on the administration in a 
wav than his predecessor of thirty years ago; and the District 
Officer with a hundred strings in his hand, cannot give the same 
on to any one of them which a body created for the pur- 
pose is able to do. On both grounds, therefore, the municipal 
ni^ministration of to-day ought to be superior to the otficial ad- 
nrinistration of thirty years ago, pd should not rest content 
with such comparisons as those which the Report adduces ; but 
SrStenant-Governor cordially endorses Mr. Dutt’s experi- 
price that “ when we make reasonable and practical suggestions, 
-itid indicate the way in which improvements should be effected, 
Municipal Commissioners show an anxious and sincere desire to 

accept and act on our advice,” 

Tho observations of Mr. Dutt about the police, to 
which reference is made in the Government Resolution, 
were as follows i 

Two things are necessary to improve the Bengal Police. In 
the first place, we must allow the Police Sub-Inspector a pay 
a t which it is possible to get educated and intelligent young_ men, 
ifit for the great powers and responsibilities of thana officers. 
When we pay less we simply pitchfork inefficient or dishonest 
men into these responsible posts. In the second place, ^ the 
nnlire force ought to be handled more intelligently than it is at 
nresent Sub-Inspectors should be treated with greater consi- 
deration than they now receive, their good and zealous work should 
be more carefully noted and rewarded, and their apparently dis- 
hnnest or inefficient work should be more promptly discouraged 
than h is at present. They should feel that they are being judged 
bv their work; they should feel a zeal to show good work, a 
confidence that their good work will be appreciated. A District 
Magistrate would bo more competent, even in addition to his 
other work, to deal with the police on these lines than District 
Superintendents of Police generally are. I have not always 
found District Superintendents able to discriminate between_ good 
workers and bad workers, and competent to train subordinates 
into zealous workers. And yet I feel sure that this could be 
done and that by handling the police force with greater intelli- 
gence and with more sympathy, it would be possible to inspire 
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tiiem with' an emulation and a ^eal for'doing good work which at ' 
present does not generally exist. ^ ^ 

A brief summary of the executive and administrative 
work done by Mr. Dutt is to "be found in the Divisional 
Report for 1894-95^ which was submitted by his siiccessor.i 
Mi% (afterwards Sir) J. B. Boiirdilloii. He visiled all the 
districts of the division and most of the subdivisions, 
and carefully inspected almost ail the departments of 
the administration. The sanitary condition of the towns 
and rural areas, and the working of tiie municipalities, 
received his special attention. He set right the. incorrect' 
/procedure- of the Revaluation Deputy-Coilectors of Baii- 
':'kiira and Midn,apiir, .who had com.mitted serious uiiis- 
takes in treating ordinary raiyats as teiiiiredioklers .'foi:'' 
the purposes of the assessment/' The difficult question 
of the settlement of the Gka^wali lands of Baiikura and 
Birbhxim was discussed by him with the ipcal/'piiceri,,- 
and the special circumstances of each district exaiiiiiied 
on the spot. 

As an example of the care and iniimt€ness::tyifli 
he inspected offices might be mentioned the fact that, 
when inspecting the Treasury at Baiikura, he detected a 
defalcation by the Treasurer of nearly 3000 rupees, it 
was discovered that the Treasurer was in the habit of. 
temporarily misappropriating public money by falsifying 
certain totals of the daily balance-sheet The matter 
was reported to Government through the Board of 
Revenue. The Treasurer was prosecuted and convicted 
... ^ ^ at the Sessions, but was acquitted by tlie High Court. 

In January .1895, Mr. Dutt was appointed a member 
'|e;' , of the Lcgishdive Council, and I believe it was tlic first 

|/t' instance wlieo Government appointed a Commissioner 

I ' of a division away from the metropolis to be a menibcr 

ij'/ of Coiincih During the debates on the bhiblic Demancis 

I;'' - . ^ Recovery Act and the Drainage Bill, Mr, Dutt took a 

t -' ’ very conspicuous part On the occasion of the dis?ciis« 

' sioii of the Public Demands Recovery Act, the Lien- 

;r . tenaiit-Goveroor went out of his way to praise tJie new 

r ' . memben I must compliment the honourable member/’' 

'i,f( . ’ said His Honour, the excellent way in which lie put 
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his case') and I think the Council may be congratulated 
in having an official in their midst who has been practi- 
cally engaged in carrying out the work of this particular 
Actj and who has given a sympathetic and intelligent 
consideration to the. matter/', . And" if, -would be no 
exaggeration to s'ayj that'of- all .the official members^ Mr* 
Dutt rendered tlie'most' substantial assistance to Go.verii-.;, 
in' passing the ^Sanitary Drainage .-Bill, . ■His.gMt-'-Gf;-' 
iiiarsha.lli,n,g.;faGts,' and of bringing to, bear on''any;p,ar-',; 
ticiilar question the result of his unique powers of obser- 
vation; together with his personal acquaintance with ' facts-':' 
bearing directly on the issue, gave unusual weight to all 
his official pronouncements. 

In April 1894, while Mr. Dutt was Commissioner of' 
Burdwan, Bahkim Chunder Chatterjea^ the greatest 
literary genius of modern India, died at the early age 
of fifty-six. We have noticed before how Mr. Dutt was 
influenced by this .great ■man,: his 'father's:' f riend,,;,,and^ 
own literary god-fat,her, to .write his Bengali novels. Mr,.: 
Dutt visited him on the day --before 'his death. Af.'i'Ee' 
-.. sound of .his voice 'Bankim..Chunde,r, who was 'fast.. losing:; 
.coESciotisness, opened his eyes -.and at once recognised ^ 
,dlie visitor. ... By,^some. -^nac'countabie. association of :,-past'.', 
ideas, he even asked for a photograph of Mr. Dutt. The 
next day Bengal lost her- greatest son. To do honour 
„ to "the; great; departed, . Mr. 'Dutt- called a memorial meet- 
ings at which the. ,.Mahara|a/;qf ' Burdwan, the District 
. : Jiidge, an.d other notable persons, were present. Mr. Dutt 
■'was the principal speakerri'-.v-Me.- also w about the 
;' great novelist in the Nabya 'Bharaty and his highly ap- 
.; preciative "article contained many personal reminiscences 
of his departed friend. Later on he contributed an 
illuminative notice of the illustrious Bengali's life to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica/' F or the last thirty years/ ' 

wrote Mn Dutt, Bankim Chunder has been the inspir- 
ing genius of the Bengali nation, guiding the national 
imagination, and shaping their intellectual and religious 
aspirations/' 

On the return of Mr. Bourdillon, his senior, from 
leave, Mr. Dutt was relieved of the charge of the division 
Oil the 8tii April 1895, and was posted to Hughli as 
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Collector. In October, 'lioivever, lie was traosCerred to 
Orissa, to relieve Mr. Cooke and take charge again of a 
division. The Commissioner of Orissa is ex officio Super- 
intendent of a number of Native States called the Orissa 
Tributary Mahals, and as ■ such exercises gfmsz political 
powers. In this division, also, the Collector of Balasore 
was senior to Mr. Dull. The genera! administration re- 
port of the division was submitted in the usual course, and 
the Government resolution remarked : The Lieutenant- 
Governor thanks the Commissioner for his efficient 
administration of the division, and for iiis clear and 
concise report/' He was. also thanked iiy, Go¥ernm,eiit 

for'' his careful supervision of the Tributary States; 
"Under his charge/'' 

/.The relations -of Mr. Dutt 'with all the, govenimeiit' 
''officials ,i!i the division .'were, as ' usual, quite,, '■ f'rienc!I'y.v 
There was only ;One .unpleasant exception. Mr. Dutt 
took a great deal of interest in the training and education 
' of the chiefs of the Tributary Mahals who were minors,, 
rand^put them,, into. ;dhe^'Goveroment., College,: /.He 'also, 
arranged that the minor chiefs should rideq play tennis,' 
or engage in some other healthy exercise. One evening 
the yoiiiig Raj Kumars- of Narsingpiir and Pa! Laliera 
..^■ were out' ridiiig/ ' and .'met Mr. ■■■N.,'- L. Hallwarcl, .-.tlie 
'...-^Principal o.f ■ Cuttack'. College, who .was playing golf. 
Mr,' Hallward believed: that ■tlie'xhiefsJiad.^seeii Mrn.a'nd 
;.: ha.d:' failed.' to 'saiute- him. - . For this. ,-ofl-ence- they, wer-e 
publicly caned on the following- ,.d:ay* Mr, Du 
guardian of the minor chiefs, took exception to Mr. 
Hallward's action, and brought it to the notice of 
Government, Both the Director of Public Instruction, 
Sir Alfred Croft, and the Government strongly disap- 
proved of the Principars conduct, and severely ceiv 
sirred him. Mr. Dutt also removed the boys from tlie' 
Governnieni scliool, but this action was not approved 
by Government. 

While Commissioner- of Biirdwaii, ' Mr. Dutt siib-^ 
milted important reports on- the Sanitary Drainage Bill, 
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perties. In such cases the sales are a benefit to the country, 

and should be e!icoiira,gecl by legislation. When a family proves 
'itself, by its vices or incapacity, to 'be unlit ■ to manage the-'' 
ancestral property, when it is divided ■ in ■ itself and ruined by 
litigation, it is desirable that the estate, ' or portions of it, should 
pass Into the hands of abler men, who are better able to manage 
it. The transfer in such cases need not 'be .' regretted either from' 
an economical or from a political point of view. The new land- 
lord is likely to be able to manage the property abetter than:^^''^ 
divided and enfeebled and decaying family. ' And' the new' land-^' ... 
lord is likely to bC'Es loyal a subject- of the British Government, 
and as alive to the responsibilities of his position as the family 
he has replaced. 

■ I now come to Part III. of the Memorandum, and to tho " 
important subject of restricting the- transfer of tenant-rights, - So..:";: 
far as 'Bengal is concerned, the. proposed restrictions are uncalled 
. for, and would be a confiscation of- rights /which the. tenantsfof': 
Bengal are exercising every day. When the Tenancy Bill came 
up for discussion in the Viceroy’s Council, and the question of 
legalising the right of transfer, of. tenant-rights/ was-discussed,,. the:-- 
Viceroy, who was against the legalising of this right, nevertheless//, 
said:— The evidence, appears'- to : me, .1 confess, to' be ovei-:':// 
whelming', that in- the . greater., part .of Bengal, the practice, -..of;..': 
-.transfer exists under a custom which, the Courts have recognised,.’ 

-is .^a -'.pity ■ that- v landlord .'interests ; prevailed: in .the. Viceroy’s;'-; 
Council, ...and '■.that..:,the..right of transfer ..was. -not :legalis,ed, 'but, 

The question now is, does the right of transfer, enjoyed by 
tenants in all parts of Bengal, lead to their holdings passing into 
the hands of non-agricultural classes?.';. The. figures for 1 883-84, 
-would show that out .of 47,00.0. holdings 'sold by registered' ',deeds,-;,' 
6745 holdings, or about one ■;ho.lding in-.: seven, passed, 'into,, tire-, 
hands of inahajans, ■ The, - 'highest, . proportion- ■ /is : ,,;ih ' Burdw^aii' 
Division, where, out of 14,229 holdings sold by registered deeds, 
3204, or nearly one-fifth of the holdings, passed into the hands 
of mahajans. It would be misleading, however, to suppose 
that these mahajans were non.-agricuitural classes, and that lands 
passed from cultivators to shroffs and . moneydenders. On the 
contrary, men who are described as mahajans in the returns w^ere , 
generally well-to-do cultivators themselves who had bought up 
holdings w-hicli other cultivators could no longer hold and cultivate. 

Since coming to the Orissa Division, I have had another rare 
opportunity of observing how raiyati lands are transferred. The ' 
; whole of Khurda Subdivision in Puri'- 'district is practically one- 



, large Government estate, and our. opportunities of observing the 
results of , the transfers effected by the raiyats are unusually good. 
And yet while transfers are thus frequent and unrestricted in 
-Kliurda Subdivision, there is iio'.' evidence" to show'' ^ 
passing out of the hands of the cultivating classes. On the com 
traiy,-therejs , positive evidence, collected, b^' cafefL2,rdbservers,:lp 
::;the„ effect , that, the, proportion, -of laud-owning cultivators ;,is ; the 
':,same in ' Khurda ,iioW' as it was in years' before. 

, Ib, paragraph.-, 3,^ of ■ the Government Resolution 011 , the 
::„Ge.neraI Administration, Report^ ■ for , -1895-96', it ,- w,as 
, observed 

. . Mr. Romesh Chunder Diitt, from his' experiences in Orissa 
.'and ' .elsewhere, infers that the right of- transfer possessed' and ^ 
. exercised' by raiyats by custom in many parts of Beiiga'i has been 
'beneficial to their interest. . This important question is separately, 
und'eiy'the c'onsicle Government '-'It is": one. .on whicli-. it 

'. i.s^da'ngerous'' to -generalise, and regarding which Govemi.neii,t;;'are, 
'hptin-u, position to, express a.:' decided-, opinion, at present. ' . ■ 


his life iri- Cuttack is' to -be, gleaned -from; 
:the ..following letters : — ■ 

, .Cuttack, 20//^ Oi:/. 1895. ' . 
-^.v . 'My DEAP.EST Bimala,— From Cuttack to Sylhet is -like from 
China, to Peru, and this' letter. will probably be on its way for, a 
.week before it reaches .your: hand..- . -But ' I feel so relieved to come 
away from malarious B.urdwan and. .,Hughli,'l ; Cris,sa,, is ,: healthy 
■and near -the sea., and, my bouse; overlooks, a.. broad -n-i-ver,. with 'a 
".fine .. prospect of wood.s a.iid ..hills beyond..; . There is an .excellent, 
club here, with ..raeq-uets and .tennis^ and .badminton and wh'isq.'sO;.^ 
:th,at„I,imve, plenty of exercise a.nd.games-in .the .eveoiiigs. ' . I .am 
■.a.limcly.feeling. better s,ince leav.ing RughlL 

In a: week’s:- time I go to’ inspect -Ganen’s subdivision, and will 
spill out the inspection over ten or twelve days 1.1; - .Then from the; 
next month I visit the Tributary Mahals and the Jungle Rajas in 
their hilly and wooded country. There arevsome sixteen, of the:®,;, 
and I have to look after their administration, advise and guide 
them, decide questions of succession, and put down disturbances 
when they arise. All is quiet now. 

, Write to me a long letter telling me all about you. Your 
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mother has probably gone to Darjeeling by this time.— Your 

Imhig father, ' ” Romesh. 

IvEONjHAR State, lotk /any. 1S96. 

Mf dearest Bim'ala, — I was delighted to see your well-known 
handwriting on one of the letters ^?hich came to rae by yesterday’s 
.. For you had not .written to me for, an age, and. I .was , 
wondering what the matter was with you. I inquired of Am ala 
and of Sarala, and they both told me that they had heard from 
you recently, and that relieved me of my anxiety. 

I have been touring during the last month in the hills and 
jungles of the Tributary Mahals, doing my marches every day on 
elephants, visiting the States of the native Rajas, and receiving ’ 
from them ostentatious ovations which the Emperor of China , 
might envy! This morning I have done 15 mites on elephant, 
have been received by the Maharaja of Keonjhar, have passed 
through his town decorated with' dags and festoons, and am now 
in my tent pitched on the high banks of the Baitarini River, the 
river flowing before me and the hills around and behind me. So ' 
.you see I am not leading an uncomfortable life in Orissa I And 
I am enjoying splendid health in this healthy division and in 
this bracing weather. 

I have no idea when, I shall go to Calcutta next. My present 
plan is to stay on in Orissa till November next, when I shall be 
entitled to furlough, and my qualifying service also will be com-. 
pleted. I then take two years’ furlough, and may return to service 
after two jewcs, or retire on pension, just as I like. Biliari is pro- 
bably going to England this summer, and has promised to take 
Ajoy if your mother will allow. Then when I go to England 
later, I shall see Ajoy there. But these are only vague plans ; 
nothing has been settled yet. — -Your loving father, 

R0M.ESH. 

Cuttack, 13^// Afc/jr//. 1896. 

My dearest Bimala, — At last we are all in Cuttack, fairly 
settled down in this beautifully situated and spacious house. I 
went to Calcutta last week, and have brought down your mother 
and Susila and Ajoy, and Pratap is also here for a change, 
Sarala and her baby are also here with us, so we are a goodly 
company. How we miss you and Boli, and your dear childrerL 

How they would have enjoyed a run in this park-like com- 
pound, with its avenues and -grassy lawns and shady trees, 
actually giving slielter to over' twenty deer, who are half 
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apd residents of this .conipotnid,!,'.' tod the broad sweep of the 
ri¥6)r to the south and’ the view of the hills beyond form as lovely 
and open a site as the climate is healthy'and pleasant I Kamala 
^ and Praniatha are still in 37 Park Street, and will probably be 
going to Darjeeling next month. We will try to let our Calcutta 
hoiise then, if we get a decent tenant in this season, for your 
mother wonh* hear of giving up the house ! Your mother will be 
here with me as long as I "shall be here, t.e, til! November next 
when Cooke returns from furlough, and if Cooke does not return 
to Orissa, then till March next, when we go to England on, 
furlough. It has been settled that Ajoy will remain with us, this 
•year, and we take him to England "next ■year when we go.: on 
furlough. And it is practically settled also that your , 111011161 
o And .-Susila will also go with me. 

hear that Boii Narain retires next -year; wonk it be ...jolly if 
::.3?.ou -..all come to England with.- us ! .’■ Boli- wull, I suppose, ^ get ;a 
■v::inuch bette.!' pension in England than '..if. .he reti,red,\,aiid lived 
here, and if we settle down all together in some place away from 
t;:’:;Epndo.o^ jour :expenses w0nk'\be: touch.,! ,,:These' ■ are, •’'...dreains". 
i;:;.:A|:iBpt;;too'g realised.-!-; ,but.-jet'l!db;h.ot,',ae^ 

Ajoy (to-morrow is his birthday) will be put in the Raveiishaw^’ 
|!i>iilbge-:':here!^;;;and:,:toay'-;go',;up;'fbr,Eis:E^ 

College (as Bihari^s boys did) next January, unless I am trans- 
ferred from here in November, which is not likely. We have 
::^:v.'..'br.0aght AJoy’s riding pony with-. '-..as' .well as,; a phaeton, ,xUid 
water- ..for .your mother and. 'Sarala’s '.driveSj-'-and'.I -.have 'my , clog- 
■.■^cart;-: and - .pony .besides.. . So-, we. expect- to make ourselves, ;pretty 
comfortable. And in April and May, when it becomes very hot 
in Cuttack, we wail live in the seaside circuit-house of Puri, where 
■'.it is breezy and cool, and have our sea-bathing every day. — Your 
ever loving father, Romesh. 

My DExiREST B I MALA, — I have received your loving letter and 
have sent it on to Ajoy, so that he may learn that - yoii ;r-ire a'li; 

, doing wadi, in far off Sylhet 

As I am writing to you this letter, the river flowing past iiiy 
' house is in flood. The water has risen 15 feet in tivo days, and 
is now within a few feet of my verandah. The flooded river 
spreads its sea-like expanse before toe, so -that I can only see this 
' vast sheet of roaring and rushing waters,- and the line of green 
bank and blue hills across, far in the distance. This is the' 
l^eauty of this house, the best situated Commissioner’s house in 
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Bengal. I suppose the waters will ■ begin to subside now* for 
they are too w^eli- behaved to actually ^ come into the Com- 
missione/s house. The,.' highest :.fiood‘ known within recent’ 
years is, I believe, 28 feet, and the' .river is now 25 feet. ' ’■ 

I have decided to take ■fiirlo,ii'gh,'in November' next, .and 
intend startiiig'^ for Europe at once,'if your ■ mother 

her in,ind.," "t"' ^ 

With kisses ,:|br your '.dear, children, and 'love for you and. 
r,,a!ii your loving father,' . ,V, , 'RoMESHiT;^ 

Camp Karsingpur IN THE Ga'RjatsWl 

Orissa / 171?-^ 1S96, 

'My, nearest Bim,ala,— I w^as glad to get.,Boli Naraiifs tele- 
gram informing me of your safe arrival and also that 'Boll, Narain 
has '.quite recovered/.' ,In'„ that, case' you might have, done'tthis';.:'',::^ 
tour with,, me ..'in the: Garjats., I am -'nowym , a hilly country, (like:,;:- '.^ 
^.Dhenkenal", which. you saw), and to-morrow. I am going, to:, eroS'S;';.;'.':^ 
a range of hills" about :iooo 'feet .high In order , to get into: another::,:.";’ ::: 
hilly. .State.', I ' shall be touring'' the-'' whole .of this .month, 
ho'pe to make over ' charge .'to Cooke early in January/ , 

.. , I .hope you and Tu.sh and Indur will retain pleasant. redoRt/ 
'lections of your visit to Orissa. ■. To 'me, .who :'aiia accustomed to,'' ';.:::: 
a' lonely' iife/your' and Amala’s .coming to G'rissayvas real happ'i-.:'^,' 
ness, : .a. '. gleam... . of .'. sunshine ' which •" brightened; my last : :days';':'}:'.iii :: "’s 
G:rissa, possibly'the :: last ’ days :Of"my 'SerTOe/'as'' I maymot'Teturn;/'.^.; 
'tO''';ser?i€e:.agai.tt.: ;. /„■' ■. ' ''V;.; .^''''....^-'/yT^ 

Hoping to hear from you by return of post how you are ai! 
getting on in Sylhet,— Your loving father, , ' 

' ■ ;R0MESH'..''Gh..' DiJTT.«::/:::':T/...' 

■' Puri, 1896.. , 

My 'BEAR .Brother,-—! have 'received- -your letter of the ''2..ot'h*. 

I am always willing to give you the : best. adyi€e' I . can, but the 
decision as. to what. Pratap. .should 'do. rests: "With you, not with::..Bi'e..'...'.,. 

My advice decidedly is that Pratap should go to England if. 
he gets Miillick^s scholarship. With tvro or three years’ continuous 
study at Wren’s, Pratap has a very fair chance of passing, as he is 
assiduous. Jotsna Ghosa! failed '.at -.'..the. '.entrance examination, 

' but is assid'iious/,'.so',.,he, passed .after tli.ree' years' contiiiuous. grind - ' ^ 
at Wren’s. i\n,d when Pratap has a fair chance he should not 
forego it merely through fear of failure. 

I ought to have paid the whole expenditure of Pratap’s 
education in England if I could stick to my service longer, 



mj health is breaking down. 'Since returning from England in 
1893 I had malaria in 18945 had dyspepsia and sleeplessness in 
18955 and am just now down ■ with a return of rheumatism. I 
must go to England at the end of this year, and very likely never 
rretum,, to,:service .again. , I ,leave"Puri- to-morrdw.',for 'Khiirda.,' arid 
..rthenoe .go to Guttaek, So ad.dress'-..' me' .to ■ Cuttack', .henceforth.— ■' 
:':¥o.a.rs.:.affec^^^^^^ ■ ■ ^ ■ .' Romesh. 

g:;^.'V'^v - Cuttack, 1896;, 

My ; DEAR ■ Brother,— I . returned-' to'' Cuttack ' yesterday 'and 
.'.received yo'urs of the 29tli. . I think the Indian Mirror' \% mis- 
taken in thinking that Government intended to pass me - over. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wanted to bring Bolton in, and he 'was- 
therefore compelled to send out Buckland as' -a Commissioner. 
I never thought of this as an injustice or even , an unfairness to 
me. ' The- difference in' pay between a permanent Commissioner 
'.and an- acting Commissioner is very slight, .and ;I am perriianeiit ' 
.'to''.ali'.iiitents and purposes, as there is.' little chance of., my. .revert- 
irig even if I doiik take furlough .next winter, as- -I ' propos.e to -do.. 
~Yours affectionately, ever, ■ .- - .' .... -, ' Ro-m-es'H' Ch.'' Dot 


IV 

usyto t.-he-.-su.bJect ;of --Mr, Duties .retire- 
'iiTent:- from--' service.- In 189.7'. lie 'completed the' period 
.of- -'service which entitled hi-m to a pension. An offi-cial. 
:"care..er had .always- .been - h.is second .lo..ve only ; , other 
.a'm'bitio.ns;' .Iiter.a..ry . and national, ': had-., always- exercised 
-a',".far stronger, attraction" over -'him.'. '-'.Early --in -1897. he' 
.a'gain went- on fiirlou'gh^.'and in.''.Octo-ber,'.'of..t,lie,'.-.-sa'iBe 
year,: -after a .service o.f 'tw-enty-si.x-' years, -.he retired .froiti-- 
the- -Indian; 'Civil 'SexviGe .'";-I-'n-:.what- 'es'teem- he- -was held, 
-l:).y.;..t-he'^---m of his ^-own :se-rvice'' --may be . seen.' from 

t-WG .'letters, which- -Sir,: Henry - 'Cotton' ;an.d Sir Charles 
Bernard wrote to him on bearing., rumours that he -was 
about to retire. 

^ Simla.', OdoUr ■ 

]\Iy dear Dittt, — T hank you very much for your most 
welcome and cordial letter of the 4th October. 1 am of course 
glad enough to go to Assam, but my pleasure,,' is tempered with 
regret at leaving so many good friends in Bengal No one has 
been more dependent than I have been on the. co-operation and 
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support of men like yourself. ,Xkc' better I have known .you the 
better we have worked together, and 'I -honestly hope you will 
not think of retiring. You hold a, very special position in the 
service, and we can't afford to lose you, You have done good 
work ill Orissa, and I am sorry you are leaving that province, ■ 
but it can't be helped, I suppose, as both Forbes and Cooke are 
coming out, and only Liittman Johnson is going home. But I 
presume you will get the next pucca step. You have always 
utilised: your, holidays: to' E -wellj and I:,hop,e you wiU,;se©reKv 

another literary success on this^ occasion.. , .Unfortunately I shall 
not see' you in Calcutta on my way through, but I hope it may 
not be very long before we meet..again.“I am always yours very ■ 
sincerely, H. J. S. Cotton. ■, 

' India Office, Whitehall, S.W., 

^ih November 1896. 

Dear Mr. R. C. Dutt,— I see a statement in the Momwmrl ; 
'Piaii that' you . are going , to , retire.,; front' the service.;; " !• ,’;;hope;:;ybu|:;;:;. 
health ; is' ,. not; breaking , :down.;,:' ;' If;' you:':are • welh';::your;;:^ 
'retirement will be,, a:great loss^'t'a'' Bengal, dh- 'my ;|udgmentL; .;,-^^ 
have' 'now - come;; to ,::the., ,standiiig;-;when :your advice ; must:;':haye;;t:^^ 
^great weight., ■ 'And,'' of course,;, you .can look ' at.,,, Bengal.,' qiiestion.S''':;r 
:|:bm; ;a point ..of view , which „ no , .other. C.S. man, can .'commanA:|!i 
wh,ile;;;at: ;the,;;s:atne Xlm:e;;:yo'u; .are,;^''as\; much; , 'a;.. well«wish,er, ; : 
;:B'ritish';:Ri^' 7 as.,'.;any;>Englis'hnqah yours ::,'Sin'Gerelyi;,13 

The following remarks on 'his retirement I know'',' 
to be quite true, and are -here reproduced from Mi% 
Natesan's sketch : — 

Much surprise was felt at Mr. Romesh Dutf s retirement after , ! 
twenty-six years' service, when under the rules of the service he 
might have continued nine years more. His best friends thought 
that he had taken an unwise step in leaving a service so honour* ■ 
able, so well paid, and holding out prospects so rich.’ 'And the 
general public whispered that he must have retired under some 
feeling of dissatisfaction at some unfair treatment. Those who 
have heard him speak on the subject know that these last rumours 
were absolutely without any foundation. Mr. Dutt was treated 
with perfect fairness throughout the period of his service ; he was 
never once passed over in the regular line of promotion, and on . 
two occasions he was promoted oyer the heads of his seniors. • 
More than this, Iiis good work , was prominently recognisedp^. 
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even his^ mistakes were treated- with indnigence; lie was never 
once seriously found' fault with.-'; ■ He,. 'retired from the service 
with -the most lively sense of the fairness -and the courtesy of the 
Government he had served. 

The true reasons for his early retirement were two. lo the 
first place he wished to devote himself whole-heartedly to literary 
pursuits which he always called his “ first love.” He had formed 
the ambition of leaving some durable, works behind hinij which 
his countrymen would value, even after his death. He was in 
the ^fiftieth year of age, and had earned his , pension, 'and , he 
decided to devote the remaining, years-,, of his life- to earning 
literary fame rather than to earning, a fortune, to serve S{zmswafi 
rather than to serve Zaks/mi, 

'■ In the second place lie wished for greater indepen-dence, and 
larger opportunities of . striving-, for -that, progress in self-govern- 
ment, and those' liberal reforms for which the tiroe was ripe. 
fJJs long experience in administration had convinced him that 
British Eule in India could be more efficient and more popular 
by the admission of the people to a share in the control and direc- 
tion of the administi-ation. And he felt an irresistible impulse 
to take a part in the national endeavour to secure this share for 

c-|ia;Cduitrym,env;T 

i|ld:i3"^BameIy5^:''his' ^ '■ which -he' refers in; his letters: 

to his brother written about this time.) The general; public 'did 
■ ..not. then,-., believe .that such dreamy reasons , could , have ,.„mdLiced 
M"r. Dutt to sever himself from a fine career in a fine" service. 
But those who have watched his career since 1897 will now 
admit that he decided rightly in obeying the impulses which he 
felt within hlo'iself. 

Thus closed Mr. Butt's career as a public servant in 
the active service of the Government. The head of the 
Imperial Government, the Viceroy himself, had at a 
comparatively early stage of his career coiigratiilateci 
him 00 his success as an' administratoi% and recognised 
;in his brilliant career a demonstration of the fitness 
of, Indians to fill the highest .offices under the State. 
Successive Lieutenant-Governors had the highest regard 
for his abilities, and Sir Steuart Bayley after his retire- 
iiierit once said that in his' opinion -Mr, Diitt was the 
most capable executive officer of his time in Bengal* 
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His views on public questions were not always accept- 
aWe to Government, but there was never any question 
that his observations were the outcome of honest con- 
viction, based largely on personal experience, of facts 
as he saw them, and that they formed by far the ablest 
exposition of the views of a school of thought which 
was entitled to very careful consideration. While enjoy- 
ing in the highest degree the confidence of the Govkii- 
ment, and of the more liberal-minded officials of his 
time, he was held in the highest esteem by the enlightened ' 
section of the Indian community. Nor did anything in 
his career as a public servant shed greater lustre on his 
name than his staunch and continuous advocacy of the 
cause of the Indian peasants, and his tireless efforts to 
improve their position. This part of his work provides^.-' 
a crushing reply to the criticism of those who hold that 
the educated Indian and the Indian publicist are in no 
sense the representatives of the voiceless millions of 
India. We cannot conclude this section better than 
by quoting a paragraph from the address presented by 
the people: of Kendrapara to Mr. Dutt on the occasion of. ' 

. his visit to that subdivision. 

We do not allude to these works of yours as instances of your 
literary abilities only we look at them from a higher standpoint. 
Who but a true lover of his country, a patriot , in the true sense 
of the term, could devote so much time and energy in improving 
the language which he learnt on the lap of his mother? . . . 
Your works have the true ling of the- patriot in them, not iioisf ' 
-and boisterous, but, quiet, calm and .dignified, and '■ therefore the : 
more efficacious. 

Your schemes and proposals of administrative reform are 
admitted on all sides to be based on a true grasp of the situation 
and to proceed from a thorough knowledge of existing facts and 
circumstances, and although you may not have the satisfaction 
of seeing them adopted at once in their entirety, yet we have not 
the least doubt that they are such as are calculated to impart 
great weight to and to influence the judgment of Government 
whenever the questions arrive at the final stage. 

In you we do not know which to admire most, your renowned 
literary abilities, your silent but ardent patriotic spirit which lies 
behind them, your advocacy of-the cause of your country and its 


people, your tact aiidjudgnient, in your official capacity^ or your 
strict faithfulness to the Government you serve. And what must 
be our feelings when i;?e come -to claim you as one of ourselves?. 
Indian’s sun has set, says the world, but while there is one siicli 
star ia her eternal iirmament, brightening the horizon hir and 
wide, old decrepit Mother India may gladden her heart and 
.cheer up her slumbering, sons to-actioB, .' . ^ 



CHAPTER". XIII 


s 0 .G.I A-L-.: N. 0:¥E L'S;. 

Breaking loose from the traditions of historical ro- /'I 

mance rendered predominant by the example of Bankim ' _ \ ^ 

Chunder, Mr. Dntt turned to a sphere more congenial 
to his gifts and inclinations, and produced two social ' _ I 
novels, ^^Sansar/' and its sequel, ^^Samaj/' The finst ’ 
'.appeared ,:in ::th,e.;:year:i 885 ,,."and:The;'second;.::eight..;,y€^^ 
afterwards,.^ when ;; he: ;was/ Commissioner; bf.'''Orissa,;;;:;.;;:T^ 
:twO’;iogether';preseht-ah.';admirable''':pictpre:;:;of;the;;;'eye|0^^^^^^ 
vday;lle;;;'of:';';prese:nt-day.":Bengalr:':;:'AmohgsT 
"Ci;araG'ters;\:we :;fiiid;The:Tich;.zamindar,':;;who;vlehds;;'^f'^^'ii|^^ 
.Of:iuxury;aiid:profligaGy;j^The.:educated'\young;:;mari,::;;Wii;;^^ 
:Kas;lml:)ibed';the\€cmrage,,theTreedom'' of''ibough:tr;:lh&^^ 
Ihe;'h.i^i^;ambitions::'and;aspiratio;ns::whi€h;;jiberaI;;.EngHilif?i^ 
■educaSdnyimpartsg''::;! highwharacter.;;a'nd;;sqii:':;;;:|^ 

;'worth,wh0v'd.oes;;.not'hh.d-hhldpeni;hg;;;for;;a;:;career;|;n:^^ 
limited avenues of present-day life in Bengal; the true 
ascetic, who has found an ' the 'hidden treasures of the ^ : 

Hindu faith high niorah -teachings of toleration' and ^ ' ■ 

brotherhood ; and the lowdy peasant, satisfied with his . - .-‘f; 

lot, whose day is spent in trying to please, a termagant ^ 
wife and dodging the money-lenders. These are all ad- '' ’'| 

mirably rendered, and the author is still more successful _ rl 

in the fascinating delineation of his women characters. , 

They are all characteristically Oriental, faithful and 
loving, long-suffering and gentle. The chief interest •' ■? 

of these stories, however, lies not so much in character- . ' '''j 

drawing as in the undercurrent of social and in tel- 
iectual forces, slowly moulding the minds and habits ' ' ’"'I'' 

of young Bengal Indeed, it is such problems as , ' 
widow re-marriage and the unmasking of the pleasure-, ; ' 

seekers who masquerade in the garb of the defenders ‘ - - 

of Hindu orthodoxy which, absorb his deepest interest. ' li 
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Here^ as in Ms Mstorical jiovels, -Mr, Diitt was writing 
with a distinctly iiationahobject To exeiiifiUfy in actual 
life the true iines on which social and intellectual pro- 
gross will have to be achieved in India,, hy an iiiter- 
minglirig of the best traditions and teachings of the East 
witli what is most liberal and elevating in the West^ was 
Iiis oiaiii object. No other Bengali writer has approached 
such questions in the same liberal spirit, and with the 
same intimate knowledge of the life, the troubles, and 
aspirations of all grades of society from the peasant to 
the nobleman, it may perhaps be admitted that as works 
of art these novels do not attain a very high level, being 
more analytic than constructive and living, 3^et they make 
'fascinating reading, and foifil a high and valuable purpose, 
Saiisar/' the first of the two social novels, was trans- 
lated into English as Lake of Palms/’ and was 

widely reviewed and praised by the English Press, as the 
following extracts show : — • 

Sj^edaior (May 17, '1902). — All readers wlio care to know 
something of Indian life from the native point of view will find it 
-a 'deeply interesting and pathetic study. The contrast between 
the peace and affection of a patnarchai household in the ances- 
tral village, and the loneliness, distractions, and temptations 
’which, beset those members wdio leave the country and settle in 
Calcutta, strikes one as a very close reproduction of the corre- 
sponding situation half a century ago in England. 

,PaII Mail Gaseife (May 13 , X902), — The tired reviewer has a 
very pleasant surprise before him in The Lake of Palms.’” It 
seems an error in nomenclature to call the book a novel. It 
is so restful, so quiet, so easy in movement that it resembles 
nothing less than what we in Europe know as'a novel/* It is a 
very attractive country, the East which Mr. Dutt pictures for tis 
here: calm with the calmness not of stagnation but of security; 
wise with ancient and mystical wisdom, nor troubling overmuch 
at tlic ac(|uirement of knowiedge ; superstitious with the serene 
faith of the IMidclle Ages ; yet touched, though ever so sliglitly, 
by the activities of European modes of thought and iiieihods of 
action ; this wonderful India gives you an impression of solemnity 
and of immobility that are very well reflected in **The Lake of 
Palms.” 

IJundee Adverfiser (April 21, 1902).-— At present there are 
plenty of Anglo-Indian novels of a d.ressy order, in which hand- 
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some subalterns make love to the ladies of their superior officers* 
and the reader derives the' pleasurable belief that India is only a 
hot edition of Bond Street and Hurlingham. Mr. Roiiiesh Duties 
tale presents another view— the vast toiling, passive, superstition- 
ridden India, not of her romantic,- gorgeous cities, but of her 
thousand villages. The fashionable, frivolous India of Calcutta, 
Simla, and. the cantonments is another matter from this domestic 
India of patient drudgery and uneventfulness. 

Glasgow Herald (April 22, 1902). — The magnificeiit ad-* 
ventures and luxuriant rhetoric of the Oriental novel are in this 
case entirely wanting; but the warm domesticities and fresh 
love-interests of the tale hold the interest of the reader by their 
absolute sincerity and their delightful fidelity to nature. The life 
of the farm, of the college, of the temple, of the city, the struggle 
of the old with the new in social and religious habits, the aspira- 
tions and speculations of the Hindu are interpreted with un- 
faltering' accuracy and whole-hearted -sympathy.."... The love;.. story 
.of Sarat,' the., college student, and Sudha/the; little widpw,:/. 
cately .sketched, .and ' the Teconciliation of The Hindu. : ;s:qhire:.1^^ 
his betrayed wife is a piece of work that the practised Western 
."novelist ,m,ight, well envy. ': 

. ' ' Mdm {April 25, i'902).— Incidentally it as contrived , so:.. 

.:to .bring ; readers :.,;in contact: with. .The ..social, religious, and. 
tical life of the country — the peasant, the student, the official " 
(Native as well as British^ the tributary Raja, the Anglicised 
zamindar, the priest and the guru, questions of Government 
and administration, the tragic working of the leaven of social 
and religious reform, and many other aspects of current life. ■ 
Mr. Dutt takes care, however, to subordinate his teaching and 
preaching tO:„.th'e business '-of-.., his; ■stdry, . except- perhaps in -.the 
. .deseriptive e.pisodes of pilgrimage, .the^ interest, of which tempo--::.: 
:rarily 'Oversliadow,s though it, deeply invo.lves the development: of'''" 

, the.;personal fortunes of his No one can read the book 

without gaining a sympathetic insight, into the conditions of 
Indian life, and being drawn powerfully .. towards the men and 
women that are struggling in their millions to solve the problems ■ 
of a new time under the urgency of strange ideas from the West, 
and yet in accordance with the traditions'"of a long and splendid 
historic past. To most British readers at home the perusal of 
this simple and charming story will 'probably work a complete 
transfoniiatioii of preconceived ideas - regarding their Indian fel- 
low-subjects. Mr. Dutt writes with, charming simplicity and ease, 
with profound sympathy as; well as with the knowledge of experi- 
ence, and over all he casts the;magic' mantle of a poetic fiush. 



CHAPTER XI¥ 


HOME LIFE AND PERSONAL. ATTAC tlMEHTS ' ' 

1 ;-' ' 

.Nature had^ designed Remesh Chiiiider 'Diitt tci. be; 

ideal' father of,, a - home/, and , his .life in his , own, 
.^^damily . circle perhaps absorbed more, of the Teal iiiaii; 

..^ than, lie was able to give, even to his. ambition of be- 
,^,coming ,an, ideal citizen of the.. State., ■ ., Iii:.,.his,.VjiatiJre: 
were, combined in, a rare ,degree som,e,<).f .the/,b€$t';trah 
the East and the West, His emotions had Oriental depth; 
•and richness, but they were 'restrained by an Ehiglisli- 
man*s reserve and strength of character. It is difficult 
:to , conceive of any father being more devoted to his 
children ■ than he was, and in his daily comiiiiiiiioii.' 
with them and in the fostering care with which lie 
‘-tried to nourish, them' ■ and ,, broaden their minds .a,ii:ci; 
■"hearts, iie^ evinced 'all' the'.- 'tenderness and devotion ol 
v'..a,n,:', .Eastern mother, wdth." the- /.culture ' and b,e.iiigiiity , ,of. 
a monitor of the Socratic type. ,;. Yet. die .was siiigijlariy 
--\free .from' any ..display and ■.s'enti'meiitalism,;, so. often a,. 
^:faiIill.g 'Of The Bengali ...character.’. ; His ;; ;hom.e was^^ 
'■•'.perfect temple ■ . of , freedom, .- ,wdiere.' reig.!i.ed -.; sweet iies.s.^ 
refinement and love. There were no false notes, no 
exaggerated sense of decorum or undignified fami- 
liarity. 

But the particular charm. O'fdiis,. social iiatiire:':,vvas 
unquestionably his geniality, his bright playfulness, the 
faculty of enjoying the; ' brightness: and . ,'sw,eeti.iess...:„ ,of. 
life, and infusing irrioth.ers the same joyoiisness of spirit/ 
It was in his home that the true largeness of liis hearts 
was most obvious. Nobody who ever came within 
/that delightful circle can easily forget the penetrating 
infiueiice of his ever-youthful'. vivacity or the subtle 
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magic of his iiiiobtrusive an^ all-embracing '■ 
sympatfij^ ’ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' , 

Of liis five children— Ills only boy was the fourth- 
daughters and son alike had an absolutely equal 'share 
of the father's heart. His wife> ■ though perhaps 'not 
able to keep pace with the intellectual march of the 
timesj, was yet always assured of her place as the real 
mistress of” the family and her due share of the love 
and affection of her husband, ,It is usually,., a c,harg,e,..,„ 
against Indians who have been to Europe that they 
lose touch with their own people, and what the indi™ 
vidual perhaps gains in personal affluence and posi- 
tion is a loss to the family and society. In no case-' 
was this charge more completely falsified than in that 
: ,of Mr. Dutt. Seldom indeed was a man more scrupu- ■ 
lously yet naturally alive to the .claims of ail his ' reia- 
,vtions,/"in : vthe';;';druly;,:’,:generouS;:b:style:,;.v:of 
;'4han ''Me, 

' '■ brother, 

'■ remained' ' throughout ; life ■ ■ pec uliarly ; close : and ; shcf 
They ' went ; far. 'to ' realise,; the. Oriental idea! which assi0i||: 
':;t0:"fliereider'drdthef:.'4he;same'reve^^ a;parepld: 

;?brightehed'''';byr;thh';' Westerner^ 
ot,h'er''i:as;b'h:e 'Sibest ' friend^;';;;?- 

Another striking feature of^ his emotional HfC' was-'"' 
the steadfast and almost romantic attachment he had ' 
for his lifelong friend and companion? Mr. L. 
Gupta, a feeling which was naturally reciprocated by 
: his friend. In fact, it would be difficult to say whether 
he regarded his brother Jogesh, more as a friend, or 
:.;,;his .friend . Mr. .Gupta as a;, brother. 


II 

The following letters written in his more serious 
mood are good examples of .the tenderness and sweet- 
■ness of liis nature/ ■-■■■', ■ ' ' 

His eldest daughter Kamala was married to Mr. Pf 
N, Bose, of the Geological Survey, in 1882, and sliortijr 
afterwards he wrote to her frorh Balasore 
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'BALASOEE, a iigMSt' It, l882, 

- Mv DEAREST KAiiAhk^—1 caiindt.Mi you how liapi^y I feel 
to receive your loving letter. ■' Thaye- been longing to hear from 
you since some days past, and would 'have written to you if I 
had known your new address. Last 'Tuesday I wrote to your J 

mother asking her to let me know your address, but I have not J 

heard from her yet in reply. | 

Yes, I learnt from your mother and from Mn Gupta that i 

you were doing very well in your new home, lh,at you W’erc i- 

liked by all of your husband's family, that you had put your J 

house into order, and that you had asked Bimalri and tluj rest j. 

of them to see your new house. Every account that I received ; 

of you filled me with pleasure. You have always been a good ■ 

and sensible girl, and I always expected you would make an ^ 

exemplary wife and a good housewife. That you, may be happy ; 

ill );oiir new home and in the new sphere of your life, and that . ^ J 

'"you "ina? long live to enjoy that' happiness is the 'dearest wish --'■f 

of yoor ever loving father. , ^ il 

Yoiii\/iii/kifmkasoy sends , you his, love and his wishes for j 

your happiness from Darjeeling. ■ .You should write to lijm if \ 

you have not done so already.-' 'Yes, Balasore is a nice station,; ‘ ' } 

^ I am learning Uriya here, 'so, .when' we 'meet again I will, surprise , ■ [, 

■,yoa all with my new’ learningl My .'affectionate regards for ' i 

your lmsbaiic!.—Y"our ever 'loving- father, 

EuOmesh Dutt. ' , - I 

' ' 'About this same daughter he wrote to his brother , , ) 

' Balasoee, August 13, 1S82. ; ' j 

My dear Brother, — To-day I complete my tliirtyTour • 

years. My first district appointment, my second district ap- |j 

pointiiient, and Karnala's marriage, are the hapipy events of these | 

last twelve months. .... I hear more ' favourable accounts of { 

Kama la, and you must not mind if, with a father’s pride, I j; 

repeat them to you in every letter. Kamala and Pramatlia ,| 

came last Sunday for a dinner 'in the Bengali style, at 20 Beadon i. 

Street, and this is what Chamatkar (Mr. Duttks sister) writes 1 

of Kamala ^ r 

“I cannot tell you what pleasure, it has given me to see ^ ' , [ 

Kamala. You have rightly named ' her Kamala (Goddess of I 

- Wisdom). It is impossible ,;to .describe her thoughtfulness and [i 

good sense. She knows by instinct in what esteem to hold the |, 

different relations of her, husband, and how to behave towards ’ ■ ' j 

each one of them. It is a pity you have '’had no opportunity' of ' i 
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sedog 'her after her marriage. The thoogbt comes iiaturaliy’ ^ 
'to me that a girl of Kamala’s pure- character ought to be^ 
happy through life. She is indeed an ideal of what a 
"■daughter: should, "be.’’- 

I have nearly forgotten' what tender emotions arej but I ; 
could hardly read the above without an outburst of emotion 
'.and -love,, for - my dearest child.— Believe ■ me, -yours affectionately,:'^: 
ever,., , V Rgmesh Ch. DuTT,^w 

His second, daughter,. Bimala, was :m.arried 18:83-':'’ 
'to; Mr.; Bf Borrali, then' -Assistant Engi-neer in 'AssaEi'.;.;; 
■Her. marriage meant, removal to -'a new,,sphere^ of '..ilfe,'' 

' alto,gether,:;..iar ; away, from friends, and relations,, .-and'^'it. ■ 
::,was-:this' which -led 'him regularly, to: Eer poce:;- 
a,-" week,, - ' 

Barisal, October 2.0, 18S3. 

:■ ,My'DEares,t have .Just '■n6w-'rece,iye,d': with' siric^^^ 

' joy ': your- loving letter i' 5 th' "from Gaiihati, and have 

,: learnt-, ■ with much pleasure" and relief that you are making a 
,,GO'iiifortab,!e , journey to ,'- the , place ' of -your, ., destination. ",'YoU:", 
'have - asked me to, , reply at,, once, 'but-" 'you have not' given ..'''me'-' 
:'an' .address,, ■. so;,, I am ' Sending "-this . note . to Gauhati,.. and,,,- h,p|ie:', 
,:',lt' wi,l'l/,reac,h\yQU "safey ', 

: ■'Write „ to: 'me,,, Bimala,';as "often :'as:you ^ can,,, and > write ...me,''' long-" 
letters telling me all about yourself, your station, the people 

';yO'U'"'fed-'^there,;and"''the'',''..ineidents'^ your:'-''d'ai'Iy:':'':':life.:':'.''';',,,;lf^^^^ 

know how very anxious I am to learn eve'rything about yourself. 

I am glad to .read your description of your journey up the 
Brahmaputra.- ' 'Be' .sure I will d,o'' -.the same journey in -about 
; ;$ix months hence, , and spend ''a , happy-, time in' Assam with -,,yO:ii..': 
..'You -are ,a poetj'-Bimala, and' I am-.. -not. Nevertheless, as ..! was 
-.;,co,ming' .away' in my ::steam .launch fro.-m- -Calcutta,::;!',. co'uid',,.''to^ 
,,';but' think. -of our parting at." the '.■ rail way : station, -and .could,:' hot' 
help composing some !ines.',''They -are .not so good as your 
poems are, but accept them, such ■, as ■■ they are, with a fatlier^s 
most sincere love, — "ifour ever loving and' affectionate father, 

Romesh Ch, Dutt, 

BakiSAL, November 4, 1S83. 

My dearest Bimala,— This, is the third letter that I- am 
writing to you from Barisal, and -I' hope the other two have 
reached you safe. The first I, addressed to the care of the 
Assam JVewSj Gauhati, and the second' to Golaghat, 
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I am delighted' to Ieam;from 'your husband’s letter that 
you are in high spirits in your 'new station, and shall be stii! 
more delighted to have some proof, of this in the shape of 
some’ beautiful verses such as -you so 'often compose. ¥m 
must not forget either to write to ,me all about your station, 
the scenery there, and the people with whom you mix. And 
last, though not the least, you must - send -me a passage from the 
# .Ramayaiia.:’’ at least once, a ' month,' 

These.' arC' my ■ com miss.ions'' which, you .must:, : try,' to execute.".': 
:,,:¥.our'husband, lias'',,a!so,very 'W-isely commis'sioiied.,-you to' poiislr, 
,,',up:,,' yo.iir French and:' to; look, .after' his,, vegetable, and flower: 
.gardens, I fancy joux has... also 'sent you a con;i-.,'' 
hn.ission;or„two, so, that you will. have a pretty .busy, time of it 

Assam ! And .quite right too.- ■ Nothing is so healthy for 
■:the.mind, nothing cures it- so 'effectually of fancied ■sorrow.s 'and 
morb.i.d despondency, as hard healthy steady work, At least I 
: have,', found, this , to' 'be" so.— Your'-..ever-. affectionate., ,fatlie,r5,.-,^- 

.’BEAkEST .'-Bimala,— It- '-was;'- -with 'sincere , pleasure- ■ that'.' I ' 
received and read your two loving letters of the 30th and 3 ist 
^'October. ,0 ' I''- .Rbw. -anxious you , must Aie./;!©;: 

-receive letters from, us , ' .When . .1 was a-- few years older ' than 'you', 
■are iiow, Bimala, ,I left home for.v.England,. and i quite rem.e'iiiber. 
the. eager anxiety with which, I looked 'for' home . letters,.' and the: 
eager pleasure with which I read them. It is with this know- 
ledge that I am writing to you every week, and you can depend 
upon my replying to every letter that you write. 

My photographs are so bad that I returned them to the 
photographers, and they have not charged me anything for them. 
When I go to Calcutta again in January, I will have a photo- 
graph taken at Bourne and Shepherd's, and I will then send you 
a copy, or take one with me. 

I have every hope of taking a month’s privilege leave in 
January or February, and going up to see you in your new home, 
i look forward wnth sincere pleasure, dear Bimala, to passing a 
few quiet, happy days with you, and I know you, as a good 
housewife and an affectionate daughter, will make me comfort- 
able. But, nevertheless, I cannot. be certain of this, for my 
privilege leave may be refused ; but if it is refused I will take 
my furlough, so I am sure to see you some time later on in the 
year. Let us hope, however, that my privilege leave will not 
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be refused, and then we will meet in January or February. How 

very, very happy I shall be to see _ yon, /and I know you wil ) 

happy to see me. ‘ 'v . ^ 

It was with the deepest interest that I read your account of 
your daily life, of the progress you .are making m French of &e 
diary you are writing of your daily life, and of the walks y j 
have in the evening and the music you have at night. the 
programme is excellent; you have just enough work to keep 
you busy all day, and your evening walks are absolutely necessary 
for your hoalth. There is nothing braces one up so compietci}, 
and gives a feeling of freshness to the body and mind, as a good 
long walk in the cool of the evening. I always take it when I 
am in camp (where there is no racquet or lawn tennis), and 1 
feel a better man afterwards. By the time that I come to 
Assam you will be a good walker, and we will then see who can 

'WMchds the..;best; magazine-: Up 

^ ■"Tranees .. but in . the . world* It .is,dssued every - toitnight, ,and.:.ev«3 

; When ^I,:get:,it;I will' send' -on each number., to^ you 

' And wour music too^yes,- .by..all :.means , keep: up. yqui, , music,.,.,, 
■ ' for I wish to hear it when I go to Assam. Mind , you, no hesi- „ 

: tation, '"'.no'' nervoushess^'-^^ 

must come out with your full, clear voice, your heartfelt, loving 
songs, and fill the night and my soul with gladness--- 








Till my soiil is full of longing. 

' And 1 Cry with impulse strong, 
Biniala, for the love of heaven, 

Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! 


iii» 




There— there is something from your own favourite poet, 
with one or two words changed. How happy I was to lead^- 
your pathetic and beautiful poem.^ I ^read it over to your 
Shejokaka last night, and he admired it very much. I will 
correct it, and send it to you in my next \veek s letter, x oii may ■ 
be sure of hearing from me every week. , . ' ^ 

And now good-bye, dearest child.— I, am ^ your lovmg .and 
ever affectionate father, ’ Ch. Dutt, ^ ^ 




' Then in the winter' of 1883-84,; he and his friend, ^ 
Mr. B. L* Gupta spent the, few ^ days at Golagiiat, ^ 
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which he had looked fomard: with: so much pleasure. 
On his return he wrote to his daughter from Gauhati : — : 


Mv DEAREST Bii^fALAy — I Will HOt sooH forget the heartfelt 
pleasure with wiikli I saw you> Bimala, after a long absence, with 
m^hich I stayed with you in your quiet little bungalow at Golaghatj 
and listened for hours together to your gentle, loving conversa- 
tion. The recollection of these my delightful days; at Golagliat, 
and of your loving kindness forTnerthere, .-wili recur to Ehe.;ofl:eir' 
and often in after life, and will. always-'lill;,' my heart with, sin- ', 
cere joy.— Your ever loving father, ' 

lilYi,':','- ■ i . . Romesh Ghunder Dutt. 


V'' ■ ; O,;.;:-' .DHUERl,hri‘//fM«aj' 7 fxS 84 . . . 

Mv DEAREST BiMALA,— It w-as in this place— in this bun- 
"galoi? and perhapS' , iii': this roomk^that- YQu?:-stopped:^:fer- 
|w|th;x.yo,ur '.husband'; on:,. your .''way to:>Oo 

poem on Dhubri, and as I look round me— on the river before 
|iid:''|h,,e:/qoie^ :ean.' Ycahse ," to mys'eif what ..y ou ' 

'iiiiist have felt when you suddenly found yourself here, separated 
.’from home and the scene 'of your early life by hundreds of miles' 
in tiie course of twenty Tour hours ! . . . — Your loving father, 

ROMESH Gh..,Dutt. , 


His third daughter, Amala, was married to Mr. ; 
K. B, Dutt of Midiiapur in 1892. On her birthday, 
•'in 1908, her father wrote the 'following verses 

Infant, girl, and bride bejewelled, 

She'n.Ow '-wears, a -prouder'' name.;;;'''''', 

Mother of a troop of children, 

Shill she doth her kindly mission, 

Citizen King of Midnapur ! 
oft' :.achiev,|iig,;: ’often: 

Buchds: man'hopd^ ;n,able;’mk 
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R::;";';:; '/'r^ 

Seated in hisionei]?*. chamber, 

.'"■.vLoJ" an old man tunes his'lyre';, 

■ And a troop- of. laughing ^children,' 

Lo%dng women, lightsome men, 

■ And-a home across -the. ocean 

.Burst upon his inner ken. ' 

Oh, ! the lo¥es of those' we. cherish ' ■ 

Cheer us in our toil and strife, 

And the sunshine of affection 
Flings a glamour on our life 1 

„In i902,he wrote,::— ... 

Loudon Street, Calcutta, 

26/^ March 1902, 

MTiJEARESt Amala,— l am ' SG: glad .to. get your loving .letter:.;;', 
of yesterday. ' I,: too,, miss my .Midnapur ■ CGiiiforts . and repose;!. .; 
You made me so happy it is, a'- dream of .Joy when ;i pass',a:''few.:;|: 
days at .Midnapur. , And 'I miss Khirod very much, .and '...tha,.,,,,; 
moonlight nights, in your verandah 'with Khirod’ s entertainmg:;- 
talk about the Midnapur people.' ' ■ I .could sit up all night- on , 
'that verandah with you and Khirod in that balmy air and -soft'' 
/.mooniightf 'Cakotta has,.' nothing-.' like ■that.' , And when I.come;; 
:,to .M'idnapur, again,, ..and' it is; '...bright-.:- moonlight, it . would;-':' be.-' a;':,' 
■^good .idea ;fbr .us, to .sit up;'all,'night*---oh at least— when^ yo-u-;are„:- 
stronger, and Khirod has a holiday the next day ! Does ^ the 
'■world contain any, higher joy^ thaniithat,?-- 

, ■ , , His foiirtli, daughter, ...■-. ' was- married^ to, ihe 
.-present writer , :in 1894. 'The;'^fdl.lowin.g, letter/ W'hic'h:' he,;; 
wrote to the suitor of.his da-ughter's hand/is-, so,,cha'ra,c.-,; 
teristic of the man aiid'Jiis views ■■on important social,-- 
"questions that I may be pardoned for quoting.it.:—, , 

Bu-b.d'w an' District, ' lOifA F.&bruary 1,894.- 
My bear Ganb:n, — I feel pleased and honoured by your 
proposal You know I have liked you since I first met you in 
England, that I have respected your opinions even when I differed 
from you most, that I have admired your straightforwardness, 
and candour, and love of country, even when, as a senior, I have 
sometimes taken the liberty to rebuke your failings. I cordially 
give you the consent you have asked, for / and I have no doubt 
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my wife will give hers when speak 'to her. And I hope ! 
shall be of some help to you through life, after we are united by 
a closer bond. ' ' < ■ , 

Y ou are right in thinking that your father should not consent 
to see you degraded in the eyes pf all honest.' men' J^y hnd^ 
a penance. And while you will refuse to do this* and while you 
claim to use jour own' discretion' in choosing a partner for lifCj 
you,: should also, as you have wisely decided to do/ try, your. best'. 

conciliate, your father,' and to '.retain that .love which should', 
exist' .between 'fether and son. 'Your wife should 'help you '....in'.' 
.'.doing this, s.'hould be dutiful and respectful ,t,o . her father-iii«laWj 
>an.d.. should,. in. fact, conform .to the -Hindu iisage iii' respect, to 
her father and motherdn-law'. My .other daughters wdio have 
fathers do this; ' they' appear before them veiled, never 

"speak ...to them., and. they do .obeisance by touching, the feet. 

■ They conform to the Hindu usage with respect to their husband’s' 
.parents, and I l'i,ke.„tMs. We 'need not in these small .matters.' 
;hurt. the feelings of seniors by departing from old Hindu customs.*.'. 
..We depart from them only. where \v.e';ShGuld do 
...On ' 'principle - inter-caste . marriage ;;''is 'a" duty,,: with ■ us, '....because: it 
unites the divided and enfeebled nation, and we should establish ' 
This'-prihciple^ (as well. as^ w,idow .marriage, &c.) 'safely. and' secu'rely; 
in' our little society, so that the greater Hindu society, of which we 
:."a'rb.":'bhly' a portion and .the advanced guard, may take heart- a'od . 
.'foilm?* ■ I eaiinot tell you -how -deeply :I have, felt this' .for, .'".years 
past; of my last two .novels,' “S-ansar^'" goes .in for widow mar- 
:',:ri'age,...aiid ^fSamaJ/^ of which .'the. first few chapters have gone to. 

Sahitya,”. goes .ill for inter-caste, marriage*'". 

^ ' '^^ .,1 will, gladly . write to your. father, and' ask his consent to., this 
.match .with the utm.ost respect and. courtesy.', I am sure you will 
.....permit me - first to cO'..nsii.lt:- -your- cousin,- Mr.. .Gupta, of- -. Cuttack, 
'':.d3ot-h.. b.ecause I, have always co'nsult'ed- him on all ’.serious, questions 
in ..life,: and also, because .he. kiio.w's- yO:Ur'".father .and. will ..be .able to; 
-.'advise me how I .should proceed. ■ ' I haye.,alw'^ay.s found him a. true 
".firieiid .during these th,i..rty -years "'that we have' know,ii each other,, 
and a man who has o,iie. true -friend. 'in this world has .more .than 
'’"Ms..' share of - happiness. I have, more ..-than, .iny .share-— all .iii-y 
daughters are true friends of mine, my very im.a.ges in,'.^.fe.elirlgs, 
sentiments, in their thought and in their heart* ', No...'ina'n .in- "the 
w^orld is more blest in gentle and loving children than I am. I 
am proud of their goodness and love.. -I have dedicated my best 
woiks to them. — Believe me, yours affectionately ever, 

.' ^-'Romesh Ch. Dutt. 
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I reply to his daughter’s first letter after her marriage, , 

Im wrote as follows:— - 

BtJRDWAN, zui-M'fay-lg4. 

My bearest Sarala, — Your first letter to me after your 
marriage is most dear and welcome to me. You know how much 
I ha¥e loved you and all my daughters ; , and you are aware I ^ 
have no greater and truer joy in life than to know that you 'are 
liapp>n That your husband's abiding love and kindness will 
snstaiii and bless you among all the cares and troubles of life, 
that your ministering and never-failing love for him will cheer 
him amidst all his duties and anxieties, are the dearest wishes of 
your ever-loving father. I have had more than my share of 
happiness in this world, more than I deserved, but’ my truest joy 
in life has been the love of my daughters and the knowledge that 
they are happy. I am glad you have seen the Elliotts and the 
Cottons in Darjeeling, I have written about Ganen's leave, and 
, : I believe Ee,,;Gan, stay in, :Daijeeling'::tiil ■ the.ond^ of ;this;week.', 
.::he:,.;must join on;Monday:mext'''at\theTate.sti::;''(:-'v:'';-''P;;L;:;'^ 

I- ;;Went , down : „td Galcutta;,yesterSay,;,;ahd: fbuiid:^ .every'- 
vLigbt. - ■ Kamala , and vparty ' are,, ■ .probably ■. comihg> here' , b,arlp-i.h j 
June, and then you can often come up from Hughli and -see 
:,them.— W,ith my sincere love and blessing to both of you,;I':;amy! 
'5y,aur :ever;:;Ipving:fe ■ Komesh, 

his children, wrhat childlike joy overwhelmed him in 
their presence is to be seen from this 

Rearest Sarala, — My loving new year greetings unto you 
and Ganen. May you both be ever happy in your love and in 
:;your' virtues. ■, A vp; '-a a 

I arrived here last night, expecting to see; you and Ganen in 
my house for the Christmas festivals. How bitterly I was dis- : 
appointed not to find you, specially as I had made my boatman 
pull twelve hours in the hope of arriving, in time to see you. But 
I am glad to^get your letter of the 30th, and to know that you are 
at Khandgiri. I shall be delighted to see you and Ganen to-day 
it possible, or to-morrow, I will have a separate tent for you 
here. I have a lot of things to tell you. Hurry on, start at 
once— I expect you to-day. — Your -loving father, Romesh., 

Beaiitifiiiiy tender ivS the next letter, which' was written : 
to his daughter on hearing of the death of a grandson, 
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‘ - ' ’ ■ ■ ; \ ^ r ./■''E01NBUHGIL24/// 1899, 

My j^blirest’SaralAj — W e are deeply grieved to hear of the 
great misfortune which has overtaken 'ybu. How fondly I had 
looked forward to seeing your two 'dear ones on our return to 
Indiaj and it gives me a bitter pang to learnAhat one of them is 
110' more. Your feelingSj and those of Ganen, I will not en- 
deavour to fathom; your sorrows'! ivil! not try to con sol for 
words of consolation are vain when such terrible misfortunes 
visit us. Yet I hope that by the timejliis. letter reaches; you:' time 
will have softened your grief, and 'your good sense and patience, 
and endurance will have helped you to tide over the' first slioclc. 
Death spares nonCj neither the infant nor , the aged. . Your' 
Shejdidi has been a more frequent, sufferer- than . yourself ; we 
u:ntist:faGe all these bereavements and 'hear them,- as best we may. 
-Accept the. heartfelt.ACondolences- of those 'nearest , and d.earest to 
vyoUj,: accept the lo-ves of the'' living,, 'and .dry your tears , for those 
wlto have passed away. With sincerest grief I have written these 
liasty lines i accept them from your father whom you have always 
iq.yedj;;!aiid, .who:will never ;ceasexto'ldye:vMs.cdau|hters- : as 

.We are in Scotland on a short tour, and expect to be back 
to'Ddiidoii next w^eek, I have asked Grindlay & Co. to secure 
pas.sages for us by the diie at Calcutta on 2 1 st Decern- 

ber. Boli Narairi has purchased our house in Darjeeling, and I 
hope both you and Ganen will come over there and stay as long. 
:,-,aSvyou.:caii with, us,— Your- e-ver 4 oviiig'. father, .. ' Ro.mesk., .' 


he .wrote theioliowiho 


Five ,a,nd thirty 'years,:-have\parted, . .'-. , 

; .Ho#-, I , still recall .'the. -day—: 

Child :of.';lightf. and lovepR-nd- beauty,'- „ , 
When in Bongong^s home she lay ! 
Years went by, with ringing laughter 
How she chased each childhood^s to 
How she picked the shells and pebbles 
.':;;:Qn':the;,bah^ 1, 

Years went by with eager gladness, 
How she crossed the boundless sea, 
And ill happy homes of England 
Lived the maid in maiden glee ! 
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Years went by^ and brighter visions 
her''Sdul:'in:;Btirdwany; .'v',, 

'■ ■She had counted hveiity.. summers,, \ 

" She.'in lo ve was . sought and won ! , , 

, ' , .1 , can see the , loving faces .■ 

Gathered in 'my loving home, ■ 

I can hear: the sounds, of laughter 
As across the seas theyGome! : 

' I can feel their love's 'young tendrils ' . 

\¥ind around an. old man’s heart, 

Lands and oeeans cannot part '! 

If. ■at times: ray soul is weary, 

Thoughts like these come from above ; 
Work is' noblest human mission, 

'■ Noblest human 'bliss' is. Love.l,.., 


Ill 

While he was Collector of Backerganj, Mr. Dutt:hid;: 
made , a,, comfortable home for himself at N.q, ao.Beadon,:'^ 
Streeti Calcutta, ^ and , the ,f-oilowing letters::''writteii to^ii'Ls;: 
daughter .Bimaia give, us. -an interesting picture o.f his, life, 
in his new home, his daily work, his recreations, and h’is 
childlike faculty for enjoying the simple joys of life : — 

■„ My .DEAREST Bimala, — I am. very glad' 'to receive your letter : 
of, the 25 th which came this morning... TOe alterations and.addi.-:' 
tioiis ,to .my house are nearly com^plete,. ; I have got a nice. large!' 
comfortable room upstairs— »a '"'ilight of ..stairs .leading .up to . 

. and ■a small new bathroom bel.ow^all to , myself— so' that ■you see.: ' 
, 1 ,; have , made, .■myself pretty- comfortable. , 'Ail, , the rooms in .,■ the :■. 
.house ' , have .-also., been .white-w^ashed,, .'and .1 am furnishing: ■ ■ tbe:^ 
house with some decent furniture and. pictures, so that when you 
come you will see the, -house, bearing .quite a gay appearance. 

I wish you could come before August or September, and stay 
a few months with us. But of course you must make your plans ' 
according to your convenience. Kamala has decided to buy a 
piece of land on Beadon Street and build a house there ;■: 
Chamatkads house is nearly complete, so that you see we shall 
be a goodl>Mi!imber here. '!■■■' 
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I hope yoii are saving some money now for a suitable home 
either in or near Calcutta. ' When shall I get your next remit" 
'tance for buying a Government 'security? I expect a few 
thousands from you this time. -Tell Boli Naraio there is no 
peace- in life without some competence— as we are all finding to 
our cost. — Your loving father, Romesh Ch. Durr. 

My DEAREST Bimala,— I received your letter of the 19th 
instant a- few days, ago.. The weather is 'hot here, w'ltli o'c2casio'i:ia!. 
gusts of wind, and showers. : I fancy .|the ' weat'her is,' still 'hotteu-- 
m^here,'y'Dir ansi'-arid you should, not go- out to caiiip; in this weat'her. 

, Fraiiiatha is. not come yet, and- there is some chance of , his 
-bemg detaine-d for a couple, of, .'months, more.' But nothing is 
ce.itain.- yet, and he may return in -May. -Kama.la; and cbildreii 
are here, aiid are allMoing 

^ Ariiala and Sarala a, re reading.,.',^'^-The .Lady" of ' I.Ra.ke,.,,'’'witli'' 
■iBec 'rhey Jike .the ,book very ■well,. -and, 'get , 'qti.ite. ,,i!npati€n-t.vtp 
Lnoxr ...- the '- ,;story,5 „ th.Qugh- ' Amala,; ''knows-:. ; 'the- - story - - ' partly ;,:-:.as ..2 she 

going. o,n-,quietly ; with"; my; ^ Sanskrit; ' stud 1 , 'iipi. :iiot' 

sllhdi'ftl'; very ' hard' ft)rithe:bxamiimtion., .'but 'am;- devoting;'' 'ib'U'Cli: .of - 
a the;*f.Rig. Yeda.'^-,iBto BeBga.li. whiGh 

Layei;;takendn ban for; which.'; I have- asked fc)r ;.Goversiiii'eiit 

assistance. It is a voluminous work, but I hope to complete it 
lh’'a,-fear'..with,the help.. of; More'll -'and. some pundits. -Then next 
2year,.we go .to Europe.- ' ; ' 

: - . We all feel ' your ..'absence .very much— specially, as . we, are .all 
^to'getlier' now— exce.pt you. ". .The-re;i.s,..'splen,d!d, cooidng of 
■■(-Indian pastry) every day. in. the new -cook-room., -and', one : ,w,cai-ld 
be startled to see us eat our tiffin. And we have procured a 
■kamfi of gur (molasses), and Amala and Sarala (as well as their 
elders) are showing astonishing progress in emptying its contents* 
I am much afraid it w-ill not Iasi very long, 

Kaniala’s eldest boy is becoming more and more interesting 
every day, aiui Joins us at' breakfast, tiffin, and dinner, and shows 
powers of digestion which astonish even his graiidiatber. He 
will take bibs of meat, rice and pudding till his belly swells out, 
then he will come up and take his, usual quantity of milk, and go 
to sk*ep, and next morning he is none the worse fur all this over- 
feeding and comes down with renewed appetite. He ciiews bits 
of ice, drinks quantities of -water, plays about with Ajoy, wlioiti 
he thrashes wffieiiever he can and loves all the same, and lias^ I 
;i|i;;,;||l||bu^;'A','deci'ded';''wii|-'of 



His younger brother is quiet and a very good child— -goes to 
every one known or unknown, sits by himself when there is none 
by him, and does little else than, smile and ' make himself amiable. 
Ajo}/ rides every day, and reads ■ad'ittle; with his fmshofrtahmkoy,. 
.The repairs and additions,, to. our: house are: compietej'..,and' we 
have badminton occasionally and go , out for long walks a,t 
4.30 A.M. almost .every, day to have, some; exercise.:, 

. So 'you see we are a happy’ family. ' -Do tell uS' when you are 
coming. ■ If Boii Narain does - not; take leave, cank you co,me,in; 
July or. August and. stay. here till B. comes in t!viepija vapatioii.: 
Your loving father,, ' ' . Romes.h, 

20 Beadon Street, Calcutta, 14/^’./*' A' 1SS5. 

My dearest Bimala, — I did receive a letter, from you "some: 
time ago, and forgot all about it till I received your note of the 
8th this fo.reiioon. I am very glad indeed to learn that you are 
co'mmg next' month for certain..." . We . have jolly .meetings ,, now 
and then, either here or at Kamala’s. 

Kamala’s nilgai has ^ grown to be bigmnd strong, and' wb'a.ffe.; 
trying to break him to- a cart. Pramatha has got.;a' cart- ..cohc 
structed, but when ^ve tied the animal to the. car, the first da.y.'-:t|ie, 
aoiiiial ran like fury with the -car sounding behind him. . ''Three:', 
■times, he went in and out the p.o"rtico (in Pramatha’s -house), 'ancl 
then made 'U , dash right into - the garden, .breaking "through' -tlie; 
'flower 'pots and tree-S, till he- broke ■th.eropejyand st"retching,o!i.-; 
.wards free and, far sought the quiet retreat of the Babarchikhaiia 
side.- -'-"'We saw- this would, not ;do,:':So. we;-mended. .the 'ropes,: fixbd:; 
the hooks again - .and "heaped':' .the';.cart: with 'bricks till it- was:,..:'sb:'.' 
heavy, that 'I- 'could scarcely -rol;l:itg;:iWen,,'"we tied the nilgai-, '■'and; 
-this' time, poor fellow., he had tordrag it'.slow.' ', But" after, tw.o .or.,’ 
three rounds the weight -^vas, too-mrucli -for '-"the cart, the .bo.tt 0-111 ' 
gave way, and there ended our adventure for the day. 

Last Sunday we began the work' again. .', The cart had been 
mended — so strong that, as' the':mistry said, ten" 
not break it. Well, we tied the nilgai, and everything went 
merrily as a marriage bell. But at last Pramatha thought the 
time luid come for him to drive in the cart. So he got upon it, 
and sat on the heap of bricks. This was, too much for the 
nilgai, and he would not pull. A whip 'was brought, and as 
soon as I went behind the animal with the whip he made a. 
rush. All attempts to restrain him then vrere fruitless, I tried 
to hold back the cart from behind, but could not, and the nilgai 
madly rushed right into the garden, breaking one of the wheels ’ 
of the cart (the cart was unbroken— so the mistry was right in 
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..what.h.e said), and safely landing Pramatha among rose bushes, 
and rainy weather mud. Of course we had 'our dinner there, and 
came back about ii p.m. Pramatha and Kamala will probably 
be coming here next Sunday.': 

. ® ^ Rig ¥ eda work will.' keep ■ me .■'engaged foi; abou:t a year, 

and .P very 111 uch fear I shall ''not ■.■be able, to leave ■Calcuttaj . 'eveii 
for a iiioiith, within that ■ time. '. But/l do.nk ' '■miiid 'tim^^ 
rnakiog myself pretty comfortable in my house, ■a.iid like ''niy ^w 
You will see our garden muGh'impioYed when you cx}'ii:]e .here., , 

■: ^ JafkamMasAqy is all rigiit now. ' ■ .There" vfa..-s a pro^posal 

of Samjii’s marriage, .but it has been, broken off.' Yljoy arid Siisila 
"fniy youngest girl is so. na.iiied] and .Asoke.'and .Aloke a.n.(i we all. 
are enjoying excellent health,.— .Ydur- ever 'loving .father, . 

• IvOMESH. 

', 1 slia,!.l add.' some more letters which give us an. i.risigiit 
..i.'iito iiis daily life and' hoiiie. '' ' 

,'.,V ' ■ ' L / MY.MENSiNGH., 3d/.^ JAO''XSS9,.:,, 

y;. ,, M'Y dearest Kamala and Bimala,.---! ;am''':yery':haf>^^ to, 
'receive your letters o.f the .'2 7th,, .and :to learn, that' you '.'iiiacle' 
¥xpediliQ'n to .'Senchaljfaod -enjoyed' it 'So weih" Kam'ak'' m.,ust 
:take'' care '..against ,, a .return' 'Of 'the .ieve.r..'\ .. A. 

'■■ ;:;y:';Myffiensin and: cool after the.latC' show.eTS. ' Occa- 

■sio'nally it gets .a little close 'and warm, but it is .never' so 'Ii'ot as 
Caieutta. ■ ,I wrote to you' from .■Myme.nsingh three days ago, .and 
.i'iifo.rmed you that I have '.completely recovered now. I ' propo-se 
tO'-'go out in a boat towards, the latter end of 'June or in July, 
AUi.'d-.m:y river trips will go. on till .the '.end '-"Of September. 

Karaia and Bimala cannot join me, .for their .leave will soo,iT::''be' 
up, bi!t if Prraiiatha and Kamala can come here, I am .sere 
they Trill thoroughly enjoy these river trips through the green 
and populous villages '■ of -East '■■. Bengal. ';- .-.'.They „ ■sho-iild. stay '. in 
Darjeeling .say a couple of months more, to shake off the lust 
vestige of malarious fever, but by the beginning of August they 
will be gelling quite tired of Darjeeling, and it will be a,n agree- 
able ctiangc to come to Mymerisiiigb. . 'If 'Kamala comes, my wife 
and children will come, of course, and.w^e 'ivili-'foiaii a pretty hrrge 
party here ! 

Teh AiTiala and Sarala that M}'mensirigli is as pretty and nice 
as ever. The Himalaya-like Garo hills loom in the dislarnxv. 
and arc visible in clear days I The- Ruogeet-like Brahinaputro 
vdnds its meandering course through green fields and villages. 
Occasionally I take a stroll through the Birchhill of Mymeiisirigli, 
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li\ through "the. avciine leading to “the jail, and return by the 
doctor’s house! While behind me., rises the Jallapahar of i 
Mymensingh, with the barracks . of Captain. Kailonas and his 
host In the Mall of Mymensingh, £e. the riverside road, I ' 
often meet the Charleses and the Petersons, and in the evening 
I retire into the palatial hails of my Shrubbery ! — Your loving 
father, Romesh. 

Mymensingh, 24^// f'ufy 1SS9. 

' M Bimala'/and Amala,— PIo I adequately 

thank you for the excellent collections of ferns which you have 
so lovingly sent to me bound in frames? And Karnala’s collec- 
tion too is as excellent as her verses are touching. I will keep 
them carefully as long as they will last, but in this damp climate 
1 am afraid they will not last many years, I did not know what 
,=yQu meant when ' you, spoke' 'of, pictures.’’ "in yoiir;letters';a 
days ago. How delighted and surprised, and charmed I was ; 
when I opened the box yesterday, and found that the pictures ” 
were ' your 'loving presents, ; your 'mpilectiDns\ ;of 
fwas'^here':when"'the box was. -opened,' -and -he was .not '"'.'a 
prised that ''these' presents from': you. 'had; remained so.'::lphg';:Ay^^^ 

:;'; 0'pened 'in' the;b.ox:?, ' l am sure you. must have thought me" very 
.•■cold'^' but’': then'Aow could. P the;eontents of the:, box ?r 
0 :-'- , will: hang '’’up : the pictures ” ^in..-:my-..::drawing-rGpm, .tb^dhlc 
and as I have a dinner to-night, I shall have to answer many 
questions about the givers of these loving presents ! But where- 
is Sarala’s present ? Or does the 'bottle "of Eau de Cologne found ; 
:.rn'':tbh",box;;repre's,ent-''her''''pr^ent''lJv'f'';;-k;-A 

. Kin:dly , s end';' this -letter ' on'’tG.'Ramala,' as ".that will saVe.,:'''iid: 
the time required for writing another letter to her. What with 
'■my ' .ofli'ce', work, with.- the.,: Commissioner’s''.,,. i.nsp^ .with ..the,: 

. proofs :of Ancient "India’’; waiting:.;fdr'CGrreGtioii, and'whaCwith:' 
the dinner to-night, niy time 'is pretty well occupied. — -Yours 
affectionately ever, ' Romp:si-l 

/.,/:W::;-;::'f.2oAEADON'STREkix:.;GAijw:TTAv,;';;i^ 

28 ^f/^ Deciujibcr jSSy. 

Mv DEAREST BiMALA,— You can understand the reason of: 
my not replying to your loving letter of the 12 th. Being in 
Calcutta, not a moment’s time is my own. , The theatrical per- 
formance is most perfect., A real stage has been put up in the 
dining-room, the decorations are grand, Ihe acting most excellent 
and beyond all expectations 1 ' Kamala and Sarala have really 
surprised all I do wish you -could be, here to see them act ; tliey 
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have sorprised^ eveiybodyj anti siirpassed the most saiipiiiiK? 

. expectations ! Kainala is king, and Sarala, a sweet giri who is 
lost ill the wilderness, and there is rescued, only to die in a sad 
scene. Chiini is a most astute and amusing physician ; Kali^ a 
most erne] and scheming and unscrupulous priest wiio docs 
puja ; Jogtn is the priesds pupil, an honest gooddiearled fellow; 
Proiaii is a stahvart IVurwan: Bmika is a wag or fool (which 
pci haps he is; ; and Ajoy is a sivcet liiilc bo/ picked up by tiie 
King, and who sa,ves the King^s life. Eead Rabis Rajarshid' 
.valid: y oil will know the rest of the/story. Aiiiala 'does, not 
v.:;hut;is',the prompteryand; also'the betebsellerto the audience'! "s : 

It is. 'decided' that I 'will . either; take .a' transfer, or' leave via; 
.'March. 'Or - 'April next, so all our family remains .here, and I gO' 
.'■.vto..',A[yiTiei:isiiigh alone.. ■■ Pramatha and 'Kamala go to Daijeellng 
'. 'next W’ee.kL~Yo'iir eveiclovmg father, . 11 omt£S.'H'. ' 

. ■ B.URDV\X\N,; 7 i^.''.C>r.^<:j/w' IS 90 .^ 

Mv, BEAR .Bimala,—! rani very happy: to receive, ;':y our. loying'' 
letter of the 27th September. Prarnaiha is here again, and will 
.';;slart . 'w .your : 'brother. -and ' th.e't'Cli.iidren'^ .ph''''|he;'.9'!h':' Octolser,:'' 

h:ahb:,' A each;' ■ I 3 ar|eellng'-.on;;.the;-;rbth 'next),. ,h: :'Both ; "y,oiir'; 

||ippp'^5g.s^a5^0>;and;Kama!n;aro 'impatient at ' ' 0i3:r ■ delay,. ' 

- but I have inforined the gods of Olympus* Jupiteryh//tCowei!/z«i:/b^’ . 
'and Minerva Bose, that it is not very easy for us poor mortals 
' below to run up to cloiidlaiid, w’hen one ofiicer is lied to his 
■district (Burdw^an), and another to his oihee (the Muse.iiin);' 
■when ladies have to travel, ?aid the line breaks in '■s.eve.ra!' plaC'es .. 
so as to make travelling impossible for ladies ! 1 I hear that the 
;dihb has 'jp.,st been .repah^ 'fiy,... 

get :my: ; privilege v' leave- .Aom; ,' the : .end of ' : 
October, but it has not yet been gazetted or officiall)' notified, 
i donh, ihiink 1 shall get permission to leave iny district iiliiriiig 
the ihija holidays (iSth to 29th October) as I had asked for. 

I think your plan of visiting Dibrugliar and Sadi}a (ki^ya 
mama as you. call it) is better than doing nothing during the 
holidays, Wliat shall I do if I canh leave my district during the ' 
liolidays? Sit at some bungalow in the interior of my district, 
and write something about the History of India 1 ! 

My affections to Boli, and my love and kisses to Biju und 
Tush.— Your ever loving father, , , Roaiksh, 

- .^' / : ,i>iNAjFUR;,..BisTR'miv;;;''';v:'';rl 

*" Mv DEAREST Sarala,~~I was very happy to get yours of the 
6tli last night. I am getting on very well here. I am already 



out on ray cold weather tour, and am encamped in a' place called 
Patiram ! Don’t laugh at the' name, it is not a place 

all: ■ On '' the contrary, it, is, a, ■fine- place ■, situated' , on dhe :'A'tFai, A 
' Paver, which issues out of th'e 'Teesta; and runs- right through this-'' 
■clistrict. ■ My Bliiitia, po,ny is very hardy , and ' strong, but . 
slow — it was a new' experience to ■the-^pony-to 'be made to gallop. 
And I did make it' gallop, moving , my arms about like a wind- 
mill, mid shouting at the top of my voice , to frighten the beast, 
and now and then hitting him with my bamboo vrhip to tlie 
utmost of my powder 1 But the pony bore :, all with philosophic 
gravity— neither my ho'wis, nor my gestures ■ frightened him, "nor ,' 
did my blows make any impression: on his iron frame 1 Pie did 
gallop, however, about a' mile at a time, and then resumed his 
stately ■ and slow, course ' .'again, and .,thus,.. partly' 'wailking, ' and' 
partly galloping, we' .did ten miles in.; two'-, -hours. I .suppose- if:'!- 
persevere j,'ri,:my': frantic efforts to. make him ; run,- 1 'will gradualiy " 
teach him that. he has to run in" the plains, not. walk. .'most': of-^hisi,: 
Journey ' as in the hills ! : To-morrow.' I 'go .to -a, place called 
taiiion— quite a wrong name, .for I have no kind of cJimia 
.my "mmt, ' The weather here .is mild and, 'pleasant, -the ' work .'-''is':" 
light, and; the health of 'the district now is good. The Khan'S'a'ma.i' 
,w.hom I brought from. Burd wan .wanted to charge me, 3'', Rs. "'a''- 
day for: my foo'd .[ , So ' I have said good-bye to him, .'and: wheni: 
i,he.- asked .for.his; railway, fare 't.o B'urdw^an, I -told hi-m'^that- wha'£..-,he;,.,,'^ 
.had'. -earned' as in- 'tyoi'.dayS: '.from -me-would' mover .'d'he';' 
:■ cost of hls'.' Journey "1 : Ihave now;.got an 'excellent ' Khijmatgar .hefo^^^^^^^ 
i„-and' my-'Uriya. bearer is,,as;assiduous 'as nym^iaboat;. taking, ,;'Out'''^a^^^^ 

. putting back my ■warm clothes the w'hole day long. The Bhutia 
.- syceT have -.dis.charged, and 'taken- om:aii-other local .man here.' 'b';- 

I am anxious to learn that it- is getting . so very cold, in ■lia.i". 
jeeling, and.that AJoy had fever. A Dean. ;. make 'arrangements ./for", 
'"■your all 'Coming here in Janua'ry;if -you 'like. ,'I' have' not take,ii^'- 
any house yet, but can do so any day -if required. But' probably : 
you wo,uM like to try Craigmount.'’^. before deciding.- /Have/t'he:'; 
... 'residents,'' le,ffP ''''w t' '"V w, 

I have heard nothing more about my furniture in Biirdwaii” — 
except that Ban Behari has removed them to his bouse. That 
is all I waaoted. My love to all- — I am your loving father, 

Rowesii. 

,' CHANbPUS;^ BAY..,,OF:fo-EXG/ALy:'i''/^ 

MiDNAPua District, 26/^^ Mity 1891. 

jpiv DEAREST BiMALA,— Being about eighty miles aw^ay from 
P'Eidnapiir town, and on the sea there, I, got your letter of the 
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20th instant only this day. I have thoroughly enjoyed my 
stay in Contai (where your Mejopishma and Barka were before), 
and illy three or four days’-'-stayfonlhe sea-side-: Oli I'.if some of 
...yotL'^were ,Dere‘-~-liow you would :have enjoyed... the , , strolls onfolie.:' 
..sandsj - and' the view of. the .'vast' .and/ limitless .ocean, ete.rna.l,ly' 
■.s.iirgiii.g in .breakers .on- the .'beach-' ■■ I li.ave iiot batli.ed/iii' told; 
:w.ater.for years/for fear'of .-a return of fever. or rheii.iiiatism^ 

.here, I coiikl not resist the teiiiptatiGii ■.any. longer ! . So 'yesterday ' 
I ..plunged .into' the sea .'as' the' foam-crested, .breakers came dashing ' 
■on. the shore .! ■ I could not go 'very far, as there is fear of sliarks 
ill' this coast; but I went- some^' dista-nce into the water and sat 
down, and the mighty ivaves w-eat -rolling over my head, caiirying 
■111 e. back .some distance by their velocity ! ., It was the . most cie^* 
lightfui bath I have had for many' a long year, and this rnorni'ng, 

I need har.dly say, I .pliinge.d into the waves- again. .1 will go 
..back' to Contai ill a day or two, and 'by the end of t.his month. I 
.shall be in Midnapiir. I will then settle everything with Khir'od-' 
'.'about his iiiarriage with Amala— as you .have- all agre'ed.'to.'tlie. 
.’match.. ' ..■.'■" .' /...... ■■'.„, ' ■■, 

...'' :. My'; . D.EAR .Khirod . ANDt AMAL.A.y—Many and sincere . tiian.ks 
.fo.r... your loving .and kind ■ wi'shes;- '.'I have -'had .more tha.'ii -.the. 
""iisuai.- portion of success, and. happiness allotted to .men in this 
'life ; ""'but, believe me, there is ' .no happiness ' w-hich I .have felt 
.'iTi.ore keenly than, to see thosewvho ' are near and dear 'to laie,, 
.■'a-fectionate aiid happy and good. -Their love is. the be.st' solace, 
..'arid the best reward of a life, of toil and endeavours 
:'.i.'TQ, c.o.i*i.Yin,ce..:yo.u'. that I appreciate your goodness,.! .wilf come 
over within an hour and do w^onders with the good things which 
.'you wdll no "doubt ' provide, for, me"at".. 'the b're'akfastUabl.e...— Yours 
ever affectionately, , Romesh Ck. Divjt. 


Mis affectionate anxiet}^ to keep his ' da.yghters io,- 
foniied of all that was going on in the family is to be seen 
in tlie next letter. The first part refers to a serious ill- 
■ness';. of: his- eldest^'.da,ugliter ■ 'Kamaia -about this' time, vvh ich: 
caused hiui very great anxiety* The illness was the result 
of a huJIet shot from a revolver which her broihei/ quite 
a boy at the time, was careless in .handling. The bullet 
got iaibedded just above the hip^ and was never foirnd 
again* 
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My dearest Bimala,-— I have just returned from Calcutta^^ 
and as the Calcutta people are not much given to writing, and you 
would be anxious to know something of Kamala and Sarala, I 
hasten to give you some news. 

Kamala is much the same, and all the family will leave for 
Darjeeling about the middle of this, month. Dr. Joubert told 
ivamala to, take^^a likes. ; - sc Kamala is taking rice 

every day besides an egg in the morning, and a tonic which 
Joubert has prescribed. The great thing is to keep up her 
strength for the journey. Pramatha has obtained a certificate 
from Joubert to secure an invalid’s carriage from Siiiguri to 
'Darjeeling.-' D' . ''''f 'bCC 

Both Sarala and the baby are doing very well, and are quite 
healthy. The baby has the weakness of his maniar bari^ in 
devouring more food than he can well keep ! He sucks like 
anything, and is then happy and asleep for twenty-four hours 1 
L : Ajoy will, be soon admitted in the Presidency College; he' is ■ 
reading Latin and Sanskrit with private tutors. Ganen will be 
in -Calcutta .for three -or 'four' -days. .liow,;' as', his: departmlntaC 
examlnationTakes .place there. ^ . I have^'not heard anything ;abbub:^ 
.my leave, yet.— Your' loving 'father,' , Romesh.-; .:: 'v-, 

L.,,;;'. After"' Kamala,; Iiad,,. been,:, 'taken Jto-- .Darjeeling io,rv:,a:f 
change by her husband, Mr. Dutt sent his whole family 
Jo ■ :Dar|eeling:fals6y ;so ■ vthai: 'Mrs. 

-,J,od,k^''af.ter;'-her-'::'daughter..''" ''jj.-;::,'-;-' 

The next letter of a later -date, which describes the-; 
engagement ceremony of his granddaughter Siisama, is a ■ 
'fine '.specimen of his, letter writing.'.. . 

April 5, 190-1. 

IHy DEAimsT Amala,— I am happy Jo get your letter of 
yesterday and to learn that-Ivhirod, Ajoy, and Asoke so greatly 
enjoyed and benefited by their ■ stay at Puri. Asoke' came day 
Before yesterday, and Ajoy arrived 'this morning. At the cere- 
mony which took place at Dharamtalla last evening, we all greatly 
missed both Khirocl and Ajoy. Your coming with all the chil- 
dren for tAvo days was of course impossible, but Kamala and we ’ 
all w’oiild have been so happy, if Khirod and Ajoy could have 

Everything passed off very well,' but how can I describe it all 
in a letter ? From the morning Bimala and her children, and 
Ganen and Sarala were at^ Dharamtalla,^ and helped in all the 
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preparations. It was like a marriage ceremony in iiiiiiialure. 
"‘.p’lejioiise was decorated with leavesj &c., the drawing-room was 
iiirnished with rogs and carpets, &c., and a part was screened off 
for the ladies, hood rvas prepared for the invited guests, and 
the work ot the day was enlivened .by Ganen’s witticisms at the 
cost oi Prarnatha, who met them with his unfailing cool good- 
nature, while p^erybody else roared with laughter. We were so 
ghid that Asokc had been summoned back in time; lie worked 
like a horse from morning till evening, and Bhaya too did his 
best.^ A our mother and I came to Dharamtalla in. the afternoon, 
and in the evening everything was ready. J decked myself in 
JJhofi and Cliaddar^ and Pianiatha in his JJ/ioti and I^uijnhf silk 
coatj which caused endless amusement to'Ganen' and' all of us ! 
All wasp'cady except the bride-eleet p' her new pink vest file rits had 
.aiiiveci,. and everybody was in despair except Karaala, who 
,,,:Sakl that her JJanJ had never ' failed ■ her, aiKl would ' not kiiL 
Right_enoogh, in the evening, the gorgeous vestments came, and 
, then,, Bimala^ and others ■commeneed- decorating Susama,'' i' :'f 

.at' 'seven ''o’clock, on.: eyen';'befbre,::; the; ■giiesls'/'began v 

|tp;:,arnve 

Kahti': Babu,fahi:'':..G©urf Gdbin :a;mo:iig, , thei': 

Siibodh, .M'ahalaiiavis, and', 

'irieiidkpf ;Brasanta'l''Sucharu" 

:-bafi 5 y;aiid^ -out ■ reiati-Ghs^ from Rambagan 'a.iid; ^else-i'; 

where, your Didima, your Mas/uma^ kc. PraUip 

Mar/.umdar was the priest of the occasion, and sat on the was^iatf, 
;,.;',lh‘amatha read, out a written prG.iiiise tO'... marry his "daugliter,, t'Q:.. 
:,:,,,Br.asaiin son, and Prasanna' read; 'Gut-'a.' similar promise Ao'^marry?''; 

his son to Pramathak daughter. Then .the bride and bridegroom 
appeared on the scene, took their seats on either sitle of .Frata|y 
yili^umdar, , and ; repeated.' words' .uttered' by'^ pratap'':,:M;a5Ui:iiidar 
■' :;digaging„;^ to, ' iiiar ry . : ' p.ra,y,ers, ■ and songs . . .follo'wed ^vEiid" . titev,„'cere-.;: ' 
inoriy was over by the exchange of rings. Feasting followed--- ' 
first llie men, ^then the ladies, then the people of the house. 
Prasamia Sen tnliTjclucer] to me his wife, who is an cxceedirigly 
good-hciirted and good-natured woman, and I was vcj'y gkd 
t«j kii«)w her. Ihmala also brought Sucharii, and Afoni (Airs. 
Wuhalaiiavis) ui me, and I liked them both. Susama corulueled 
lierscll iipleiididbv-'-with due decorum and humility, but wlllioiit 
undue bash! u loess, and everybody praised her. Your Ja/kaimn 
and all our people (ladies of course 1) rvere loud in the praise of the 
handsome face and graceful manners of Piasanta, and ever) thing 
passed off ver\ wel!.^ It was past midnight before we coiikl ' 
return borne, and while I am wanting you this letter, Biinala is 
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Still having her rest and sleep here, and I have no doubt every one 
is having rest to-day at Dharamtaila. ^ I suppose the marriage 
will talce place in Puja time, or at Christmas ; we are all against 
its taking place in this summer or in the rains. Sarala and Ganeii 
had little rest at night, as they were to catch the 5 a.m. train to 
Bankura this morning. 

Do yon want more news yet? Boli Narain has left Sylhet, 
and is expected here on Thursday, and we shall probably leave 
Calcutta next Monday or Tuesday. 

I want to introduce Ajoy to Paltu, who has promised to help 
him, as he has helped Sisir Muliick. Of course Ajoy cannot 
expect any practice for two years to come, but lie should get a 
gold molmr now and then as all young barristers do, or he will 
lose heart. Shall be happy to see Khirod on this subject when 
he comes here next Sunday. — -With love to all, your loving father, 

, . Romesh. 

IV 

To no other person did Mr, Dott lay bare Ills iniiiost 
ambitions and aspirations as he did to his brother Mr. 
]. C. Dutt, and the letters which he wrote to him have 
a great deal of autobiographical interest. Those here 
quoted belong to liis youthful and more impressionable 
years, and there is perhaps a vein of sentimentalism and 
lack of restraint about them. But there is ample evidence 
here to show how genuine and deep-seated was liis 
resolve from the very earliest 'years of his career to 
devote himself to literaiw work' and the service of liis 
Motherland. 

Camp Karimpur, 22/6/74... 

AIy drar Brother, — Yesterday I “had to go about a long 
distance (in. a I am ashamed to say, for I apprehended 

rain) on some survey work. I wish you could have a view of the 
country prospects about this time of the year. For miles and 
miles together you see the young dhtvns spreading a sea-like 
expanse on all sides of you, and covering the earth with a velvet 
as it were of waving green. -This fine cheerful prospect is dotted 
here and there with a shrub or a tree, and bounded far off by a 
deep green hazy line of trees, which mark the villages. The 
cultivators view wdth unspeakable delight and Joy this fair pros- 
pect, point to the dkan as Ma Lakshmi, and are ever and anon 
doing something for the better growth of the harvest. And 
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living among, and speaking with, cullivatqrs, I confesis, 1 have 
become so much of a ckasa that my heart dances witiiiii me at 
the pros|}ecl of such unbounded rural wealth* 

As I exjieci'Mil heforef. great storni;is gathering around 
head, I'he Flnolers have combined and peliiioneck and have 
resoilied to underhand' means, and, . aS ':miglit' hevexp:ectecl, their 
rr-presenlatioiis have been accepted -as Hrue, a-iid I liav^e, recewee^ 
hints froni niy supeiior olncers. But I will tell you more of tlsis 
when I go to (Calcutta. The .conviction that I have- always dcjiie 
jiislire, quite irgardless of class interests and party feeliiigSj tJiat 
■there is,,, n whatever 'In niy ■■actions which '.may even, fora 

moment be pointed out ns wrong, fills nio \vitli . ccriiklence and 
.courage, and I feel. 'pride ' and exultation at ' .niy own position 
SLiiToimded by Jilhcolties. — -Yours affectionately, ' 

.' ■ ' . Romesh, 

Bongono, i-7:/,3/75-'^ 

t'C'' My :de,a'r Brother, — Robertson’s opinion ^of-, luy "book . 
I' Bengal PeasanlTy”] is certainly very reav$siiringh.,’:'E,ng!arifJ'.'is ' 
dbdeeci'a.h'ee country, and every one is free to give, bis: '.opinions y 
in India all free tbouglit is strangled by red-tapeism, oriic.i,alisiii,:, 
party feeling, class interests, the tyranny of the high officials, 
and the corresponaing servility of the officers of. the lower grade. 
Such- servility shall never be.imne, let the. bigwigs say ■■what .'they 
tlile:.'ar!d do' vmat' they like.—Yoiirs affectionately, , Romesh. ,■ 

, '■ 'Bongokg, 7/,4/75. , 

.¥\ nE\R Brotitep.'—I have named four ’nooks which you 
have to mr. I an sirm ym will rail irid all of tiiem in Ihe 
pulfic library. In thxt case send me-. the'-,'ne.\v..book 
public library ought to have received by this lime. It is called 
‘M^cdiires on the Early History of iostimiioiis.''’ I aui wry 
Anxious .to ';readdhis.r ■■■.' ■:■■,,.'■.■■ ■ ■ b .b' ' b ''"■'■ "' ■. ^ 

It is impossible for me 'to devote as much time to reading, 
under the present, drciims-tances, as 'I: ■■should,.', like-,' to do, or- as 
tvoiild enable rne to vrrite soinetliiiig worth- 'waiting. : 'Wlien I 
thirl; of this, i" get perplexed and don’t know what to do. Shall 
I li 1 til*: cl lance— feeble as it undoubtedly is — -of doing something 
great and noble slip from my hand withou.t one. \'efibrt?' Shall ^ 
tiie 'want of an independent fortune, and the consequent necessity 
(A Clinging to a service, prevent me from'jnaldDg any endeavour 
tow’cMs greatness when I feel in me constant aspirations, and f’l 
times confident hopes, on that subject? When I read the works 
of such great thinkers as Darwin, when I think of the gre^rit' 
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ferment of bold speculations and free thoughts now prevailing in , 
the scientific circles of free Englandj how fervently dp I wish to 
cut myself from society, and family, and service, and bury rnyself 
for years in the library of tlie ‘British Museum, and make at least 
one attempt to do something great and glorious! Will this 
opportunity be ever denied to me.? — Yours affectionately, 

Romesh. 

■ Camp 'Kasba, it/ii/Vs.-:. .- 

My dear Brother, — Your blood need not boil at such a . 
simple thing as a newspaper criticism. There are many low 
Angio-Indkns in London who are always but too glad to get an 
opportunity to vilify Indians, specially such as have succeeded in 
entering into the sacred ranks reserved so long for Anglo-Indians. 
Low rcinarks from such low quarters should be taken at what 
they arc worth. The time may come when I shall be able to 
silence scoffers and vilifiers. If I fail in that — if I fail to write 
anything really good and meritorious — what: matters it if such 
trashy things as “The Three Years and **The B.Pd^ are 
slightly praised or condemned in toto Yours aflectionately, 

Romesh. 

We have faults and weaknesses, and where is the man who 
has them not? But we are prepared to forgive each other. Dis- 
agreements, even unpleasantness, may occasionally arise, but , we 
shall drown them in the love - v/hich we bear towards each other. 

I can truly say that there is not another thing in this world in 
which I feel richer or happier, of which 1 feel prouder, than the ' 
love you bear lo me and I bear to you.-- -Yours affectionately 
ever, RoMiiSii Ck. Dutt, 

IJIST. BACKeiiC^ANJ, 13/// ^877. 

M'y dear Brother, — To-day I complete my 29 th year. If 
I compare what 1 have done with what I hoped and aspired to 
do, how little, how very little, has been done! Where are, the 
great achievements and works, the European reputation, wliich 
w'ere the dream of our younger years? But I have well-nigh 
outlived those dreams and discontent, and disappointment forms 
no part of the present state of my mind. 1 have worked accord- 
ing to my humble powers ; I have written a few English books ' 
which have, for the time, pleased my countrymen for wdiom they 
were written. I have composed two Bengali novels wEich Avill 
probably live after my death. I Ijave seen bits of Europe and 
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Indiaj and have secured a place in a coveted service. I liave 
health, I have a good income, and I am not unknown to sity 
countrymen. It would be ridiculous to- compare this with what 
I once aspired to, but I have learnt.it is still more ridiculous to 
nmke myself unhappy because I cannot do more than what I 
can do. I have long since given up the idea of European 
rej'jutation.’^ I shall write more books, which I am confident 
will be acceptable to my countrymen, and will increase my 
reputation such as it is and when I die, I shall die a happy, 
contented man who did what he could do, and did not make 
himself unhappy because he could not do more. 

I am labouring with as much persevt-rance as ever at my prin- 
cipal English work, “The vStudy of History/^ which, according to 
noy present pLin, will be completed in three volumes. It may 
"make me known in England or it may not. In the one case I 
■shall be happy ; in the other, believe me, not for a moment unhayipy. 
M'y own mother tongue must be my line, and before I die I hope . 
to leave what will enrich the language and will continue to please 
my countrymen after 1 am dead, la this not a more desirable 
' plan ' than to make myself ini.serahsle because I cannot do more 
ithatL l|can;i^-yburs' 

C A MP K o ICHOR , ist ua >y iG8o. 

we in j 8,8o,';”and on this ; 

■ day one naturally turns back on the decade of his life wdiich has 
' passed since 1870, For me this decade has been one of hard,, 
uninterrupted work, of endeaVour to get settled in life. This 
'work has, I think, been achieved. I have cleared my debt and 
got a house; I have secured a name in the literature of my. 
country, and I have fixed the plan and tenor of my future life. 
Everything w'as unsettled ten years ago, even a.s regards the 
place and the manner in which I would live ; everything is 
settled now ; I have chosen my sphere and fixed my plans, and 
am at last settled down in life. 

Thus the first decade (or rather twelve years) of my life, ending 
i860, may be d^xscribed as boyhood ])assed in fresh village 
scenes, mostly iindc^r tlie afrectlonatc care of parents ; my second 
decade may be described as a haid and studious scholastic 
career, culminating in the success at the Open Competition of 
1S69 at London; my third decade may be fitly described as a 
harder struggle to get settled in life, to choose rny sphere and 
make my mark in the world. This struggle is now at an end,; 
and I may fairly hope the next decade to be one in which the 
strain on my energies will be less, in which my difficulties. 
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pecuniary and otherwise, will be less, and in which ,my work will 
be interrupted by repose and enjoyments, among which last 1 
reckon a fresh visit to Europe as a principal one. But, of course, 
men propose, circumstances dispose. — Yours affectionately ever, 

Romesh Ch. Butt. 

MimENSINCH, 28//} 

My dear Brother, — I have received your letter of the 25th, 
and two letters of the 26th. The dream of our passing the latter 
days of our life in England is one which comes to me as often 
probably as to you. I did not think of an appointment in the 
India Council, but of a readership in Indian History or in 
Sanskrit, in Cambridge, Oxford, or London, if my History of 
India makes a name for itself. Anything which will give me a’ 
position and some little income over and above my pension, and 
will enable me to organise an Indian party to represent Indians* 
rights in England and in rarliament. But it is foolish to think 
of these things now. — ^^Yours affectionately ever, Roaiesh. ■ '• , 

OiarMANY, 24^/?. 1893. 

My dear Brother, — I have received yours of the ist August. 

I know I am risking something by supporting the Congress party 
in one of their proposals, viz. the separation of the Judicial and 
Executive services. The “powers that be** will not be pleased 
with me for this, and they may even go so far as to stop my 
expected promotion to a /wa-a commissionersbip, giving some 
false reasons for it. But I am willing to risk so far. It does" 
not matter very much to me whether during the next three years 
of my service they keep me as a first-grade Collector, which I 
am, or make me a. Commissioner. On the other hand, I have 
felt an intense joy, not merely in serving the interests of my 
country, but also in making my power, felt by the Indian 
Government. They have treated me on the whole fairly, but 
not with any special fa\'oiir. The doon> of the Secretariat have 
been kept closed to me, I have not been employed for a day in 
any special post, and I have seen my juniors appointed as 
Secretary t<‘) the Government, as Senior Secretary to the Board, 
as Inspector-General of Bolice, and in other special and highly 
paid appointments. I do not complain of this, but I only 
state these fads to show that if Government is not disposed.' 
to repose any real triLst and confidence in me, I am free to utilise, " 
my powers and abilities, such as they are, to the benefit of my 
country in other ways. And Government will feel this when 
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they see Die co-opemting with Sir Richard Garth and Mr. 
Reynolds to press for a reform in the system of our administration. 
— Yours affectionately ever, Romesh Ch. Dutt. 

Germany, ^Ik Sepkm.bcr 1.S93. 

, My dear Brother, — I have received your letter of the r5th 
August with your very kind wishes on my completing forty-five 
years. From you such wishes are most welcome, because you 
mean all that you say and more than you say. For I have ever 
found in you a friend who lias helped me iGien I needed help 
—sympathised with my aims, appreciated rny endeavour, and 
triumphed in my successes. And ray labours and successes 
have been doulily pleasant to nie because I know you affpiAciatc 
them and are pleased with tliem. I.et us work on thus, together, 
with mutual syrnpatliy, during tiie l)rief remainder of our lives, and 
wc shall ha.ve tliiis doubled the iiappincss and .lightened the 
grief which falls to the share of all incnlals.— Yours affect ioiiately 
ever, Romesh Ch. Du'r:r. 

, to. his brother in. the Jater . stages of 

d. we fshM haye; occasion to iiotefliefeafter. : vBiit onenf 
his letters to his brother is so vibrant of genuine emotion 
that it must find a place here. 

Baroda, <jth April 1907. 

My dear Brother, — I have received your touching letter 
of the 6th April. So far from hciving done much for you, the 
painful thought often comes to me that I have not done my duty 
, in life to those -who are near and dear to me. To you specially, 
who first helped me to go to Europe, I have been able to give 
very little help in life, to poor Apara also very little. I often 
regret the want of wealth, not for its own sake, but because it 
would have enabled me to make some people comfortable in life. 

I sincerely trust this dry weather will improve your health. 
I am quite w'ell, but dread the work of the next two or tl'tre.e 
■months in this dreary friendless place before I have my leave.— 
Y ours ever affectionately, K cm I':s j i , 

His broliicrks letter to which the above was ;.i reply 
was equally touching. 

.. ■,' .7 ' . ' .'Calcutta, '6/4/07.', ' 

My dear Brother, — I had lately an attack of fever froni 
%vhich, though I have recovered now, I fed very weak, I can 
barely walk half-aii-hoiir during the wliole clay, and my voice has 
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become, feeblej so that I feel some difficulty in dictating letters, 
I cannot speak loudly, and the writer cannot catch my words 
rightly. However, do not: think I am very ill, for besides weak- 
ness I am pretty well, and I hope to recover a little during these 
dry months. 

As regards the money you have sent to Pratap, I feel very 
grateful to you — more grateful than I can 'wqW express. In fact, 
in ail the good things of life that I have enjoyed I find your 
helping hand, and I die deeply indebted to you.— Yours 
affectionately ever, Jogesh. 

The failing health to which his brother refers in this 
letter was the result of a touch of paralysis, which gradu- 
ally attacked liis whole body and confined him to his bed 
foi' the remaining period of his life. The man who was 
so active^ fond of travel and the joys of life, died a slow 
lingering death for nearly eight years, and yet never 
uttered a single word of complaint and had always a 
smile for those who went to see him. Indeed for sweet- 
ness and saintliness of character lie reminded one of 
the Rishis of old. In a touching poem, Sixty years 
have come and parted/' Mr. Doit has well described his 
brother's heroic fortitude 

Yet if patience in our woe, 

Trial and trouble silent borne, 

Sanctifies this life below, 

Sainf s white garment thou hast worn : 

Thine is sweet- souled resignation, 

And thy life, — a dedication 1 

It was strange irony of fate that the bedridden in- 
valid survived his younger and far stronger brother* 
It was indeed the sad new^s of his beloved brother’s 
death which blew out tlie flickering flame and released 
Jogesh Dutt's soul from its mortal prison. Though his 
body had been practically dead during his long illness, 
yet his mind remained unimpaired aimosl to the end. 
He inherited the literary instincts of the family, and 
composed some beautiful poems, and he was also the 
translator of the Rajatarangini History of the Kings 
of Kashmir") into English, "a work which betrays con- 
siderable historical erudition. 
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We cannot belter conclude this section on *‘his noble- 
bearted friend and brother ''dlian by quoting the verses^ 
suggested by Longfellow's ^^Tlie Day is Done/' which 
he wrote in 1894. 


TO MYjmOTHER , 

The day h doncj and darkness 
Closes round our earthly strife. 

Side by side, iii joy or sadness, 

We will stand till close <.)f life. 

Wluit thougli lights of (Sirihiv gladness 
Gleam not tlirough this mist and rain, 
Living souIh tliat dtcm'ed our sadness 
Parted from this world of pain, 

Wlrat though all unfriended, 

W<,‘ are left in toil and care, 

And a deeper gloom o’cu’whelms us, 

And a tempest in tlie air, 

Brother’s love hath powers to <|uiet 
'Foil and trouble, ceaseless care, 

And comes like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

That love shall wake a music 
O’er the closing of our day, 

Until our life, like the Arabs, 

Silently shall steal away. 


V 

And with me a friend true hearted 
Silent from his parents parted, 

Shared with me my hopes and fears, 

Stood by me in Joy and tears, 

Stood by me lhe:se foriy years! 

'Life is sweeter, life is dearer. 

When true friendship links ns nearer, 

Heart to heart and hand to hand, 

As in youth, in age we stand ! 

A'/LThe above' lines ■were;writtGn of liis friend^-Mr. B.X. 
Gupta^ the companion of his youth and youthful ambb 
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tions, his constant comrade in after life, and one of those 
• who stood by him when he drew the last breath of life; 
I shall find place for only two letters referring to the 
romantic attachment of the two men. The first is from 
the pen of Mr. B. L. Gupta's father, for whom Mr. Dutt 
had the highest respect and affection. The second is 
Mr. Dutt's reply to a letter of appreciation received ten 
years later from the same gentleman. 

My dear Mr. Dutt, — Your last letter, as also your present 
to me of a copy of your latest edition of your work on the ancient 
civilisation of India, overwhelm me with kindness. Ihough my 
acquaintance with you commenced when you were a schooh 
fellow of my son Bihari, my knowledge of you over thirtydive 
years has deepened into a genuine feeling of love and esteem for 
you, and I hope and trust my children may deserve and cultivate 
your and your family’s friendship long after I am gathered to 
those who have gone before me. Yes, your relation to Bihari is 
an unique one. It is not one of ordinary friendship, but a union 
of destiny more wonderful than the wildest fiction. You know it 
all To me it is still a dream. Stern reality has not been able 
to dissipate it, and I still delight to , recall my anxious thoughts 
when I, with those who felt for me, took both of you for iosh: 
You, though an orphan, had yet a modest competence to back 
you, but Bihari was the youngest of your party, and the son of 
an humble and poor man. You, however, allowed him to cling 
to you through thick and thin, and shared with him your last 
loaf of bread. All the same your prospects of success were still 
quite remote and gloom}^ while all your possible trials in "a 
strange and iinsympathising country were vividly present in my 
troubled mind. But by the grace of God you both succeeded 
beyond expectation and returned to your country with honour, 
and ever since your return have filled with credit the highest 
posts to which any native could aspire. To you Bihari owes 
everything, and, though with your natural goodness you may dis- 
own it, I am glad of this opportunity given me of disburdening 
my heart of what I so deeply felt. 

May God sustain you both throughout life is the earnest 
prayer of yours ever sincerely. 

Chunder Sekhar Gupta. 

Earoda, 31^“/ Octo^ier 1904. 

My dear Chundersekhar Babu, — Your appreciation of my 
work is more than a reward of my labours, — it is a joy and 


Sincere gratification to me* I have written nothing for years 
past— prose or versej history or economics— which lias not 
foimd^^ in you a most friendly judge and appreciative reader* 
This is not merely owing to the great love which you bear 
towards niC' — as towards Bihari — but it is greatly owing to 
your large-mindcdness and to the niany-sided, comprehensive 
inlelleci; with which you approach, grasp, and assimilate- all 
subjects, however divergent from each other* Novel or poetry, 
history of civilisation or history of economics, ancient religious 
thought or modern administrative questions, nothing conies 
amiss to you. If there is any worth in a book, your penetrating 
intellect gets to the kernel, your coriiprcherisivu mind grasps and 
assimilates it. I do not flatter yon when I say that I know of 
few intellects so keen in its power, so universal in its syrn])aihies. 
It is therefore tliat I apfircciate your friendly cnlicism, and 
treasure it as a precious object. 

You have perhaps forgotten that you wrote me such a kind 
letter ten years ago, when I sent you a copy of my Civilisation 
-diCAncient ■ Iodia/;:^Londoii 'edition; 'preserved it pB-lmyeHt ■ 
:,^I:jy;'my;side,now»::';: ;I;have' .re-read- It :.'td-day ;rece!pt;''df vycnit' '' 
in'CHcnt letter. The same friendly judgment, the same kindly 
sentiment, the same blessings and love 1 . . . God has suritained 
'iis bdti'} these ten years, and we have both tried to 'do our duty, 
each in his own line. What is more, our friendship, more 
-wonderful than the wildest liction/*’ has deepened wiilnn these 
ten years, and we can both look back on more than forty years 
of uninterrupted love without one day, one moment of serious 
difference or disunion. Sons and grandchildren have been 
born unto him and to me ; but there is no man living w^hom I 
hold closer to my heart than the friend of my boyhood, and I 
beliet^e there is no man living whom Bihari holds dearer than 
me, . And may we thus pass through the remaining years of our 
lives, hand in hand, never ceasing to love each other, never 
separated in our hearts, till we earn our hnal rest 1 

ffMay God spare long your precious life ” is the concluding 

wish of yoiir present lellor. 1 sincerely hope and Inna* that, im 
years hence, you will be still in the land of the living, and that 
I may live to quote this line again, with some account of my 
endeavours during this period. ]\Iy endeavours are liurnble, 
as my scope is limited; but I do believe every honest effort, 
every humble endeavour for one^s country, brings its harvest in 
dime. Bihari will have told you that the offer of my present 
appointment at Baroda came to me to Calcutta as a surprise, 
'though I knew tliat for years past the Maharaja Gaekwar had 
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the idea in his headj and had once before asked me to come to 
his State when I was Commissioner of Burdwan. Of course I 
declined then, and I am glad his fresh proposal did not come 
till I had finished my “ India in the Victorian Age/^ Having no 
other work in hand just noW; official or literaryj I have accepted 
this post, as it will enable mo to do some good here, gain some ■ 
new experience, and make me better fitted to speak and write 
about India in the future, when I am free from official work 
once more. There is a great deal to be done in -this State, and 
there are great difficulties to overcome — far greater than in 
Mysore or Travancore — but of these I will speak on another 
occasion. But I hope, with patience, tact, and persuasion I 
shall succeed in silently and gradually overcoming all diif culties 
and introducing large reforms. Though a new-comer, I have 
succeeded fairly well so far ; and two printed memoranda, which 
I send you by this post, will show you what I have done in the 
Income-tax and Customs Departments. I believe the Maharaja 
is shortly going to Europe, and there will be a regular Council 
to manage the affairs of the State. And I hope, with gentle 
pressure and persuasion, I shall be able to carry the Council 
with me to effect great reforms. Great expectations are formed 
in these parts from my appointment; every one knows here 
what I have been writing and saying in England and in India 
these seven years ; the entire rural population expect redress at 
my hands ; and I do not think I shall belie expectations. But 
it is necessary to proceed cautiously, not to be revolutionary, ' 
not to excite alarms, in order that I may secure the end in view. 
In a few years I hope to leave my mark on the administration 
of this State ; and if I can bring a little more of joy and comfort 
to the homes of the harassed cultivators and the humble traders 
of this State, I shall have done my duty here. 

I am thankful to say I aiii enjoying excellent health here, as 
the country is drier than Bengal, and the bracing cold weather 
is before us. But famine has already appeared in some parts of 
the State, plague has been reported from many places, and, 
besides the great task of reform which is before me, relief works 
and their supervision will take up much of my time. But I feel 
a joy in this congenial work, and a hope inspires me that I 
shall not have laboured in this Native State in vain. 

Hoping this will find you in the enjoyment of good health, 
in that quiet peaceful home at which I long to revisit you when 
I have a chance again,— I am, ever yours affectionately, 

Romb:sh Ch. Dutt. 



V:' ■ ■Alas ;!" have ' 'elapsed since ' the 

lines'; were w:ritteri^ but 'altlioug'h .Mr. ' Gupta^ ;an ■' old ^ man ; 
of over eighty»live, is yet livings still for ever is the 
unquenchable spirit that inspired the above lines. And 
.on liiS" death Mr. 'B. L. Guptiij in a 'letter 'written to the;', 
.'present writer, alluded to their. frieiid.sliip: in the,, follow-., 
'ing lines , 

India has lost one of her greatest and noWest sons, and I 
am deprived of a friend whose suciety, kindness, counsel; and 
love, formed a rare an !,■ choice gift of .Heaven, to me, and which 
compensated me for all the disappointments I suffered in life. 




INTROT3UGTORY 


•AvS we have seen, Mr* Dull retired from service with a 
definite object. lYom the ngt of adolescence forward, 
one sin^ile ambition hlicd his heart and inspired all his 
efforts. This was to serve his motherland to the best 
of his ability. He now left India and a lucrative and 
honourable service wliicJi lield out hri]li:int prospects, 
and made his home in a distant land and worked un- 
remittingly for seven years, bringing under requisition 
, his many'-sided gifts for the attainment of the cherished 
;:,:;Ohjectqrbliisdifef 

/ Tie. . realised;’;' that;;; 'fo "Bgh t;^f Ire:::cause.’,;bb loclia^lo; ■; the;. 
:;jbeS'l;r:adyalitSg€, the:/''mo'st;;;effecti;vb-as’-;;'t^ 
ctiathrat;'pd}icy '■wbqld/be; to;' 
pibble;' and-' ■ English m eh: wdi oTiad; 
i:years' o'f ' their; :Iives'- ■ i'n'v'i nd ia^, and „ ' wher;^ :m ore ■; than '■ ^ atiy; 
:T)ther agency. had' helped^ to, mould' tiiodeni: India.; 'He-. 
appealed also to the best instincts of the British public, 
to those ideas of justice and fair play which inspire the 
political life of England more than that of any other 
nation on the face of the earth. And, lastly, through the 
British public he sought to reach the wider bar of the 
modern civilised worlch One of his chief ambitions 
bwas;To''. dO;'" what .-.he,; eould/';;te' :bring-^ the ■ gaze ::0f. 

modern Europe the riches of the past wisdom and 
civiliBation of ancient India. The main objects of his 
mission to Europe may thus be described to have 
been 

(1) To form and organise an Indian parly of syrapa* 

thetic EngHslirnen in England. 

(2) To influence the British Parliament through pro- 

minent iriembers of tlie House of Commons. 

(3) To educate the British public in geueral, and the 
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democracy in particular^ in Indian subjects, 
and to will tlieir sympathy and support* 

(4) To appeal to the wider world of Europe through 
literature and history. 

During the seven years of his life which form the 
subject of the present section, he sought to attain the 
above objects by every means in his power — through 
the medium of the px'ess, from the platform, and through 
the more permanent medium of treatises and historical 
and economical works. 

As under the circumstances of the case he was ob- 
liged to repeat his arguments, and return to the same 
subject on different occasions and at different stages of 
his political career, it will conduce to greater lucidity 
if, after giving a. brief and chronological outline of his 
work during this period, a more synthetic treatment is 
followed, and a resume given of his most important 
observations on constitutional and economic problems. 



CHAPTER XV 


. .1897 

■v ; .pubcigation .of., "^England a:N',d indi ' 

Ataiost immediately alter taking leave, Mr. Dutt set 
sail for EAirope, and wrote as follows to his second 
.daughter and her husband:— 

On board this ’‘Manor a," Juviuuy 2O, 1897. 

A, vVMv ■ DEAR Boli ■ NARAIN^ AND GBiMA:LA^---^fe,/'iiad''^ a.'wreek’s" 
work and worry in packing and making preparations. Pack- 
ing alone was not much work^ bvit we were vacating the house 
'B. L,. Gupta and ''his ; children' (now ' stopping'.' there), 
and hence we had to pack off our books and some 20 or 30 
boxes to Ranibagao, beside packing for the voyage. Then 
there w’-as the visit to Asansole, yrhich took a day and Uvc> 
nights, and also visiting our people at Rambagan, Simla, and 
Goabagan. Lastly there v/ere other visits to pay and to receive 
in the Park Street side of the town, and you can conceive, 
therefore, we had not an easy time of it. Purchases had to 
be made until it seemed they would never end, bills poured 
in for payment with the most astonishing rapidity ; the gold- 
srnitli, the dara?] (he Lala and other wortliy customers seemed 
to make the Park Street house their own. . . , However, the 
longest day has its end, and we have finished all work, a,nd 
now find ourselves comfortably on board the jlfammi. with a 
good"Sized cabin to ourselves. And now we feel we have a 
little breathing time, a.nd sooni leisure to sit and write and say 
good-bye to our friend.s 1 . . . Nothing so coniforlable as lazily 
reclining on a steamer’s deck, when all your arrangements are 
done and you have fairly started 1 

My present leave is for ten months, and very likely I will 
extend it by a year. What I shall do after that I cannot guess. 
If ' 1 get some congenial occupation, if I do not feel stinted 
'Tor money, I don’t think I shall return to service. But return 
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to India I must, maybe on short visits, maybe for long residence. 
In the meantime we have cut our moorings and are drifting 
onwards— . 

‘^Where'er the waves may roll, 

Or tempests’ breath prevail.*' 

Romesh Ch. Dutt. 

As usual, before settling down to work, he spent 
some time in travelling. He visited various places in 
Italy and Fiaince. He saw Naples; Rome, Florence, 
Pisa, Genoa, and Turin. At Rome lie was in the thick 
of the Carnival, and greatly enjoyed ^Hhe continuous 
and proniiscuous fight with flowers and sweets and 
nosegays, between men and women of all ranks/' The 
great St/Peter's impressed him greatly, though this was 
his second visit ^Ho the noblest and richest edifice of 
God built by the hand of man/' ' 

TukiN* lotk March XS97. 

Turin, where I am now staying, is the place where Victor 
Emmanuel was reigning and Cavour was planning the indepen- 
dence and unity of Italy between 1 854 and i860. All thoughts in 
Italy were directed to the spot, and all the forces were united, 
until they kindled into a blaze in i860, Victor Emmanuel 
was proclaimed King of united Italy at Turin by the Chamber 
of Deputies on the 14th M'arch i860. 

At Genoa after visiting the endless works of sculpture, I 
went to the top of the hill and there stood before me the 
massive and simple tomb of one of Italy^s greatest sons, Joseph 
Mazzini That iininortal patriot, along with the statesman 
Cavour and the soldier Garibaldi, planned and effected the 
independence of Italy only the other day, and rye heard of 
the battles of Solferino and M.agenta being fought when we 
were in school. Grateful Italy cherishes the: memory of these 
three men— the patriot, the statesman, and the soldier — and 
numerous monuments have been erected,- and streets, squares, 
and edifices have been named in all large towns after Mazzini, 
Cavour, and Garibaldi. 

At the end of March he was in Paris, and found 
that also mad with its Carnival festival and its 

processions/' 
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And yet this gay nation [he goes on to ol)scTve] has a 
sober and intensely practical side in their character, and it is 
wonderful ho^Y they have progressed within the last quarter 
of a century. When I visited Paris first, in iSyi, France was 
prostrated after her great defeats, the finest monuments of Paris 
were in ruins, and Europe thought that Frenchmen would Jievcr 
recover completely, at least within this century, from the terrible 
blow dealt by Prussia. How v.^'Diiderfully France has falsilied 
all such calculations 1 She has replaced a corrupt Tniperialism 
by a vigorous Repiddic, slic lias paid up her <,lei)ts iKuiourably 
and quickly, and she lias armi-d herself slowly and steadily 
and terribly, until compeUmt judgf'S now tliink would be 
more than a match for (Germany, if Germany liru.l not sheltered 
herself under a ‘Hriple alliance” ^vifh Austria and Italy, 'bhe 
quiet unfaltering perseverance with which Ibniu^o has rc])aivcd 
her losses and lias prepared herself for the corning encounUT 
has astonished ]'hiro]jc. And while she has strengthened her- 
self at home, she has extended her empire abroad; Cochin 
China, Madagascar, and many large slices of Africa have been 
added to her colonial possessions. The liislory of France 
during the last quarter of a century teaches ur. tiie great and 
important lesson that, so long as a nation has worth and vigour, 
vitality and perseverance, no external causes, however ilis- 
astroiis, can crush her altogether. 

In the beginning of April he reached London and 
got sellled down in Shiriand Road. ITe wrote to his 
daughters, Amala and Sarala, about his new househokh 

We are in London at last, I have been busy this week 
looking after suitable lodgings, and we arc at last going to 
settle down in the house the address of which you will see 
in the top of this letter. The house is in an open part of 
I.ondon (near Maida Hill), away from the busy parts of 
Bays water, and is roomy and nice, and we have been lucky 
enough to secure two floors entirely to ourselves, /.f, the 
dining-room floor (two rooms), and tlio drawing-rriom floor 
(two rooms). Further, Ajoy steeps with his teacher (Mr, 
Cdiuckerbulty) in the next street, only a rninulc's walk from 
us, and this is a considerable advantage. 

Ajoy has passed the Unix^ersity examiiiatiom, and will enter 
New College, one of the best Colleges in Oxford. Fancy, he 
came down to Dover to meet us 1 We had a rather rough 
passage across the Channel, and when we reached Dover in wet 
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clothes and were about to land with our luggage iraa^^ine 
our pleasure and our surprise to see Ajoy rushing on bmrd 
the steamer, and hailing us joyfully! For a second or two 
we could not recognise him, then of course we knew him 
But he has not changed much ; only he is in perfect health 
and cheerful spirits and enjoys the eold of England, so different 
from the prostrating heat of India. It actually snowed a little 
this morning; does it snow in Midnapur or in Khurdi in 
April? 

Fancy, Miss Manning wrote to me to Italy (gettiiwr mv ad 
dress irom Ajoy), asking me to read a paper at the National 
Indian Association m April. I have politely declined. 

By the end of April, he was beginning to form 
his plans. On the 30th of the month he wrote to his 
daughter Sarala , 

There is little chance of my going back to India this year 
I must really make a prolonged attempt in the writing line and 
see if I can do something here. And I must have at least two 
years time to see what I can do. Did you read a speech which. 
Conan Do3’'lc made Libt yeai about his hx'st contributions to the 
papers ? They always came to him, he said, with the 'faithful- 
ness of earner pigeons! It will be long, however, before my 
earner pigeons (if my first endeavours prove such) will tire me 
I will stick to my work, and tire out my pigeons till I can make 
them find shelter somewhere ! Official life has no special charms 
for me it I can succeed in a more brilliant line, and it will not 
be for want of steady endeavour if I tail 

He was also slowly cultivating the acquaintance of 
those friends and congenial .spirits whose svmpathv and 
assistance were of such immen.se value to him in the 
work which he had set before liimseif. 

I have seen Sir Steuart Bayley and Sir George liirdwood at 
the India Office, and expect to meet Sir W. Wedderbiim and a 
few other friends to-day. Sir William Hunter has asSira„d 
my wife to come and lunch with them some day next month. 


About this time the “ Poona ontraues 


attracted a 


good deal of attention both in EnglandT and India^ aiui^ 
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Renter wired that Government, had proclaimed the 
occupation of Poona city by a punitive police force 
owing to the conduct of the inhabitants. Mr. Dull 
wrote two letters to the DaUj Ahnvs on the subject^ and his 
views appear to have not a little influenced the opinion 
of that important organ of public opinion. In his first 
letter of the 2 nd July, in which Mr. Diitt signed himself 
Loyal Indian/' he wrote 


The cmvardly assassination of .Lieutenant Ayerst and the 
atteni[)ted murder of Mr. Rand have aroused llie just indignation 
of Englishmen in India and in England. The most searchiBg 
inquiries are being rnadCj and every friemi of pea.ee and order/ 
be he Englisliman or be he Indiauj hopes that the perpetrators 
of the foul deed will be lianged amidst the Just exultations of 
/ ; - ■ • , loyal Indian multitudes. The suspicion which hangs on Indian 

communities will thus be lifted. 

The suspicion is unjust and unfair. The I.ord Bishop of 
Bombay, who knows India better than many English ofticiais, 
d , ■ vouches for the fact that the deplorable crime committed at Poona 
is not execrated by Englishmen more than it is execrated by die 
Indian communities generally* It is panic only which creates a 
- ’general suspicion against Indian comnuinitieSj panic by which 
• . ^ Englishmen in India should never be influenced. 

y-'-'’ ' The matter quickly assumed greater impoidance* 

Questions were asked iii the House about a memorial, 
which, itLappears, had been presented to the Governor 
' of Bombay, protesting against the manner in which 

. soldiers employed on plague v;ork in Poona had been 
discharging their duties, while anoilier section wanted 
to know ^‘'whether Govertimenl would consider the 
■’ ' desinibility of adopting cffeclua! means to prevent the 

inculcation of sedition through the Press/’ Mr. Dutt 
wrote a second letter to the Daily iVvxax, which generally 
‘ ^ - adopted the views expressed in it and ol)servcd : — 

As Loyal Indian ” says in his second and most excellent 
letter which we print to-day, criticism of Government action 
understood,-is:a:help' to: gpod\.gbvernmenL”::yv'fIf^^ 
SfSlBMSESlMfe ^correspondent i n : words-bvhich : :Lo.id ■■.'Goprge- 'f I asuilton " 
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would do well to learn by heart, “if J'were plotting against the 
Gorerament of India, the first thing I would hope for, wish for, 
ask for, would Be the gagging of the Vernacular Press, and of 
all newspapers conducted by my countrjmien. The suppression 
of such papers will be like the extinguishing of street lights to 
the burglard’ 

In the autumn Mr. Dutt went to the south coast, and 
remained there till the middle of September. 

' ■ ■ ' : 5///. AngmL 

My dearest Kamala, — We are still at the sea-side passing 
our days in luxurious laziness. Once a year your mind requires 
such rest, and people in this country are very wise in giving them- 
selves such rest. I- was working pretty bard in London tlie last 
few months on a small book about modern progress in India, 
which will come out next month, and so I enjoy this rest thoroughly. 
We all have sea-baths every day, Pratap, and Ajoy, and Romesh 
Gupta and the Goodeve ChuckerbuUy family. And then we have 
strolls on the breezy cliffs or rides on open omnibuses along the sea- 
side at something like threepence for three miles. Not ruinous ! 
Your mother ap 2 :)reciates these rides, and also goes out for long 
walks occasionally. This morning 1 took Ajoy and Pratap by 
sheer force to a photograjdrer’s, and had them taken. So that 
next mail you may expect their portraits, if ready by that time. 

Lucky rve are not in Loudon now, for it must be unbearably 
close and hot there. In the sea-side you have a breeze, and the 
sea-baths are so cooling, I remain afloat on the cool delicious 
water for ten or fifteen minutes or swim alfout, until 1 feel per- 
fectly cool and refreshed. Ajoy, too, can swim, and sometimes 
has a bath twice in the day, morning and afternoon. Salt water 
is most salubrious and does no harm ; I would not venture to 
bathe in cold water if it was fresh.— Your loving father, 

Romesh Ch. Dutt. 

Early in September, Mr. Dutt returned from the 
sea-side, but unfortunately the sea did not cure his 
rheumatism, and he had to go to Buxtdn. 

Buxton, Oeiowsi-urk, ytk OcMer 1897. 

We are sto^^ping here in a delightful hotel, overlooking a 
hill on one side, and the public gardens on the other. The 
, town is surrounded by hills, and is in the Peak country (you 
know Scott^s “ Peveril of the Peak ’0* B is about a thousand 
feet higher than London, and the air is cold, and bracing and 








London, S. W., iGik Decemlcr 1S97. 

^DEAREST 

You will be glad to learn that the London University College 
has created a chair in Indian History, and has appointed me to 
that chair. The appointment carries no pay, and I shall only 
get the fees which the students pay for joining my class. But 
the appointment is a high honour ; it gives me honourable and 
congenial occupation, and it also gives me a sort of status and 
position in this country. 

If I succeed in forming classes here, then I can only visit 
India during the long \'acation in summer — from July to October 
— and hence there is the utmost need for iny having a house in 
Darjeeling, not in the plains. I have already written to Boli 
Naraiii about it, and shall expect to hear something when you go 
to Darjeeling next spring.— With love to all, your ever loving 
father, Romesh Ch. Dutt, 

The first year was thus spent chiefly in recouping his 
health and making plans for the future. But he had also 
written his England and India/' one of the most read- 
able books on the subject, and was preparing himself for 
greater efforts in the futureo He was elected a member 
of the Authors' Club in 1897, having in the previous 
year been elected a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, 

II 

In the August (1897) number of the Fortmgkilv Revieiv 
appeared his article on Famines in India/' and in 
September Chatto & Windiis brought out England 
;and ^ ' India : ■, A Record .progress ■ /during' . ' xoo . ^ ' YearH'. 
from 178510 1885/’ In the concluding chapter of this 
book, and in the Fortnightly article lie, for the first time, 
gave an outline of his constructive ideas on reforms in 
the Indian Administration, which remained the pivot of 
his political writings in the future years of his life. A 
summary of his views will be found in later sections. 

England and India " received a sympathetic hearing 
in England, as the reader will see from the following 
extracts from contemporary papers : — 



^t:oi*y :0f Iiid|a!i;frogreKs:Mii&^ is,, 

, :fiatteriiig' 't0 'tlieyruling;^ 

,Mi;or<ls: ' /whicb: we." ''are ■ fasii,iliar 5 ".at '/’is ;','well'0 worth; \ study- as ^ 
;|iyidg;::us\:tJiie ;po!nts of ' yi.ew' of -an .Miicated':;,:Indiaii ■ gentle 
practically- aeqnaiiited' 'with the inethods" of .government.' whohs ■ 
loyal., fricndlyj and in ii;«ientjon josh hut yet criheal and not 
heldo'm condemnatory.' - Without atte-iBpting- to-suiB up his views 
on past reforms, and on tlic relorms which he thinks sadly needed, 
wC'' .may say tliatna his; eyes the .crying defect, of British rule is the' 
'lack of representative, government .and .the; coiriparatively simall 
sbare'''give'ri to natives of t1i,e.4,x.aii.itryjn the ,bigI:Kn“d>fl‘ices of the 
.|;)iih!ic''OS'ervic'e. ■ ''' Ta enfirce" this' vm^ iipyaify and- temperakiy 
' fode tM m-ain oi^jeci 0jds imik^ and though it cannot '.be 
'.said, that his atginnants ' are conclusive or even alwa.ys forcible, 
the .style and temper in which they are put forward, as well as tlie 
■iiatidBality and poJiitio'o. of the rvriteiv 'claim for' them ■serious' and.,^ 
Tespectfeil' consideration. ■ ,^ 

:The Times- (17th, September - - putl'';attemp|;s ;'to^ 

;'CpiiTeiate the ; histoxy'tof :.india' , with ; that of^tEngland' 'dh^ing-': the' 
tpast: oe'ntury, and ' tO ’,sh,ow that: the British policy in the East was,' 
■;.a|',€aph’. stage the outoQine of the.'BritishtpoUc^ at diome. ■■ ■ TlierO' 
pf';;iihcb:fd":tfe',:,said;''fer-this;yiew .moments, Butit; is, 

■■'which" can/' , be >easiiy- pushed -too far,'’ and ' which, ■ asV' 
tmatfejr-of'.fect,; tempts; ''Mb 'Butt . to ■ lengths to .' which 'impartial 
■ .haci v^-velbinfoiined 'readers' ■■will ■ scarcely ' docl , themselve's "able • .to; 
..foltO'W; him.' Such ;a 'thesis, -.to be rendered .convincing, would 
Wequire'.-a combined .knowledge' ■ of . ■the , inner' history, of -Great 
;tB.ritaii;i at,hom;e' aiid in ■India to wli.idi'no writer , of repute in our 
■clay;' .pretends., ■ ■ But '■ regarded from ., the ^ ess.ayist^s point of view, 
-.',ah'd'''no,t.'that',of th6.'historia,n, Mr. Duttks.littl.ev .book:', ■is ■■'-siiggesb^^ 
'an ■h; 'high- degree. ■ 'Within'. 166. 'pages' he mana,ges';'to C0Byey-,an' 
:;ini'pres,si,on, :■ generally correct^ af vthe ■ .miluence, .which; British 
'political 'moveiBents'diaye had upon Indianvadministration 'during 
hh;e;-hund!*ed years - from, the - date:; at which the Company carae^ 
,nmierthe.,B0aixi0f.CcmtrQb, .V.: 

b;;-' Mr.^ ;Bntt' ■is a,; papiolic , 'Indian - who has. distinctly a theory to 
cshiblish, a.nd a case to make out. He irelieves the time has 
dome, fer a' general' Inquiry Jnto, -British rule iii; India ; ' he-.denmnds. 
..■for ;t..h'e I nciian f aces-.^'smiie form- .of ," represeiitatioB. in ■ addition , to 
;'what, has been already Conceded' vto them, 'and a larger share- in; 
ylhp , control :of the ; government, - and- in the ■-higher ., administration ^ 
';;pf-the',';vConntry. ..;Tbis'-is. the .case, 'which ■ he. -'frmrkly.- desires .qp. 
vfo^p,;;;puh; - The, theory - which, he -seeks; .to'-dstahlishbig - tha^ 
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political progress in India has been reguiatedj and ought to h 
regulated<i hy foIUlcal progress in E^^g/and. To those who may . 
object that Euglaud has worked out her own political salvation 
by centuries of stern preparation, by the hard discipline of the 
Noriiian period, by the cautious semhenfranchisement of her 
Tudor kings, and by the long constitutional struggles under the 
Stuart dynasty, Mr. Dutt has a ready answer. It may be true 
that the history of India, since her verified history begins, is a 
record of subjugation by one set of invaders after another. But 
for more than a centuiy India has enjoyed the blessings of British 
rule, and the degree of representation and self-government already 
accorded to her now gives her a right to demand more. 

JJady jVe 7 ds (22ncl September 1897). — We do not suppose 
any competent critic will dispute Mr. Dutfs general explanation 
of India's great and increasing poverty. That about a fifth of 
the Indian population suffer from chronic insufficiency of food, 
and that the majority of the four-fifths would be reduced to 
destitution by a single yearns failure of the rains, is an appalling 
fact after all these forty years of railway and canal making, rise 
and development of numerous industries, commercial progress, 
and (within the Indian borders) uninterrupted peace. , 
Only, people will disagree about the limits of the possible. 
Mr. Dutt’s own public life is an illustration of the spirit of. 
English rule in India, The iiml of this rule is the fmest^ and the 
hast selfish^ e 7 )cr miceimd or attempted to he realised by a dominant 
raa\ In spite of mistakes, England has been true to it She 
sliows no sign of weariness, or of lessening faith in her mission. 



: ■ chapter xvf ^ 

1 S 98 AND 1899 

THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL ACT AND OTHER 
CONTROVERSIES 


“ext year opened, . as we shall ' 
ambitions and renewed struggles. 


see, with fresh 


• Mi'DEARBROTHFr— a Awmrj, 18..8. 

‘The whole, country r’eioic^»w7°“','' December, 

feeling which oppresse.s nip npi-cn success. The 
off, and I have nothino^ befoilmp -iT yet far 

slruggte ! I am strugSino- to o-pt' struggle, 


stniggre .r ' I am Zglimt t “t'so^ but- struggle, smuggle, 

lation of the “ Mahabhaiala'” n 

poetry is Greek to me. I am strumrliiv^ niodern style of English 
- an authority on Indian suhiert-' , “ myself felt as 

newspapers will sSSv cS^ y®' journals and 

»<1 1 1 an-g^Cto ^ I 

' ifwr““5.SsC S,f if ' pis “l 

m the crowded and unsymiiathetic W'orld’nf'T’ footing 

it your speciality i.s Indian siihin^Mc especially 

■ death. However, 1 will see to the emT n Englishmen to 
even learn public^peak „t at thh ft f and will 

the only way to influence m^efofff r f is 

IS worth while making an arduous an^ “ politics. It 

hnd out if distinction and famraro n?. struggle, if only to 

sent me. 

■■.e Cot, ago, and .„rh ItXTll 

239 Coates H Ch. Butt. 
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To his daughter : — 

Jammry 1898. 

My dearest Bimala, — . . , Do you get India regularly 
every week ? Last week’s India had an account of my iiitroduC”- 
tory lecture at the University College on Indian History — and 
this week’s hdia has iny speech at Darlington at an electioti 
meeting. So you see I am beginning to dabble on English 
politics 1 And just now English audiences hear Indian speakers 
with great attention and interest because Indian matters are at- 
tracting attention. I am going to Oxford to see Max Mtiller, who 
wants to see me, and I may speak at an election meeting next 
Saturday. — ^Your ever loving father, Romesh Ch. Dutt. 

it was arranged that a course of ten lectures on the 
history, civilisation, and religion of the ancient Hindus, 
as shown in their ancient literature, would be delivered 
at University College by Mn Dutt on Thursdays, begin- 
ning January 27th. Accordingly a preliminary lecture 
on *^The Study of Indian History was delivered by him 
on the 20th January, and the following notice of this 
lecture appeared in the columns of the India 

Mr. Dutt complained of the little interest taken in ancient 
Indian history in the educational institutions of Europe, as com- 
pared with the interest taken in the history of Greece and Rome. 
The educational system of the present day was still based on the 
traditional belief of a past age, namely, that human civilisation,and 
culture began in Greece and Rome — a belief W’hich, he said, the 
discoveries of the present century had proved to be a myth. To 
Greece and to Rome belonged the credit of catching the light of 
a more ancient civilisation from the East, and reflecting it on the 
West, until it warmed the 'Western natioris into cultured life. . . . 
The reason for this ignorance of ancient Indian history was that 
the materials of Indian history had only recently been placed 
before the European public, and a sufficient period of time had 
not yet elapsed for embodying these materials in popular works 
for the general reader. 

A second course of fifteen lectures on the same sub- 
ject began on the 26th October, and it was arranged to 
have lectures on Muhammadan rule during the second 
term, with British rule in India during the third term of 
the session. 



;ti;e;LiberaI: candidate.iaF S 
alabJiaving ■■been- racated'^ 

■;.:|S:;lbp^^ ; ,'Mr.' Herbert. Samuel' ^spoke. on:' the ^yHome: 

'/'and' Foreign Policy of" the Indian Government; .'and' Mr^ 

: Dutt spoke Oil the Indian Frontier War.' ' ' In . the., course : 

.said:—.,.'. 

Wherefore these disastrous wars? .Wherefore trj' to. main tain 
forts and valleys and passes beyond Inclia’s natural frontier? 
The advocates of the “forward/^ policy bad not an articulate 
answer to these questions. They hardly spoke of the danger of 
v.'^; .ail invasion iioWs. because iTie incidents of theq)resent war 
iiad sliown a Russian invasion with a large army to be impossible. 
The ostensible reason for the ‘^forward’ policy has ceased to exist, 
and a cloud of sophistry about keeping routes open, &c., &c., 

. ; . was all that was now urged in defence of an insane policy. 

■c.lQse :of fliewear;; at; 

Igv-iWeiity-four different':^ meetings' held ;i;ii different , parts'; of ' 
liillfenglaiid. ,;..\The :n;ew.':Seditiop v'Bill;.' the .new,. ■ Calcutta- 
g|||||\|iihicipai' ..Bill;:, and. :the:. Frontier 

liillihditid'Goyerhment :formed .--the'.^^ -of 'mo'st ' of.- h-is' 

|Si:':speebhes.'' '.Mr* Dadabhai 'Naoroji. and Mr/' A, M.:'Bose’- 
i:;|vg#ere.his .'.fellow w.or.kers this'.;^ in the task of.''popti-: 
;|T:g;;.larising I nd.ian;- questions in .. England;' -and rousing, the.'' 
interest of the British public in the aspirations of the 
Indian people. 

On the 29th January Mr. Dnlt addressed an audience 
at Swindon in support of the Liberal candidate for tlie 
Cricklade Division, Lord Edmond Fitzmaiirice; brother 
of Lord Laiisdowne. He sj3oke on Indian affairs in 
relation to Liberalism for nearly an hour, during whicli 
lit‘ was repeatedly intennpted by prolonged cheers, 
During the course of this speech he maintained that 
nowhere in the workLwide Empire of the Queen did 
her name evoke greater loyalty and affection than among 
||i|||he:',::millions',':G.fyi:tidia5';and.^ heen.won-..Ly 

fW|rgDbd government; And.: wasdi^ by 'good-goyernmeiitdl^^^ 
liiiJlSc'Qft Ih® 1 of' February, he ;; agaih:" spoka' in; fiipport; 

Edmond. -Fitzmaurice ^ at : "^anborough'.,; ^ - .In'dbe 
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first part of his speech, which excited great enthusiasm, 
Mr. Dutt denounced "the Jingo policy of useless, pro- 

fitlesSj atid Vvdcked wars at the cost of the Indian tax- 
payer/' and in the latter part commented with just 
severity^ and with the authority of an experienced ad- 
ministrator^ upon the attempts to gag the Press in India. 

About this time Mr. Dutt made fresh protests against 
the passing of the Sedition Bilh which passed into law 
in the Governor-GeneraFs Legislative Council on the 
i8th February 1S98, and on this subject he wrote 
several letters* to the 3 fanc/iesUr Guardian, 

On his first letter, in which he pointed out that the 
Bill was discussed in the House of Commons after it 
had actually become law in India, the Guardian ob- 
served 

Mr. Romesh C. Dutfs long experience as a high official 
under the Indian Government, and his reputation as a writer on 
Indian affairs, lend weight to his protest against the new Sedition 
Law, which we print in another column. . . . 

What is more important is the reason he gives for believing, 
the law to be unworkable. In Friday’s debate the Secretary for 
India made it clear that the, law was aimed at the native press— 
was devised, as he would delicately put it, for its “ guidance.'’ 
Now Mr, Dutt shows that criticisms of the Government are to, 
be found in the Anglo-Indian press quite as much as in the 
native papers, and that these criticisms are often quite harsh 
enough to justify the charge of bringing the Government into 
hatred and contempt,” while some Anglo-Indian journals iiv 
dulge in such grossly contemptuous remarks upon the ^ natives 
as to lay them open to the accusation of promoting feelings of 
enmity or ill-will between different classes. Is the law, then, to 
be applied to these Anglo-Indian ’ papers, and, if so, how long- 
will it endure ? As to the native press^ Mr, Dutt declares that 
the Indian Government is often misled by extracts made by 
subordinates into thinking the vernacular papers far worse than; 
they really are. 

On the 16th of March, on the occiirreiice of the 
Bombay plague riots, he contributed a second letter : — 

In the present instance, as in many previous instances, that 
warning voice, that friendly and loyal and invaluable information 


with €0!itenipt and even with tlireats. The Ckiverninent deter« 
.mined to remain in the dark; they declared that ^‘ninioiirs of 
serious unrest amongst Mmhammadans in Bombay are untrue.” 
But you cannot avert danger and disturbance by closing your 
it 5 ::or,' silencing;; the ' friendly^ ;voice ;of wariiingv ’ ■.cThe';- warrh->; 
iiig voice was silenceclj but the catastrophe came. . . . 

/bBord /Sandhurst ';wires When .first 'heard ■ 'of ' the;'dis-:^^^ './ 
tiirliance I was engaged in disciissing plague operations witli 
native gentlemens and trying to rievise means of combining 
efficiency with greatest possible regard for iiaiivepmscepliblli ties.” 
One cannot read this without feeling the highest respect for the 
Ipdydrnor - of ' Bombay ;' butj.' nevertheless, one: may be. ■ permitted - ' 
to inquire, without disrespect, why the means of comljining 
efficiency with the greatest possible regard for native, susceptb 
.|p;Mties” were not devised twelve mr)nths ago. The reason does 
not lie ill a want of sympathy on the part of Lord Sandhursl for 
the people over whom he rules; it is admitted on all hands 
./fhfit; the ■ .present ' ;Gb vernof .'of ;l3bm;bay.:i ns;,. di^tihguished ■ his:;'; ^ 
f Sigdliiiess ; and. ^'syinpathy ;as^pr;his,;;;np;Iity^ ■■ ':Thd;''''fpasbh/-'Ue^/ • 

;;:|he/finw6rthy;■f^md/;;undeserved/;distruM;,;;pih■■^■whic!l;;thh■h 
i|pd|an;:;;prassf'';and;;;pd;';matiy6;'>;;I;nd&n;;p 
upon . by English rulers. When they speak on behalf of tlie 
If h^lephhd'T;ho|5e?^^ wilf ■ mever:',' cease.;; to/ddf sd,;'in'’' ''^pite hf : b;;:; 

/|ybi:y';:discouragementL^ first ';lmpul;se'':'pf' the,bMers.^T%.;hdt' tO:.;'; /' 
find out if they have a real grievance, but if they are preaching 
.disaffection. 

;|S| -dn;.;;raising ; against the ' Sedition ■';Law'. he''had^''| t 

in some measure to defend llie Indian Press, but this 
should not lead to the inference that his observations 
/Were’ ih.tended' : tb 'Screen ■;:even:dhe' disloyal .'U-nd^' SGnrriIb.us ■■ 
section of the Indian Press. In his report on the Indian 
Press, submitted while he was Commissioner of Biirdwan, 

. and published iu the Calcutta Crcai/Zr, he impartially 
condemned all organs of public opinion, whether Ijidian 
|b'f|:^;|ing'Ib-;Indianf.'that^^'eneo'ur^tged^'^ V: 

Iffeached dislpyaity t 0 .;thb;Covern^ 

The services which "Mr. Dull was rendering by 
|vb|c;i;h'g'; th'e 'ViewS:;';pf|.'tbe;/bdhcated'| 
■i|||fmly::;appr.ecihted;:'in:dodia.:;:;^.,;//''.. ■■/,'' ^ 

|;/|jl®p;,bRome#''.Ghb,Putt;'|wrote;;ihe'\;Jfe 
been doing yeoman service to his country in England, lie 1ms 
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clone mucb, in concert with A. M. Bose, to educate the 

British public on Indian questions. His vast experience as a 
servant of Government for the last twenty-five years, and his 
reputation as a historian, entitle him to be heard on Indian- 
affairs ; and it is a matter for congratulation that he happens to . 
be in England at a time wdien so many untruths a.bout the 
educated natives of India are being assiduously propagated in 
England by reactionary Anglo-Indian politicians and journalists. 
Mr. Dutt has both by voice and pen been doing his best to 
allay the panic and explain the situation. 

In Mr. Dutfs letter to the MancJmier Guardian there is 
not a superfluous or objectionable word or sentiment. He 
knows his country and his countrymen, and with the knowledge 
he possesses he tries to show that the repressive measures, which 
have since been rushed through the Supreme Legislative Council, 
are unwise and are the outcome of panic. 

In March, April, and May he spoke at several places, 
including Oxford, at which last meeting Professor 
Sidgwick pi*esicled. But his next important public 
utterance was on the death of Mi\ Gladstone, when he 
spoke on behalf of India at the annual meeting of the 
National Reform Union, held at Derby on 20th May* 
The speech is thus reported : — 

He said he had the melancholy duty of saying a few words 
on the death of one whose name was as lovingly cherished in 
the hearts of millions of his countrymen as in those of the 
country where he laboured. The loss which England had 
suffered in the death of Mr. Gladstone was not alone confined 
to this kingdom. It was a loss which was felt all over India; it 
was a loss to the cause of humanity, (ilppiause.) England was 
rich in illustrious men, in men of ruarvelioiis genius, whose words 
and thoughts had from time to time gone forth from this land 
to the remotest corners of the world in favour of justice and 
liberty. Fie questioned very much, however, if within the 
present century there had breathed a man whose heart yearned 
more for the cause of the sufferer and the lowly, or whose voice 
pleaded more eloquently for the cause of righteousness, truth, 
and justice. For the last fifty years Mr. Gladstone’s name had 
been identified not only in this country and in Europe, but all 
over the world, with all that was free, noble, and generous ; and 
wherever there was a battle to be fought for the cause of liberty ’ 



and humanity,, or the amelioration of the condition of the people, 
Mr, Gladstone’s voice was heard. 

Standing, if I may say so, by the grave of the greatest states- 
man of this century, we cannot think that wise government is 
dead even in the dependency of Lulia. The great, heart of 
England is sound to the core — (cheers) — and England, \rhicli 
is just and true to her colonies all over t’ne worlds' cannot ho 
unjust and untrue to India — at least as long as England can 
cl^erish and love and venerate the name and the memory of 
Mr, Gladstone. 

T^ efOn 'the 20th of- Jooe a, oonference of Indians-’' was . 
held in St. Mlirtirfs Town Hall, presided over by Mr, ; 
.Dadablmi Naoroji, to discuss res{)luiions dealing with ■ 
the currency queslioiip the new sedition law, the pro- 
^posal to deprive Calcutta of ■;municipal':;self-govemimen 
and the decision of the Imperial Gavernme,tit to charge 
Thb; whole' cost ■ of 'thedastyfran tier;, ward;o:t^ 

3 hdia.-:;' ■Th'e:>first :fesolutioo wai -mpyed' by the .Presidefit,. 
Thfithird : ./ ^ : 'whilerMT,: ' ,:R. G-. \ Hiitt ' was ■:. 

entrusted with the second resolution. 

Mr. Dutt [said Imim] impressively stated his regret, as an 
old officer of the Crown, at having to speak to such a coiideni-' 
natory resolution, but he took the courage of duty from the ; 
disastrously reckless and unwise legislation of the Government 
of India. He said that the proposed law contained provisions .so 
antagonistic to British ideas of liberty that the most povrerful 
Government seen for many years hesitated to bring it before the 
British Parliament. While in charge of large districts in India, 
he always felt that his own security and the peace of his district 
rested on the confidence of the people in the justice of the 
British Government ; hut he hardly rcmmiihenaj the time when 
the confidence of the people in the justice and Ihir-play of the 
British Government had been so shaken as in the last iwo yea,rs. 

, '-The' ' n-extHiiipartaut: public ' question' to' ■ 'Wlncli; .IiC;'' 
'Mevoted Jus- ■atteiitionh'was;;;lhe;:' proposal ■ of'' flie: , Indian:;; 
if'Gpvemment,, do; ■' make , 'gold ' the- standard. ;';curreiicy:};;'D 
MKe- '.Empire, .and :'artifi,cia:ily ■ 'to - fix \t!ie. ;:exG];iange:;;yab 
IbCsilyer.: ' He wmie 2.- letter ^ ' 
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November 189S, in which he summarised his views on 
the subject : — 

With regard to the currency question, the educated people 
of India, in so far as I have seen their opinions expressed in 
their Journals, are practically unammous against the closing of 
the mints and the raising of the value of the rupee artificially. 
Their arguments are these : — 

(x) Virtually all the investments of the millions of India 
take the shape of silver trinkets and jewellery for their women-; 
and this is the national wealth of India. By artificially raising 
the value of the rupee the Government has confiscated between 
20 and 30 per cent, of the value of this national wealth, esti- 
mated in the currenc5^ of the land. It is an act of confiscation 
all the more cruel because it touches the poor millions of 
India. 

(2) All the rent paid by the agriculturists of India (and 
four-fifths of the population depend directly or indirectly on. 
agriculture) is paid in rupees. To raise the value of rupees 
artificially is to increase the rental and to impoverish the agri- 
culturists, who are already in an abject state of poverty. 

(3) The agriculturists are deeply indebted to grasping 
money-lenders, and the debt is estimated in rupees. To add 
to the value of the rupee is to add to the debt, to benefit the 
well-to-do money-lenders and to crush the already indebted 
cultivators. 

(4) All the taxes paid in India, by the rich and poor alike, are 
paid in rupees. To add to the value of the rupee is to add 
to the taxation of the country. 

(5) A large portion of the public debt of India is in rupees. 
To add to the value of the rupee is to acid to the public debt 
of the Government, Le. of the Indian nation — and to give an 
“unearned increment^’ to those who hold the bonds in this 
country or in India. 

He gave evidence before the Currency Committee 
on November 30th, and was examined by the President, 
Sir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolverhampton). 
One of the members of the Committee, Sir J. Miiir, 
observed that the evidence Mr. Dutt had given was 
“very important/' and the President described it as 
“ splendid/'' Before the Committee he expressed in 
greater detail the views to which he had already given 
publicity. They were practically shared by such .sound 
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economists ’ as B^fr. T. Lloyd,, the editor of the SiafJsf, 

the mintS; of the unwillingness of the Indians to accept 
the proposed change, of the increase in ' taxation by 
''nusing the value of the rupee, and of the resultaut 
increase of the indebtedness of the poor/"’ He also 
pointed out that the proptnsed change would handicap 
India in competing witli Cliinm 

In March 1H99, the Goverumeut of India passed the 
.Sugar Bill. M“r. Dull strongly supported the measure, 
yMp-vWrote 'both'' to,, the:': MamMsi'er G'mrdian-''B,ni ' the;'' 
Imes on the subject 

-^oy 'Lermit. me , as ao ■, Indian-, ' [he wrote oo ' the Miimhsfer:. 
Guardian^ to say a ?/ord on the subject of the Indian Sugar 
Bill which is the subject of so much discussion in this country. 
In passing this bill I.ord Curzoii has protected an extensive 
and -important industry from ruin by untair competition, and 
has acted in strict consonance with educated Indian opiniom 
It is not true that this bill is in the interests only of sugar 
factories managed by Europeaii capital in India. It is in the 
interests of thousands of Indian workmen who fuid ern]doy- 
ment in the factories. Arid more than this, it is in the interests 
of hundreds of thousands of groovers who supply raw sugar to 
;::vthose:" factories.-', - The .area,' of,' sugar ' colt-ivatioii^' in.',- India ’ was 
becoming contracted by unfair and bounty-fed imports, and 
the growers of Indian sugar were losing a legitimate means of 
■subsistence. Lord Curzoii has saved them and their mclustry. 

It was about the beginning of the year 1899 that 
he 'began his memorable campaign about the poverty 
of the }.)eople; famines, and kindred economic topics. 
In January of that year he wrote two articles in India^ 
'on Legislation in India/' and **' Land Settlements 
.'and Famines in India/' These articles had 'sp'ec-ial' 
reference to the land setilenienls in Madras. 
//;;:.,':|p'The,-' :sam'e:,::.yea-r Mr.; Dutt; was ■ made 'a - Fellow of 
ltFd:,::Royal -Society oh: Idterhtnrc and on- 'June 'x^th-oead; 
an excellent paper on the Mahabharata " before a 
large and select audience at the rooms of the Society in 
FLuiover Square. The paper was very well loceived. 



On ist |tily 1899 a memorial signed by Lord Hob- 
house^ Sir Richard Garth, and other representative men 
was presented to the Secretary of State, for the separation 
of the Judicial and Executive services in India. The 
memorial referred to and supported the scheme of the 
separation of the services which Mr. Diitt had published 
in 1893, and which was enclosed in the memorial. 

He assisted the Elizabethan Stage Society in arrang- 
ing a performance, in the Conservatory of the Royal 
Botanic Society, of Kalidas’s play Saktmtala (Monday 
evening July 3, 1899), for the first time in English. The 
programme contained an excellent note by him, ex- 
plaining the plot and the powerful impression which 
Kalidas's masterpiece had created on Goethe and other 
eminent German scholars and poets. 


II 

About this time Babu Narendra Nath Sen, editor 
of the Indian Mirror ^ was looking out for an able 
London correspondent for his paper, and he ap- 
proached Mr. Dutt through his brother, Mr. ]. C. Diitt. 
Mr. Dutt consented to do the work, asking for the very 
moderate remuneration of two guineas for each letter. 
His letters began to appear in September 1898, and 
were very highly appreciated by his countrymen and 
were most eagerly read. He continued to write till 
May 1899, and again from April 1900 to February 1901. 
In these letters he discussed the present-day politics 
of England, and gave a summary of his own contribu- 
tions regarding Indian topics, which engaged public 
attention in England at the time. Some of the remarks 
made in the letters have more than a passing interest,. 
Here, for example, are his anticipations on the appoint- 
ment of Lord (then Mr.) Ciirzon as Viceroy of India 

Mr. Curzon has been appointed Governor- General of 
India. Gossips in this country shake their wise heads over 
the appointment, and have various explanations to offer. Ex- 
treme Jingos tell you that the zealous Foreign Under-Secretary 
is annoyed with the halting policy of Lord Salisbury, and is 
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^.anxious to escape the storm which is likely to burst oii the 
present Government. Otliets say that Lord Salisbury himself 
is anxious to place the Government of India in the hands of 
one who is in touch with tlie aims of the present Government. 
My own belief is that the Government is only too glad to get 
a man like Dilr. CAirzon to go to India, Lord Cromer and 
Lord Burleigh would not go. 

I have often seen Mr, Ciirzon in the liouse of CoinmonSj 
and heard him speak. That he has ability and talent, and great 
confidence in himself, his bitterest enemies will, not den)?', and I 
think it is far better for India to have as her Viceroy one who 
has convictions, aiid the courage of his convictions than to have 
one who has none. No doubt the convictions of Mr. Carbon 


lead him towards a forward frontier policy, i)ut that policy has 
been thoroughly exposed for the time being, and even Mr. 

. Cnrzon will not be able to do much mischief for some time to 

come. For the rest, it will be a relief to the population of India 
Viceroy . a . man who,, will think' ' anii'act,:lbr;’kiirp.' 

' . self, who will check his subordinates, and remonstrate with the 

Secretary of State for India^ if need be. who will not silently 
.fTom, Lord. George,, Hamiltoii, nor, be led by 
5 V' ^ : IVestlahd, 'and ^ Mr.' , . Chalmers, ..;Thbugh, 

Jdry 'hdmit ■ .TlkaVg JisthnedMit Mihhatipn^ ■ 

Mr.. ■CuOTii^S;>speechesfin: - the:' '.House /of .Commons,' ^ 
' niem'orable' speech in ■■which' '"he'., defended' ■the" 
; ’ frontier policy of the Government in Fe]:>ruary last. I do not 

Curzon^s ideas .OU' the' .Indian'' frontier ' question are 
tror 'do. I think that ' his ^training, and 'predilections 'will 
- ' ' incline him to popularise in any marked degree the methods of 

Indian administration. But, nevertheless, I have respect for 
I Mr, Curzoifs courage and strength of convictions, and I believe 

his administration -will be a pleasant change after that of Lord 
-'"...'g: ■.ff^.v^:': .'X-' '■ T''' k ’^ ■,'■ ,'■ 

|BIBB^Bk'IyPdntbedeath.of '^B g 

1 ft i.s wonderful how, in the present generation, success is 

die', “ saving . virtue.^^ ■ ■ It is an ' age' '■ of lo'iperialisai 
f . wc live in ; all over Lunipe there is the unending struggle for 

f. material interest, fur confpieslB, annexations, extension of nuirkcts, 

increase of proiits. The noblest episodes in Mr. Gladstone's 
advocacy df^ the cause of theltalians in. i8'5 x,;his 'advocacy-: 
the ^ Bulgarians in ■ iS'yd, Und .his';: advQefey.:.of";th€ 
iii8liBSSifese,M^'C and Ihe Armenians' in'.. iB97-#re. rC^^ 
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prei^cnt time as fantastic and ‘Quixotic ! IVe. have changed all 
that. Rhodesj who has founded Rhodesia somewhat after the 
method of Clive and Hastings, is the modern hero, and gets his 
certificate of honour from our modern statesman, Chamberlain ; 
Jameson is publicly condemned for his raid, but is privately 
admired ; Mr. Goschen is almost universally lauded for spending 
millions on millions in increasing the British navy; and the 
rampant Tory papers are trying to hound on Lord Salisbury to 
war with Russia and other Powers in order to secure monopoly 
of trade and influence in China. Never since the Crimean 
War, never perhaps since the death of Castlereagh in 1822, 
has Imperialism been so rampant in England; never have the 
purely animal instincts of selfdove and seif-aggrandisement been 
stronger or more violent; never have the higher instincts of 
humanity and justice, of respect towards rival nations, and fair- 
ness towards subject nations, been at a lower ebb. Do you now' 
understand why the Indian Government has, in recent years, 
turned to methods of coercion and repressive legislation ? Talk 
to the serried ranks of Tory members in the House, and to high 
Indian officials, about reposing trust and confidence in the people 
of India, about extending their privileges, and allowing them a 
larger share in the administration of their own concerns; yon 
may as well talk Chinese to them I These words and ideas find 
no place in the vocabulary of their politics, they convey no intel- 
ligible sense or meaning to them. The close of the nineteenth 
century, like the dose of the eighteenth century, is' marked in 
England by the coarsest , form of Imperialism that the country 
has ever known, and true Liberalism is at a discount. And 
yet, if I am not much mistaken, the tide is already turning, 
and Englishmen are already getting disgusted with blustering 
and bullying in China, with repressing and coercing in India. 
There is hope after the next general election. 

We may find a place also for his observations on the 
victory of Omdurman 

I am proud as any one can be of England's glory and Eng- 
land’s triumph and England’s world-wide Empire, but I . confess 
this celebration of Omdurman makes me sick, and reminds me 
too painfully of the demand of the Roman audience at the 
Coliseum for more victims 1 ” “ more blood ! ” For there was 
no real warfore, but slaughter only at Omdurman ; the barbarians 
iiad no chance against the maxim-guns of our troops, and they 
hurled themselves against our arms of precision with a bravery 


killed^ :'atM' Midm ■ thousand ■.wore : 

;■ ■■ special ^corraspoodents infem; . iis 'that ' after:'' 'the'' 

v;:Mtt!0;;:wms' :over ■J;be : Egyptian ■troopsk^lKJdiad''heeiv^^^ 

|:1Si0sIi commaiicl, : went among' the woniidedd^erviBhes, . and 'd 
phemtely.' shot 'these; wounded and -bleeding- men. 'to ^death-OT'; 
killed them with appalling cruelty w’nlch the. special corn> 
■-iisppndents decline- to .describe. ' Itds, sickening to cdittem plate, ■ 
this: sickening to think that w'c are celebraiing the return of the 
baduy-ftom .these. -scetm^ as' if they lmd;r6tiimed--froDi-.somB I'eal ' 
■^Warfare." - 

dyy:'-Tli 0 .se.',wlio .'remember ' the impassioned oration ':of' 
yleord 'Morley (tlie'ii' Mr. John Morley) at Brechin on, the- 
y^t-^hiiighter of; Omdurnian ''swill ■easily realise that -'Mio, 
yBiitt .had mot taken by any .iiieans,. a; .tQcr:.serkms;^’Dr: 

bigoted 'a^wiew of the' situation. 'V.Iiideed’MrhMprley- 
l-ihoiight :that'''t-he;E:OgIish--:-'natm :b.ei'hg''ded::;lntd-'-'-k:^i; 

s-bbh^se . o.f : p oiicy 5 ■ a:;s piri t m'd a^teihper 't' whi ch h C' bel ieyed ' 
to be injurious to the material prospierity of England 
''khdihe'r n,ati'dnhhdharaeter,ts^ 'I:';’'' .k,',';;--;;;' 

k;b;^i|is;d-coibp^ 'oftl'tlie dcareerst:'',''of :Aii.tGiiy-- 
^ioDonneir' 'and ■ ;S.ir'' -'Alexander '1 Mackenzie :ras /'Indian"' 
.adihlnistrators has a -.more local interest', but, is pungent- 
add feivsightecL , , ■ - 

Sir Antony is a thoroughly iioiicst worker, true to his con- 
nections, and to the people whom he ha.s been called upon to 
govern, Bengal will long remember the twun^vorkers wIki 
• kbre; :,in''' the'; B'eagal ' Secretariat in ■past ;'years--*-Mackeiiz 
!^'[acl>onnell— as the induslrioiis anti tlie idle apjKentices of 
Hogaith. Both were promi.sing young officerH, both had abilities, 
and each had a good start. Sir A. Ivlackcnzie spoilt his chances 
by ids want of Bym])Jilhy with die people, by his chiiiiging Iiis 
hdr},vi:ctiQns;. with -the:, change of his. 'masters, :'l>y'''-bis '.unworthy' 
endeavour to rob the people of Calcutta of tludr valued right .s, 
and by his unseemly utterances cmd unsympathetic spei'cliesv 
Sit ,' Antony - MaeDohiiell.^’ wHI/bcv remernbered for' his -sympathy 
wdtli the people, his earnest: eudeavour.s to serve the people, and 
for the honesty and the courage of his convictions. A few m^eeks; 
ago he told a London audience that tVie two golden rules of 
:iid&h' hdminist rati on were the' maintenance; of .'peaca-- and'.- 'ordetj' 


and sympathy for the feelings, wishes, and even prejudices of 
the masses of the people. I suppose the two golden rules for 
your late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir A. Mackenzie, are to change 
opinions and convictions with the change of masters, and to 
abuse and vilify a loyal and grateful nation, whom one is sent 
out to govern. The ends of these two men are befitting their 
careers, like the ends of Hogarth^s apprentices. Sir A. Mackenzie 
retires amidst the deep, not loud, groans of the entire Indian 
nation; Sir A. MacDonuell lives, and works amidst the applause 
of Englishmen and Indians alike, 


. ill h . ■ ■ 

In August 1898 Mr. Dull began his canipaign against 
the Bill introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council to 
modify the constitution of the Calcutta Corporatioiij and 
he carried it on with unflinching resolution for nearly 
two years. He addressed his first letter on the subject 
to the Mmichester Guardian on tJie 22nd August. Then 
he delivered a speecli on the same subject at the West-' 
minster Town Hall on the 26th October, and on the 
31st of the same month lie vrrote to the India expilainiiig 
his views in detaiL His most important speech on the 
subject was delivered in Manchester on the 22nd of 
November, when the Bishop of Hei'eford (Dr. Percival) 
presided. On the aStli of November he- received a tele- 
gram from Raja Binay Krishna,’ of Sobhabazar, to the 
effect that the inhabitants of Calcutta had appointed him 
delegate to represent their opposition to the Bill. 

A second letter appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
on the 9th December^ and he wrote a further letter to 
the Times on the I3tli January following. At the annual 
Conference of the London Indian Society, held on the 
28th December, he moved the following resolution 

That this Conference deplores all legislation restricting self- 
government in India, urges the Cxovernment to withdravr .the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill now before the Bengal Council, and 
affirms the principle that the extension of popular rights and of 
trust and confidence in the people is the surest foundation of 
British rule in India. 



../'Qt/tlie ■pi^aGeediiigs/oflhe;'G '^t^s ' 

forbids, us 'to. let the .people- destroy -tbeir.; 
own lives from pure ignorance. But that objeict might surely be 
attained w'iihout depriving Calcutta of representative institutions. 

The -devoted, -and single-iiiinded' way-'^.i whicdi'/MT, 

■■ j. 3 att. went to work^- aod the more^ than pei“Sorn.:il interest ■ 
' 1 ie;'fo:Ok in. defending the, 'rights. of his',coiiiitrym,etp will 
■d)e- exempiiliecl3 by the series of letters lie "wrote abo'iit 
■■;thi& time-totRaja, Binay Krishna;,' who was leading the 
■ 'COnstitiitionar agitation 'i-ii Calcutta against tlie proposed 
Vchaiiges*' These letters also disclose the thorough' and 
ftactfui manner t,n which he carried on Ills political work 
.in England* ^ , 

■ ' ■ ■ 54.JWiU.JAMEIvT STIU,UiTt'lW’m.DOKh,;S;W.,,-^ 

22nd Defemi/eriBgB, : ■ . ' ■ 

g-;', 'M y- dear Raja Binay Krishna',— l3.TeA.poiiticah -sky 
■■■cleared ■ , a ■.little; ' in . Engla'nd. : / ; Sir' W-. -.Ilarco-iirt'''-: lias " r'esigried, ■ 
which means that there is a split in the Liberal party some 
r-QC'tb6.,.-''ieadei's; have ’seceded -Itom extremerjingoismj. -especklly ■ 
;'librley;and H ’'is , ' good news iot us : we may have 

'fksMewhat better.chance'Of obtaining a hearing.' ■ 

Thanks for your letter of the ist December. I will not forget 
the task which you and my countrymen have imposed on me. 

I arn devoting all my time and all oiy exertions to this work. 

I have reprinted the Calcutta J^iemorial, as no work could be 
done without that document, and I could not ivait for a further 
supply from Calcutta. I have sent copies to Sir Arthur Godley 
and to Sir Charles Bernard, with a strong appeal for their sym- 
pathy and help, repeating in waiting what I urged verbally when 
I had interviews with Sir Charles Elliott, Sir Steiiart Bayley, and 
Sir Alfred Lyail, and will present them with the Memorial and 
Wrge’' all ' that -I 'iiave to , say. : I ' saw.' Mr. ■ Caine - yesterday, 'gave', 
him a copy of the Memoiiai, and obtained a promise froni liim 
to write on the subject to the jDdtVy C/LvuvA/f, as 1 havci written 
: to r ^thz M(znckesier &^ ■Sir Henry Fowler, as 'he 

examined rnc for tvelbnigh three hours at the sitting of the 
Currency Committee on the 30th November. By Mr. Gainers 
advice, I am sending a copy of the Memorial to Sir Henry’ 
Fowler, and am asking for an interview with him. If he is 
.'’amenable to persuasion and open to conviction, I hope to make 


him consent to some modificatious in the Calcutta Bill. And if 
I can persuade him, it will not take me long to reach Lord 
George Hamilton, for Lord George takes his cue in every 
important matter from Sir Henry Fowler. 

I have mentioned all these facts to keep you informed, as 
you ought to be kept informed, of what 1 am endeavouring to ,clo 
for those who have honoured me by appointing me their delegate. 
Success is uncertain, but I will spare no possible endeavours to 
secure it. I am going to speak on this Calcutta Bill at Wesg 
minster on the 22nd January, and at Lewisham on 29th January. 
But I depend more on my interviews than on speeches in the 
[)resent crisis. You are right in trying to get up great meetings 
and frequent meetings in every ward in Calcutta about this Bill. 
Also in trying to submit a monster Memorial to Lord Curzon on 
his arrival in Calcutta. He will not promise anything in reply, 
but it is well that he should be impressed with the idea that 
there is a feeling of alarm and of despair among the educated 
and uneducated people of Calcutta in reference to this Bill. I 
could not see him, because he left almost immediately after your 
telegram reached me ; but I managed to send him a cutting from 
the Manchester Guardian containing my letter. 

I have written to my friend Sureiidra Nath Bancrjea that he\ 
should not leave Calcutta now. He should fight hard in the 
select Committee and in the Bengal Council ; his presence is 
indispensable there; and speeches here will do no good now. 
If you decide on sending another delegate, send my friend 
Ananda Mohan Bose. I know of no public man among our 
Calcutta friends who has more persuasive eloquence in conversa- 
tion, or truer wisdom and more fervent patriotism than Bose. If 
he come, w-e will work side by side, on the same plan and with 
the same object, as we did in the first half of 189S. If he cannot 
come, I will do all I can, and will not spare myself. 

I will write to you again after a fortnight.— With kind regards 
and best wishes, I am, yours sincerely, 

Romesh C. Dutt. 

54 Parliament Stri^et, London, S.W., 
(^thjan. 1899 . 

Mv DEAR Raja Binav Krishna, — I have just time to send 
you a short , letter by this mail. Since writing to you, I have 
seen both Sir Charles Elliott and Sir Steuart Bayley, and I ex- 
plained to them the utter absurdity of giving the Municipal 
Corporation only four representatives out of twelve in the Execu- 
tive Committee. They both saw the injustice and absurdity of 


y ■ 't?ith;: eaeli:;el< 

"■/■; ■ ;" "■.■ ';■' ■ ^;'r r,' ;: V'; 

, : ;'p;;;Sir Henry; 'Fowler is , not in ': towiiv 'bnt'Fe ' Fas; written' to ':mQ\ 
JWblyerhampton^ jirpmis^^ 1;o''nialce;an4ippoint,me ' ■see:' 
:;pie;W!}eo he,,returns to London 5'.,wMch'' willdfe'in.'Febm’ary'if not ' 
;;;b'efore% ■' I enclose. llis' letter in origioai for'yoo.rp;)eriisal. ■ ''I b.ave,,,, 
no doubt 1 shall V^e able to convince him of the injustice and the 
d&xpediency of virtually ' destroying I'epreseotation i'n ’ Calcutta. ■ 

■ .'appealed , to ■ him as a 'Liberal : to aave; us' : from •, this. ''This ' 
apparently'' has ■ touched hims'ibr he promises p frill ' an ^ careful 
consideration/’^ 

CCv'cAccordiiig tO;:the adv of Sir Steuart Bayley, I have also,' 
.'Written,' to 'Lord 'George ' Hamilton ■ asking for, an interview/ . i 
■had' originally , intended to move I./ 3 rd George' after ' co'nvincing ■ 
■rSit Henry Fowler, but from 'what Sir Steuarf Bay] ey saidj; there ' 
'Was the risk. of. Lord. George feeling '^slighted if ,I'Went.td hiS'^ 
rpblltic'ai opponent . This ;;.waS'' evidently in;' Aft' 

■■^mindj ' and be, decidedly .advisedtineTo^ftsk;'' 'for yan, iniervid^^^^ 
;|ap:rd::'George 'at and when . ■ Idiav:e,:sden'vSiit;,fe 

arid Lord George Hamilton I shall have done all that it is pos« 
IS'b}b:to„' dp,in' ,dhe ywayy'pf . interyiewlng;^ ,arguing^,a.nd 'inSneneing.:; ■■ 
y:Ip;/is": :^frsdless ■ ; : tp;}; sebk .Interviews;: ■ with . 'other:; Gabinet' ::,Ministers^f 
ybWthey 'ydftyariably;. viefe -miie'f to ;/ , ths:^ ' 'dndiaii ' .Ministers. Sit' ' 

Ateudrt' 'Bayi'e^r thinks; 'I ';,iB:ay possibly succeed in . mduciog; ' Lord ; ' 
IGpdrge: in. writing to India advising concessions.;, ' If ! .fa.il' iii th'isj;' 
...'my'.last resource will ' be' to' bring, on.' a 'debate in the Ho'use ' in',' 
^February when, the ,H'ouse meets;.-— Yours' sincerelyj ' 

■"’;.;y' ' .y'' ',’^ ' Romesh Butt.' 

, ■ ;54pABiaAMEN.T',STBEET,; London,' S,W;',v' 
27/// I ’'^99. 

My DEAR Rajv Binay Krishna, — lam delighted lo see from 
telegrams that important and crowded meetings continue to be 
.^'held. 'In.; Calcutta' a.gainst::the;M,unicipar.,,BilL''. ' 'PM -o'n'hokL,, 
ing such meetings from time to time until the Bill is dis|isosod r)f 
:'Ohe.;way 'or another.' ' ■You ;can,;;!iardly conceive, wvhat^ 'good you .■■' 
;;.hte'' 'doing Ly.'hold,ing /such meetings.; / The impression produced 
:;'here; in'ofticial circles ;is.'i?AfV!/^f;^ft^;;'the;.,ofhcials;.feel ' .that ; the ;''pro»;' 
posed legislation is opposed by the mass of the dlizens of Cal- 
.cutta, and they begin to doubt the wisdom of alienating the 
people. And on the other haiub the people of Calcutta too are 
'ydiftcated ..by^ . such mee;tingS5 ' ;and the 'ymonstrous / ■ proposals ';;ofr ^Thp;" 
Government become widely known and widely condemned. So 


please continue holding such meetings—fight to the hitter end 
the great constitutional battle which you have undertaken — and 
whether you succeed, or whether you fail, your name will be re- 
merabered as that of a leader who remained true to his country 
when other mmindars proved unpatriotic and false. My own 
idea is, and it is based on what I have seen and heard here, that 
the Government will not pass the Bill in its present shape if we 
are true to ourselves, and oppose it biiterly^ vehemently^ and tmi- 
versaily to the very efid. But if we grow lax now, all is lost. 

I am making good use of Mr, N. N. Ghose’s excellent 
pamphlet. I distributed some 500 copies at the Manchester 
Free Church Meeting which I addressed last Sunday, as you will 
see in India of this week. I am also going to distribute another 
500 copies at the Lewisham meeting which I am going to address 
next Sunday. I have sent 6500 copies to the British Committee 
for distribution at various meetings that may be held from time 
to time. Both myself and the Editor of India have privately sent 
copies of the pamphlet to influential people, and this week’s 
India has an excellent analysis of the book. Lastly, I have sent 
a copy to Mr. Herbert Roberts, whom I am going to coach for 
making a speech on the subject in the House next month, as I 
coached him last year in respect of the Sedition Law. I enclose 
Mr. Roberts’s letter for your periisaL 

I saw the Right Hon, Leonard Courtney last Tuesday, and 
am going to see Sir Charles Dilke on the Sth February. I expect 
to see both Sir Henry Fowler and Lord G. Hamilton early in 
February, and will try to persuade Lord George to remove the 
most objectionable clauses. The British Committee will meet 
on the 31st of this month, and I will attend, of course, explain 
to them the course I have pursued during these three months, 
and receive from them all help (if any) that they can render in 
the matter.— Believe me, yours sincerely, 

Romesh C. Dutt. 

54 PakliamexXT Street, London, S.W., 

‘^rd February ■ 

My dear Raja Binay 1 \.rishna, — I am glad to get your letter 
of the 'i;2th January, and thank you for the enclosures. By the 
series of meetings you have held in Calcutta you have redeemed 
the reputation of the citizens, proved their zealous regard for 
their municipal rights, and enormously strengthened our cause 
in this memorable struggle. 

Here I have completed my preparations, and the Parliament 
meets next week. I spoke at Lewisham last Sunday and distrL 



Ghpse’srpaiBpW cm'. :t!ie ■'.'one 'diand,. ,:as&d' 

^■lptervic?.^a : from ,:::Lor<:i , George .■ Hamilton and' ' Sir H., 
;0|v;;I?d#]fer^ ,, to ■' 'and " , persuade , ' t lie m to : .modify ■■. the Bit I j' and 5 'on 

'tlio other hand, am going to help iVLr. Herbert itoberts to 
frfrpepare'; his amend men t to ■■the Qneen^^:. Speech^, so aS' to bring: 
■gOspme .pressure on .Lord. George' to 'grant..; the modification ■ re- 
s'’;; squired.; ■ And if .,i can iiidiice 'Sir (friaries ;. ' 'and .Mr, 

Leonard ("ourlney to take a proi; in the debate— I will sec 
thera all before lire debate conics un — the pressure is lilceJy to 
■ ■ ..be effective. 

I have thought, it 'proper .to -explain .to you fully my plans.- 
Virtually I have three strings to my Ijow. To the first 
place, I will try argument and jmrsiinsion with Lord George 
Hamilton, and may succeed, as Sir Sieuait Ikrylcy has .sii|> 
ported my views. In the secojid |d;icu, I ivil'l put pressure un 
him through Mr. Roberts's amendment to Urn Queen’s S]}eech. 
In the third piaci/, I will, try to malm that pressure effective 
by inducing some stronger uien in the House than Sir W. 
V'" ;'^Qdderburn or' Herbert ’ Roberts -to'^ take :parfc^; iU' the’ BebatL 
I’bese are my plans for the imrnedkile future ; of course they 
;i;C"WitI/Andergo .developments ■■with :fr¥ery '■ new,'tuni''"lE ■•the' cdufse 
of events, and I shall have a busy time of it during the next 
;Qfrfe:w:;weeksv- ; : ■ ' ' ■ .. ■' 

lly O'epeat ^speeches' and .letters" to . the GmrSms^ and’ the 
Tmes have had some effect on the public o[jinion in this 
Lmeduntry ; .not a voice is raised to defend the BilL'^-and. even ■ an 
Anglo-Indian has written to the jllct^u/iesie/^ Gnardinn attacking 
the Bill. I have no doubt you will be pleased to read this 
article, which I enclose; for it will show that your labours in 
Calcutta and my labours in .L.-ondoD have nut been in ^vain. 
Continue your labours, and have a large meeting at least once a 
fortnight, till the Bill has been disposed of one way or other, 
and I will continue to take every possible action here. 

I attended the meeting of the British CoiTimiitec last T'oes- 
Q.;' :;day ;■ ■. Wedderburh,: ". Hume,. Caine,; ■. and other ' members;: were. 

|.a*esenl;. The (fruumittec Vvill, of couni^x do all they cn.n to luBp 
;;:;■ 'cause, ■■ 'Mr.. .Caine grafted ''the... am,endm.ent';tD^ the Queen's;' 
y.':'-;;: '.Speech which;-'Mr...,Robert-s. isdo’ move-; and Sir' William Wedder-. 
burn suggested that a small leaflet, containing in one or two 
pages the opinions of previous Lieut(mant-Governors on the 
Calcutta Corporation, sliould be prepared and distriljiuted jin the 
Lb ;;Hpuse .of -Commons . ;just ; ' before ■ ' :the ^ debate.; . The ' '.re's..t.<of- - the 
Sfrii^drkjy.of course, falls on' me.— Believe 'me, .-yours sincerely,: ■■,:; 

■:; .:■■ ;- v;; b.':- -L- Rom'eshC, 



54 Parliament Street, London, S.W., 

4^4 Aug , 1899* 

My dear R.AJA Binay Krispina, — I have received your letter ' 
of the 13th July, and have read the Viceroy's letter to the Bengal 
Government, a copy of which you enclosed. You are probably 
right in thinking that all hope is now lost, and that the scheme' 
which the Viceroy has dictated, and wdiich Sir John Woodburn 
has accepted, mil be passed into law. Even taking this view of 
the matter, we owe it to ourselves to make a last and unanimous 
protest against this confiscation of our rights. Let it be made 
clear that we do not accept this, that we protest against this, 
that it is forced down our throats by a powerful and unsym- 
pathetic Government. Such a protest will have its moral effect ; 
it will probably be fruitful of some important concessions during 
the passage of the BUI through the Council, and it will make the 
Government unwilling to force other reactionary measures on 
us. More than this, such a protest is what we owe to ourselves ; 
after having fought against the Bill so long, we are bound to 
make a last demonstration to show that this measure has not our 
assent, and will not elicit our co-operation. 

Rely on my doing here all that can be done. I have come, 
back to London from the sea-side in haste, and I have induced, 
Mr. Herbert Roberts to raise a debate on Tuesday next, when 
the Indian Budget will be discussed. Sir M. M. Bhownaggroe 
will probably speak for us from the Tory benches; and the 
debate will at least proclaim the fact that this reactionary mea- 
sure is being forced on us against the wishes of the nation. I , 
will be in the House of Commons from 2 p.m. to midnight on 
the Indian Budget night, and I will offer all help and information 
to our friends that they may require. 

It is sickening to me to see the fight that is going on among 
ourselves at the very moment when we are losing an important 
privilege and right — the Fatriha attacking Surendra Nath and 
Narendra Nath, the Ilitabadi attacking the Pairika^ a spiteful ■ 
and personal dissension in our own camp when ^ve should be 
united. It makes me sad and disheartened. Why should these 
personal matters be discussed in the papers at all ? How" does 
it strengthen our public cause to know if Surendra Nath made 
a promise to Nalinaksba or to Ananda Mohan which he did not 
redeem ? 

We have all seen differences among Liberal leaders lately-- 
Lord Rosebery, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
H. C. Bannerman, &c. — but they are differences in principles. 
Who ever heard of any of these Liberals dragging to the public • 



'’^sppport ' ■ fiim; vkt ^ ilie' 

pubiipiiig' siidi ■ privatd' .matters ?; v/' 

. ..But o\"erlook all this, ond' try to vemaiii true to the cause 
rfer:;: which ’you-' liaYe .'done more' \than ' ahyv '!i¥iug> man; ':■■ Have:-, Giie,'^ 
:^hKd*e: '.great and; tmmisiakable; demon strati oii' protesting .against.'^ 
■;;:lhis .new ' scheme j'aud;d^ our, duty is; doiie.— BdleYe: tner yom^ 
-siiicerely, ; .RoMKSir...C ’Pimr,-/;':':. 

^ , ^;54 I^^RUAMETrr’STKEi^'ytLoi'^iKJN,' EW 

.e/: ;.-"' . gi'j^ 1S99. ’ 

'My '.DEAR 'E.AJA Binay Keishna,— d was in the' ilo'Use of - 
V'dh^miiionsdill eleven odlock last nighd and' the debate, of which 
;;t:hd' substance. 'must have' been wired to. India by this time, shows, 
that our ehorts have been vain. I'he Viceroy has laiinclied his 
'dew:,:sehemej the - Lieuteiiant-Governor has accepted' that' scheme, .. 
rlhe-^ Secretary of State decl-ines to mod% it,- 'pur .fate: -is; ;d60,m,€d.; 
It only remains fur us to testify in an. unmistakable manner in 
■vliidi'a ■ and i.n •.E'nglandj'dhat; we- ^protest .dgaiiist. ".dhis-^- iiew-;scheiii^;'. 
;'and; then, let ’ the . IJoYemment' fbrohd^ dur; .'tltroatSy. 'and^ ‘ take 

;||ieryespDhsibility, .; ' Jhr 'm. ■ 0 is . Ms f; 

/iGMi;: a';':great 'iancj/^'-iriBue 

iVdSeraeiifly,- -'.bdi- ' respectfully 'agaiust;: dhfe'- Viceroy’s; scbe'rnej , '.and- 
I’wodaim it to the Y^orld that the rights of the rnlepayers are 
9 bging:-'taken’'away against; .tlieir wishes,; that- a retrograde' 'measure' 
is forced upon them against their wishes. I’roclnim it to the 
'.-world- that 'Lord Eur^on’s ': measure 'Is "a -measure. , of. confiscation" 
of existing rights, that the nation protests against this conhsca- 
.tidn, and then let the albposverfoi Government do what they, 
like. I have wuitten by this mail to my friend Surendra Nath 
Banerjea to exert himself in this matter, and I am trying with 
;';ttr.;'HaGroji to .havd:a 'great meeting: m;';Getober:''h.tuh;.t^^ 

Bcliinu mo, such protest will have it'^ moral tifiVch it will 
]wobabIy lead to Important eonccBsions in Co\irA:ib il will make 
Go^^ernnienl unwilling to rmdertake more refrograde measures. — 
■:;ifb:Urs, sincerely, ; -..'by f ', ', 'RgmeshvG. 'Du't-T. ' ' 

■b-b,^b^The;:deba'te"whieli;;M'r.B^^ infinite '.paitiS' 

!:;fe;:..:t)i'ing -abou-t' 'camd ■ 0n:;a t;.^ d ^.it %as jio ;■ sma'f 'I./ghiit 

i;lft;’the';,,I'ndia-n; Gaiise;.;tl'iat,:aii.,;hX”Secretary40f:>;St 

py' .'Fo wler^ ^ per h bps' ■ ;-tb e ' mdB,t: umportai# ;vau|h(^ 
i||:;|Sr|iamerit'^' 'oii; ;: I odiait- q'ne:didii$h:'sp,Qke, ,'i'0-;';|a¥p lir ;; 
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the amendment proposed by Mr, Herbert Roberts, This 
speech drew from the vSecretary of State, Lord Georg'e 
Hamilton, an assurance that lie would to the best of his 
judgment impartially consider the many provisions of 
the "Bill when it came finally before liim. The observa- 
tions which fell from Sir H. Fowler were : — ■ 

We were trying a great experiment in India, and one which 
had been successfully tried"™the introduction, as far as possible, 
of self-government in the larger municipalities. Of course, they 
made blunders, and did stupid things. He should like to know 
what miuiicipal corporation or county council in England had 
not done stupid and foolish things ; had not retarded sanitation, 
and had not required legislative compulsion to make them do 
their duty, and now and theri the heel of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be put upon them to keep them up to the mark. 
(Hear, hear.) Education in municipal work was a slow process. 
Perhaps they talked too much and too long. Too much talk 
was not confined to municipal life. (Hear, hear.) He was not 
sure that the Mother of Parliaments was free from that objec- 
tion. (Plear,. hear.) But with the Englishman who understood 
the working of pariiamentaty and municipal life and local self- 
government in all its ramifications, those objections would not 
weigh in the least against the general principle of enlisting the 
people in their own self-government. (Hear, hear.) The process 
of education must be carried on in Calcutta and Bombay, and 
he thought the checks, if they were to be called checks, which 
the Local Government of Bengal introduced under the sanction 
of one of the wisest Lieutenant-Governors Bengal ever had, their 
old friend Sir Richard Temple, were sufficient for the purpose. 
(Hear, hear.) He himself did not see any evidence to justify 
the statement that the system had broken down, and that they 
should introduce into an experiment not ten years old the novel 
principle of substituting nominated officials for popularly elected 
bodies, and throwing to the winds an efficient popular govern- 
ment. With regard to the suggestions that had been made, 
they could sufficiently safeguard the satisfactory working of the 
sanitary work of that department of the Government without 
imperilling what was a vital principle as far as self-government in 
India w^as concerned. 

It is only fair to quote here the Government view of 
the case, as explained by Mi\ Buckland in his Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors . 


-.MctS'-w^re^^^ 'witli/: tliesalaroi'ot^ 

plague in Calciiltju which sliow^ed that the town was in a terribly 
insanitaiy condition^ and that the existing constitution of the 
Municipality was ill-adapted to stand the strain of a gixwe and 
sudden emergency, and failed to secure llie prOiUpt and con- 
tinuous executive action which wxis necessary in view of iho 
fact that the sanitation and <a')nsi.a’vancy c^f the:^ great Indian 
maritime cities had become a niaitcr of inlernalional concenn 
About tlie same time it came to notice that the CifilecLi'in of tlie 
rates bad for a long time been defective ; tJial iuipurtrmt branches 
of the accounts iiad fallen into confusion, and that co'nsider- 
able uncertainty prevailrxi as to tlie n'S[)cctive functions <jf the 
Chairman and the Corporation, Ibirlbi;?, it h^ul for long been 
recognised as a defect in tlu* existing law that the Muropeau 
community was inadequately repwesemlctl. and did not exercise 
the influence tu Vviiic)} ii entitled. 

'The ]]ili was intended not only to remedy these defects^ 
but also to ].)i'ovide foi' a responsible ruiiiiicipai e>:ecutive, and 
to furnish this executive mth a law adcxpiate to the sanitary 
requirements of the city and to modern standards of municipal 
administration. In order to enable the heavy and coin plica t(x:i 
:biisines.s':of the'city-to be', carried, ...on, sinootiily,- the; Bill, iiiterpds'ed' 
■liysmail WG^ibihf ;Committee between ..the, ,Ghairman 'and 1110' ,mairi: 
;bbdy' bf'' 'Commissioners j and .the' functions, of -these.. authoTi'ties.5 ■ 
.;the Corporatiorij,, the General ,, Corn inittee.',' and 'the , Ghairffiari- 
'by.ete precisely , deiiried .and carefully, 'distinguished. : ' ..Folk:>w.ing.. 
the Bombay Act, the Bill ve.stcd the entire executive power in 
the Chairman y to be exercised either independently or subjext to 
the approval or sanction of the Corporation, wherever tills was 
expressly so directed. The General Committee was to stand 
between llie deliberative and executive authorities, and deal wdth 
those matters which by their nature were ill-adapted for dis- 
cussion by tile Corporation, and yet were too important to be 
left to be disposed of by the Chairman alone. The Bill reduced 
;the' number of the ■■ General .Cbm’inittee .from'; eighteen ’ to twelve,^ 
members, and jiroviued for the a])))ointirienl of thei'.e from amrisyg 
the general body of ConimisHioma's in cffual pro]!orli<rns by Of) 
the elected Cornmissionerr? voting in four electorn!, divisions, {f) 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades^ AssocuLtion, and the 
; ,;Port Commissioners,: and .(c)d;he, Governnient.. ■ 

g,:g,'' 'M:r. ' Dutfs position' .with : regard do this important: 
::':.bbntr.oversy ’may be, condensed as f o 1 .!o,w.S:i— . ! 

Th .the elected Goiiimis'siQn.£u*s fairly ^r^preseirt 



: the. Hindu, Muhammadan, and the European communi-. 
ties according to their respective numbers., , . . 

{2) That the Commissioners had worked in the past 
on the whole without any serious internal dissensioiisy 
and shown commemdable public spirit. 

(3) That though there was much to be done in the, 
future to improve the sanitation of the metropolis, yet 
Calcutta was healthier than the surrounding country, 
and the Corporation (as then constituted) was respon- 
sible for many improvements. 

(4) That the Corporation of elected Commissioners, 
had worked better than its predecessors, the Coni- 
missioners and Justices of the Peace appointed by the 
Government, 

(5) That previous Lieutenant-Governors since the 
days of Sir Steiiart Bayley had spoken very highly of 
the work of the Commissioners, and one of them, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, had said ^^that in some cases their 
zeal had risen to devotion/^ 

The essence of his views is to be found in a letter to 
the Manchester Guardian^ dated the 9th December 1898, 


In Bombay the delegates are empowered [he wrote] to choose 
twQ-fchirds of the members of the Executive Committee; in 
Calcutta it is proposed by the present Bill that the delegates 
should choose only one-third of the members of the Executive 
Committee. This virtually means that the governing executive 
body would not represent the delegates, and would not therefore 
represent the wishes and opinions of the ratepayers. Is this ‘an 
abject which should be aimed at, even in India ? Generations 
of English statesmen and administrators have laboured in Eng- 
land and in India to evoke that “high public spirit'' which Sir 
John Woodburn commends so much, but which it; is now in- 
tended to crush and, stamp out with a light heart and a despotic, 
hand. Macaulay and Bentinck, Munro and Elphinstone, Can- 
ning and Northbrook, Ripon and Gladstone all have laboured to 
spread English education, to create public spirit, and to bring 
self-governing institutions into existence in India. And when a 
small and humble and successful beginning has been made, will, 
Englishmen look at the fruit of their labours with distrust and 
suspicion, and will Lord George Hamilton root out the tree 
wdiich . has taken three generations to grow ? 


'f : of' &e'';.ped|)te'f ; joli':- can Jieciire their:/ 
co-operation without trusting tlieni with some powers. 

;;;:/;v//:;His,QwncoD!itrym0ii'j;Specially/'th ■ 

■■■■wereJiotuH of .tliis devotiGti^'aiid tlie g^reat serei'ces ■ ; 

/which'he rendereclin the 'Cause 'of the .civic 'Tight S' of , 'the.' 
.'■iii'etropolis. ■" 

That English public opiniooj even English Pari lain enl ary 
opinion, has been roused on the subject of the Calcutta Muni- 
ci[>a] Bilij is a result for which \\X' slionld he grateful to Isft, 
R, C. Dutt. H(i has been working singh'dianrlix! in Jhiglaiuh 
..'bht he has been' speaking .and writing and iolerviewing and coo-'', 
ferriiig almost unremittingly* And all Ins rtgilaiion has bccai 
■^dpudocted ■ in an honest, . gentle rnanly ' maiHitu’, //never ai.cbnr/: 
scealment of the true , or a /suggestion of :the;Mse;:or/ahihi|:su 
:/pf Motives. : ; Sis 'aiiii hasvheen" ’.to convince,, hot; to/iihngiidviv 
:J:,a|itat;iGn^ in/ Galcuttai/Copducted -'/hy the/® ergy ''feala: ■■ ■ 

iliihay Krishna,: h®;.of coursedelped^him/materially- 

h//;;b''Mr. -Dutt 'ds/ giving/u'p : hiS' entire' time to the; ■agitation,' inter- ’ 
.^/viewing mem.bers 'o! Parlia'meht , from ■ I^ord George 'Hamilton atid' / 
biit ; Henry' ' Fowler " downw^ards ; and,, if ' any . measure .of success' 
/fellows.the/debate.inthe'House, it will be; largely. d-uC' to the 'tact, ; 
skill, and untiring energy of Mr, Dutt 

'///•/ 'd'HajTHinay Krishna of :SQbhabazar:’wtotet—'''. . , 

may all again be permitted to express our sincere thank- 
fulness to you for the earnest manner in wdiich you an.‘ det'OlIng 
::'"ydtir',timeTiii4 'energy'. for .burjiiGtherlan'di '■ ' The^ sight of- a. single 
individual toiling against odds and in a foreign land to protect 
civic rights has raised you greatly in onr estimation. 

///./;.'^ Babu' N.aljti':.Bihari Sirkar,^ /the.: 'iBOst' capable; 

■/hnd' .pii blio^spiri'ted, :Indi'an' dltat ■ h'as .sat' on,- tlie M'tinici'Pal. ;; 
/rBhard ; w.ithi’ii T'e,cent ,yeaTs^./wTDte;''to ^ 

/:;/,./;/''//■;;;■ :''./;. Tl TlJVE ;®lbETr CALGin:TA/;®(i/M?A^; 1899^^ 

||//i/MY,,.:D'EAH.': 'BuxTj—AIIqw ' me '/now:: :'|pyt®der::, ;yhu/pu 

heartfelt thanks for all that you are doing there on behalf of the 


residents of Calcutta against the proposed municipal law. Raja 
Binay Krishna has been good enough to read to me from time 
to time your letters to him, containing brief but very interesting 
accounts of your work in England in connection with the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill agitation. We really feel that if you had not been 
in England now, our cause would have suffered grievously, I look 
upon your presence there as quite providential ; and I cannot 
say how much we are all indebted to you for your powerful 
advocacy in the cause of Local Self-government in Calcutta. 
Born and bred in Calcutta., yon will long be remembered as one 
of its great worthy citizens, who has nobly fought for justice and 
fair-play in the matter of city government. May you live long 
and prosper is the hearty prayer of every Hindu resident of 
Calcutta at the present moment, 

Mr. as a last resource, approached Lord Curzon 
himself, and the Private Secretary wrote back in 1899 : — 

I am desired by the Viceroy to thank you for your suggestion, 
which he knows to be based upon a sincere desire both for 
liarmony between the Government and tlie native community in 
Calcutta, and for the future good administration of the city ; 
but he does not see his way to give you any hopes, as the matter 
was no longer open. 

In September 1899, twenty -eight elected Com- 
missioners, including all the prominent and most ex- 
perienced men, resigned their seats in the Council as 
a protest against the Bill. Thus closed tliis memorable 
controversy. 

As far as academic arguments are concerned, the 
opponents of the amending Bill appear to have held a 
strong position ; but how far in practicCf the metropolis 
of India, which • aspires to be one of the foremost cities 
of the Empire, and whose ePdeient government is an 
integral part of the government of the Indian Empire 
itself, has profited by the new legislation, the future alone 
can decide. 

While busily engaged with his political campaigns, 
Mr. r.)utPs pen had not remained idle. During these 
two j^ears he conceived and carried out the remarkable 
task of translating into English verse the most important 
portions of the ancient epics of the ^^Ramayana'' and 


I’M If ;Beng4l-:'Kiin 

;l|;gi¥!eii:|m: ttie'.iies^ ■^ ■'■■■' O,:' 

Ift/i'S'w^ \close 'Of : tile.' year, -in : Octoberi''" lie te^ 

:;bgTOd’Vani.inv!tationj; tlirpugli':'liis:.:Xriend, tli^ 

'Bonnerjea^ ' to,'' preside; at; the' of:, the, ■; 

diidmii ''National Congress to beheld at:Lii'Ck:!io^.,:;';He 
:dieerfuliy acceptecbthe offer, and set' 'sail fo,r'' India after '' 
iiearly three years of arduous work in 'England.', ■' 

My DKARfas'i Bor. la,— 1 nni coming at last* — with no 
Mahabharata^’ or ‘^'Raniayana” in hand- — for the besl of 
reasons that the work is done. I placed niy ‘Mvoinayana'^ in 
the hands of my pulilislua's this weikj and it will fjo out licforc 
IdeaV'e for India, 

London, Ocfimr' ' ■ 

M- ’Mv 'DEA-REST BiMA'LA, — You ba,ve heard of ■: course that I '■, 
am coming to preside at tlic Congres.s at Lucknow, So im* 
mediately on landing I shall he marched off to Lucknow. But 
aher that i am resolved, to take complete rest for months. Mo 
rvork. will take me away from tlic comfortable fireside, be it at 
:Syl.hat::pr:,Midnapur.— With:do to. aib your loving Btlier, ■ : 

cL::':::';:: l:- ^ Romesh;.. ■ 

':b:'Aln'iMay;.iS99,.'die':'W.as''' elects Fellow -of. 'the. ;'Roya{ ' 
Society of' Literature of the United KingdoiiiV' " ■ 


CHAPTER XVII 


TRANSLATION OF THE EPICS 

During the years 1898 and 1899^ Mr, Diitt worked at 
what Professor Max Muller considered the almost im- 
possible task of translating into English verse the kerner 
of the great Epics of ancient India, But Mr. Dutt 
was never deterred by the difficulty of any task, whichj 
after mature consideration, he took up. Fie went on 
with his work, and when the Mahabharata '' was com-^ 
pieted, he presented a cop}^ of it to the Oxford Pro- 
fessor. Professor Max Muller v^ras so charmed and 
astonished with the result that he readily consented 
to write an introduction. 

The Maliabharata^" appeared in August 1898, and 
exactly a year afterwards his Ramayana"' saw the light.. 
In his luminous epilogues to these two works, Mr. Dutt 
explains both the scope of the Epics and the method 
pursued by him. 

In the epilogue to the Mahabharaia '' he wrote : — 

The work went on growing for a thousand years after it 
was first compiled and put together in the form of an Epic; 
until the crystal rill of the Epic itself was all but lost in an 
unending morass of religious and didactic episodes, legends, 
tales, and traditions. The modern reader will now understand 
the reason why this great Epic—the greatest work of imagination 
that Asia has produced — has never yet been put before the 
European reader in a readable form. A poem of ninety thorn 
sand couplets, about seven times the size of the ‘Hiiad” and the 
“ Odyssey put together, is more than what the average reader can 
stand: and the heterogeneous nature of its contents does not 
add to the interest of the ’work. 

But, aJthough the old Epic has thus been spoilt by un- 
limited expansions, yet, nevertheless, the leading incidents and 
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il|iil|siifiiii®li^ 

raarbld/’'.6gu!‘es ;: wliiicii; :':Ha?e> ' 'beeb-:', ref j 
covered fronn tiie ruinr^ of an ancient u’Orldj and now beautify 
^ ■ ' modern'.'; ■■Eurdpeb ..; For '■"years; ■; paft ^;.If liayo' ■ 
■.ppffipiig^ "it .-was-; perhaps ..fiof', impossible'^ to'' , exhume idhls; 
buried b.pic from the superincunnhent mass ef <;pisodieal 
rnatler, and to restore it to the modtan world. For 3 ?enrs past 
1 have fell a longing to undertake this work, but the ta.Hk was 
hy no means on easy one, Leaving out all e]3isodica.] matter, 
the leading narrative of the Jvpir. forms about ouedunrih of ihe 
pfLvrpdcj;' .and'm^ complete translation'; even ' of this’;'leading" story ;', 
would he unreadabk\ l^olh from its length and its proli>aieKs. 
On the f>ther hand, to ctaiiionse story into shorter limits 
W'CHihl bt!, !Jol to make a traiislation, but viitually to write a 
' mew' poem ; and that was not whol 1 desired to undertake, nor 
- wliat I was com|)etcnt to perform. 

There seemed to me only one way out of this difficulty. 

I Ilf Thf;'; m lincidents ; of |the;;.;;Epic,'’are ho 

|;fi;-;|\|§rlc;lii|:passages'^ ;'Whicb;^;aye;:m^ttbcref|ii!iisd;'mb^^^ 

IlllllSi ;w|iich-';af elihterspei: fed.’dh' '^th 

f p^r^tiyp I ;js |;interspe;rsed V 

;|||ft4d|i||tty5;ppi|dd;eSf'';;s|Fhe.;;;rddrd:Tarefflly'§'; 
llll; fhdhf f 3he;;s hipf dl: ejedf ly'l t ■ ':|appea 

;'TOuid; bear a ''■ ::;:andr;mnabridgdd^ 
IliflrapslatioB .;'in'to v'^ English,,; - verse’.;': and ydiat V these'; ;tfahslati'pns,.; ; 
lllllpatedy 'together s short ■.,con.necting',:.notes|fwou^ ^virtually; 
I present the entire story of the Epic to the modern reader in 
a form and within limits vfhich migl'it be acceptabld. It would 
. ■ * be> no doubt, a condensed version of the original Epic, but 
.the condensation w^ould be effected, not by the translator 
telling a short story in bis own language, hut L>y linking 
iSi^fbgdther ,,;tli,ose;;'passage.s,,pf \the;; Qrlgihai|whicb;,:^describde|he 
Ilf ;;f and Istf thing ' i'hci,dehts, ■ and: dhiis. ■;:l:eIHRg;; thev- niildii ;stO! 3 ^. • 'as;' told,', 
in the original work. The- advantage of this arrangement is 
that, in the passages presented to the reader, it is the poet wfiao 
:|lf |;spdaks: . :f 0 '..h}m,i':.not ■ ,the ' translator,,;.. ■I'hdugli,'', vastfportioiis. ,; of ; 
the original are skipped over, those which are presmited are 
' the portions winch nanaitc the main iricideiilK of the Epic, ami 
they describe those incidents as tolr! by the poet liimscif. 

liSilivfebept db;ef 'dictd'm,; ■■ -df '';;Stopfdrd'f; ■ Bf 

iife,re;.|reprefentsf-.;''podtty;’.tb 

lllf ||i|i||md;si ey ;;an,<l : '"tli at';'tradElatioiik;;;Q:f ;Cp : 
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much good, but at least they should always endeavour 
to have the musical movement of poetry and to obey 
the laws of the verse they translate — Mr. Dutt decided 
to render his translation into verse. 

One of my greatest difficulties in the task I have under- 
taken has been to try and preserve something of the ** musical 
movement ’’ of the sonorous Sanskrit poetry in the English 
trails! ati on » Much of the Sanskrit Epic is written in the well- 
known slo'ka metre of sixteen syllables in each line, and I 
endeavoured to choose some .English metre which is familiar 
to the English ear, and which would reproduce to some extent 
the rhythm, the majesty, and the long and measured sweep of 
the Sanskrit verse. It was necessary to adopt such a metre 
in order to transfer something of the truth about the “ Maha- 
bharata” into English, for without such reproduction or imitation 
of the musical movement of the original, very much less than 
a half truth is told. Mj kind friend, Mr Edmund Russell, 
impelled by that enthusiasm for Indian poetry and Indian art 
which is a part of him, rendered me valuable help and assistance 
in this matter, and I gratefully acknowledge the benelit I have 
derived from his advice and suggestions. After considerable 
trouble and anxiety, and after rendering several books in 
different English metres, I felt convinced that the one finally 
adopted was a nearer approach to the Sanskrit sloka than any 
other familiar English metre known to me. . . . 

It would be too much to assume that even with the help of 
this similarity in metres, I have been able to transfer into my 
English that sweep and majesty of verse which is the charm of 
Sanskrit, and which often sustains and elevates the simplest nar- 
ration and the plainest ideas. Without the support of those 
sustaining wings, my poor narration must often plod through the 
dust, and I can only ask for the indulgence of the reader, which 
every translator of poetry from a foreign language can with reason 
ask, if the story as told in the translation is sometimes but a 
plain, simple, and homely narrative. For any artistic decoration 
I have neither the inclination nor the necessary qualification. 
The crisp and ornate style, the quaint expression, the chiselled 
word, the new-coined phrase, in which modern English poetry 
is rich, would scarcely suit the translation of an old Epic whose 
predominating characteristic is its simple and easy flow of nar- 
rative. Indeed, the “ Mahabharata ’’ would lose that unadorned 
simplicity which is its first and foremost feature if the translator. 
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,:gi||pd|d£'.t|]03^e' is' One clir^ jadteisti'c : fe 

Ihj-* '^Mahabharala'' (as wtijll as the other Indian Epic^ the *\Raiiia- 
: ; ylnd^' froni: : a.ll. ■ later Sanslritliteraturey it' isthe ■grand siroplicity of . ■ 
its narrativej which contrasts with the ariificiai graces of fait r San- 
poetry The^poetry of Kalidasa, ior- i.nB’ta.iihe., Is ■ ornate ■and' 
beautiful, and almost scintillates with similes in every verse; the 
poetry of the ‘^Mahabharata'’ is |)]ain and sinpolisljed, and scarcel}- 
stooprs to a simile, or a figure of spiiedi tn]]*"ss the simile comes 
iialurally to the poet. 'The great; deeds of godlike kings sonie- 
times suggest to tiu; ])Ocl tlie mighly deeds of grnls; tin-; rushing 
of .warriors suggests tlie rushing of angry elo|>bara.s in the ladto- . 
iiig jungle : the iliglit of vhiialing arrows suggests tlu? flight of 
sea-1') i rd s ; iht;' sound and moveiuenl of surging crowds, the 
heaving of billows; llw; erect atlltude r)f a warrior suggests a 
tall cliff; tlwi beauty of a maiden suggests the soft beauty of tiie 
blue lotus. When such comparisons ceome naturally to the poet, . 
hfi acce.pis them and notes them down, ]}ut he nevm* seems to go 
Jhxpuest .of them, lie 'is; ;'neve.r' '■anxiops .io^;l>dahf 
■y|ie;:seems f o trust/cntirely to'his gtand^ 'hafratiye', td liis herbiexhar- 
; to his ^ stirring. .ihcidents,' to^:li.Qld jpiilions.^ of 'dist^ 
y|ierpetual; thralb 'Tha ■ eiajestic ;ah.d,' sphordii$.;San.s1vTit 
f plfporninandf and^^ 'lises; carelesMy, ■ an'd:' with 'frequent , 

slips, known as ars//a to later grammarians. The poet certainly 
seeks for no art to decorate his tale, he imsts to the lofty chronicle; 
of bygone heroes to enchain the listening mankind. 

Andwl'iat hiu'oes 1 In the dehnealion of character tlie M'a- 
habharaia^' is far above anylhitig which we find in later Sanskrit 
poetry. Indeed, with rnocli tlint is fresh and sweet and lovely 
in later ^Sanskrit poetry, there is little or no portraiture of diax- 
acter. All heroes arc cast much in the same heroic nioukj ; all 
love-sick heroines suffer in silence and !)urn,with fever : all fools 
are shrewd and impudent by turns ; ail knaves art^ I’leartlesa and 
cruel, and suffer in the end. 'There is not much hi dislingoish 
between one warrior and anoilww, beiwe<ai one lends -r wuinati 
and her sister. In th*; Mababharata '' wc hnd just the reverse ; 
each hero has a distinct iridividnaiity, a character of id?; emn, 
clearly discernible from tliat of other horues. No work of the 
ijhaginaiion Uuid could be riamiccf alwaya^ axc.epting the Iliad,/’ is 
so rich and so true as the j\iohabharata in the portraiture of the 
human character, not in torment and suffering as in Dante, not 
lihdibr^pyerwhelming. passi'ons.;as;iii:Shakespeafe'5;I:mt;;:hum^p:ipEfc;^ 
"';i||l|hipi^its,d£!Wdignity’ of strength;and;rdpqs;b;;:H 
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figures ill marble which the ancients turned’ oiit, and which 
modem sculptors have vainly' sought to reproduce. The. old 
Kuril monarch Dhrita-rashtra, sightless and feeble, but majestic 
in his ancient grandeur ; the noble grandsire Bhishma, death^s 
subduer/' and unconquerable in war ; the doughty Drona, vener- 
able priest and vengeful warrior,, and the proud and peerless archer 
Kama, have each a distinct character of his own which cannot be 
mistaken for a moment. The good and royal Yudhishthir (I ■ 
omit the final a in some long names which occur frequently), the 
tiger- wais ted ” Bhima, and the helmet-wearing ” - Arjun are 
the Agamemnon, the Ajax and the Achilles of the Indian Epic. 
The proud and unyielding Duryodhan, and the fierce and fiery 
Duhsasan stand out foremost among the wrathful sons of the 
feeble old Kuru monarch. And Krishna possesses a character 
higher than that of Ulysses ; unmatched in human wisdom, ever 
striving for righteousness and peace, he is thorough and unrelent- 
ing in war when war has begun. And the women of the Indian 
Epic possess characters as marked as those of the men. The 
stately and majestic Queen Gandhari, the loving and doting 
mother Pritha, the proud and scornful Draupadi nursing her 
\vrath till her wrongs are fearfully revenged, and the bright and 
brilliant and sunny Subhadra, these are distinct images pencilled 
by the hand of a true master in the realm of creative imagh' 
nation. 

And if the characters of the Mahabharata impress them- 
selves on the reader, the incidents of the Epic are no less striking. 
Every scene oii the shifting stage is a perfect and impressive 
picture. The tournament of thd princes in which Arjun and 
Kama. — tlie Achilles and Hector of the Indian Epic — first met, 
and each marked the other for his foe ; the gorgeous bridal of 
Draupadi ; the equally gorgeous coronation of Yudhishthir, and 
the death of the proud and boisterous Sisupala ; the fatal game, 
of dice, and the scornful wrath of Draupadi against her insulters ; 
the calm beauty of the forest life of the Pandavs ; the cattle- 
lifting in Matsyaland in which the gallant Arjun threw off his 
disguise and stood fortli as 'warrior and conqueror; and the 
. ‘Homeric speeches of the warriors in the council of war on the 
eve of the great contest — each scene of this venerable old Epic 
.impresses itself on the mind of the hushed and astonished reader. 
Then follows the war of eighteen days. The first few days are 
more or less unever\tful, and have been condensed in this trans- 
lation often into a few couplets but the interest of the reader 
increases as he approaches the final battle and fall of the grand 
old fighter Bhishma. Then follows the stirring story of the death 
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erowm]5|4 cvcfnt of the ICpic^ tl‘«c iiual cunicHt br.lweea Ajjuo and 
Kanaij the heroes of the L^^pic, and tlu,t war endsS iu a ruidni^^hl 
:;;^lafifhtef3’ and' the 'death' ;of Jduryodhah. :;'e:dl:ie^'res 
Ihldi mdlils • irmnsMtioo ■' in .two;: boolvS' dlescrtbing: the' "' i iiperals; of' 
the‘ deceased warriors, and Yrislhishthirs lioise/'S’icrificc. 

,:y, <« poonis of ' 'Homeiv”; saplMre Gladstoiiesd^aiilfer'dx) . 
all othe.r known poetry in this, lhat they craistilule in theniselvr^s 
an encyclopaedia of life and knowledge, at a time wlicii knowledge, 
indeed, such as lies Ireyond the Ijouiwjs of actual, e.?qierit.nn:e, was 
extremely limited, and rvlicii life was singularly fresln vivid, and 
expansive.” This remark a^^dies m\h cveti gneUer fou?e to the 
‘‘ Mahabluirata ” ; it i>s an encyf;lo|Kxxlia of ihe life and kajovdedge 
of ancient India. And it ^liscioses to us an ancient and for- 
‘"gbtteni world j a 'proiui aiKi a)oble (rivilisatitai 'wdiirlk ■ 

;:aWdyy::;"; yy.'^ ;y';,:..c'’■/y:v^’::'e;/r;;;ee 

/yAyd^'ordhe reshahe^pedple^' dfmicrd^irn 'Incbddip^d^ 

lidiatd" their' aoGient;dieritagp,y:y'dtfis;'hdffaih;.e#ggaf^ 


. pn : their tbe oitory of their ancient Epics. The Hindu 

■'|Sd®c|Iy^:;|ftel,,;dh^hy0f;wp|hahkih'gtkbhtewp’^^^ 
H^^hpip:Pa;idihs|Teddlldhti0iif:r!d;;iidt;phrig:Yaaiiti:W^ 

,pharacters,pf ^f he,, great . Epics. ,,, The .almoBly, iliiteraUc, oil anap.ii-d 
yilappfer^or 'CodfectiPner'Of .Beiigaf' speljs;0ut;sorn^ 
laticm of the ]\Iahabharata to while away his leisure hour. The 
tall and stalwart peasantry of the NortliAYest know of the five , 
Tandav brothers, and of their friend the righte<ins Krishna. The 
’people of Bombay nnd .Madras cherish with etpial ardour the ' 
story of the righteous war. .Ind even thri traditions arid 
interspersed in the Epic, and which p^poil the woxk as an Epic,; 
have themselves a charm and an attraction, and the morals iucui- 
cated ill these tales .sink iiiio the hearts uf a naturally religious 
people, and form the Ixisis of their nuiral education. IVIoihcrs 
in India know no betler theme for imprn ling wisdom and iriSlruc- 
tion to their daughters, and elderly men know no riedier slorelioiuse. 

' ■fobnarratifig tales lb'\:chi;idren,';thafrdhesefstorie5»'' preserved in. ^ 
Epics. No Wiirk in Kurope, luA l-loiriia* in Greece, or X'irgil in ■ 
Iltily, mat Shakespeare or klillon in linglish-speakirig lasKls, is 
:;;lhb,pmti,an,ai piMpeidyy.df p ' thC' ;ekteht;;:pkTli^ ; 

j;;t 5 |).iosVpf' '';1idia;;Arb'^fbE::,,thab||i!lduaby;;^ 
|i]|iBp^ha 3 ^:such;iii&eh€e 1 n,'afefdihgnppfalins't 
Mauds a,s the ‘‘ Alahabhruata and the Ramayana ”‘in India. 
Mi|||^itayd;:becn::dlid'.'cl'ieidshedyheiit^f 
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among any other nation on earth. There is not a -Hindu 
woman whose earliest and tenderest recollections do not cling 
round the story of Sita’s sufferings and Sita^s faithfulness, told 
in the nurseryj taught in the family circle, remembered and 
cherished through life. 

The ideal of life was joy and beauty and gladness in ancient 
Greece ; the ideal of life was piety and endurance and devotion 
in ancient India. The tale of Helen vras a tale of womanly 
beauty and loveliness which, charmed the Western world. The 
tale of Sita was a tale of womanly faith and self-abnegation 
which charmed and fascinated the Hindu world. 

The modern reader will now comprehend why India pro- 
duced, and has preserved for well-nigh three thousand years, 
two Epics instead of one national Epic. No work of the 
imagination abides long unless it is animated by some sparks 
of imperishable truth, unless it truly embodies some portion 
of our human feelings, human faith and human life. The 
Mahabharata depicts the political life of ancient India, with 
all its valour and heroism, ambition and lofty chivalry, llie. 
“ llamayana ” embodies the domestic and religious life of 
ancient India, with all its tenderness and sweetness, its en- . 
durance and devotion. The one picture without the other 
were incomplete; and we should know but little of the ancient 
Hindus if we did not comprehend their inner life and faith as 
well as their political life and their warlike virtues. The two 
together give us a true and graphic picture of ancient Indian 
life and civilisation; and no nation on earth has preserved a 
more faithful picture of its glorious past. To trace the in- 
fluence of the Indian Epics on the life and civilisation of the 
nation, and on the development of iheir modern languages, ' 
literatures, and religious reforms, is to comprehend the real 
history of the people during three thousand years. 

Professor Max Miiiler, in his introduction, to Mr. 
DutEs Mahabharata/' says : — 

It is easy to see how round the nucleus of this war an 
immense mass of poetry, both popular and artificial, was accu- 
mulated, but it was not so easy a task to sift this enormous 
mass, and to extract from it what may have been the original 
story. This task has been boldly undertaken and carried 
through, as fur as I can judge, with great success, by Mr. 
.Roniesh Dutt in his ‘‘ Mahabharata ” condensed into English 
verse. He has himself given an account of the principles by 


whicJi he was guided Jn his work. TLe has, as much as pos.sible, 
taken a number of verses of the original and rendered them 
faithfully into English, lit has left out on the very largest 
scaky but lie has not added] o.nd the inipressioii wdiich his 
bold iindeHaking leaves oo the reader, is certainly that some- 
thing like what wnj bore read in English may have been recited 
in India when the war betwc'en the Kurus ;uid the sons of 
Pandn was iirsl sung l:>y the ancient bards of the country. 

As a mine of information the Maliabharala’’ is inexhaus- 
tible, and wnll for a long lime nmiain unoxhausied. fVe are 
all die more grateful to Mr. Rornesh Dull for having: givm us 
a kind of photographic representation, a snap-sluji, as it were, of 
the old poeoi-— the longest poem, I believe, in the wdiole world 
—and having enabled students of lileraUirt' to hnnii for iheni"- 
selves some kind of idea of what our Aryan brotlicrs in India 
admired and still admire in the epic poetry of their country, 

translations 'were ;,;::reviewe4;;'''iA’:;iHps;ty^ 
fleadiog' journals';' 

many leiters from distinguished literary men and his 
v^jdrsQiialyfriihds: 'about:',^^^ 'presented;'''' Bpeciaily. 

, dbp iM of ;bd thpthe 
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Windsor CAbTLE, G*/ March 1899. 

Dear Sir, — I have laid before the Queen tlie ,cop>y of your 
“ Ep>ic of Ancient India which you have been good enough 
to offer for Her Ivlajesty’s acceptance. T am desired to cxpiress 
to you the thanks of ller Majesty for this interesting work.— 
I' am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

AtiTHUR Bigoe, 

From officials coiuiccled with the Indian Adminis- 
tratioii he received the following letters 

(>ik April 1900. 

Diosk Mr. Romesh Dot'i.’, — I am mucli oldiged to you for 
sending me a copy of tlie epic Ramayana ’’ in English. The 
Mahabharata,” into which I occasionally dipped, was very 
instructive, as bringing before me the peculiar ideal which the 
‘Hindu race tried to cultivate and attain. 

I was very glad to be able to rd hide to yon in the recent 
'.debate in the House of Cominous, as I shall always- be. glad to 
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hear froiii one of your e:<ceptional experience and moderation, 
and who, whilst anxious to improve British administratiQii in 
India, does not: depreciate its best work. — Believe me, yours 
truly, George Hamilton, 

Mv DEAR Mr. Dittt,- — I have to thank you for the hand-* 
soinely bound volume of your work, ‘‘ Epic of Ancient India/’ 
which you so kindly sent me, I will read it with utmost plea- 
sure. Your labour and trouble in translating such a classical 
poem will be repaid, for it will bring home to many, who before 
were wholly ignorant of the fact, what Indian civilisation and 
literature were wiien we were comparative savages. — Believe me, 
yours truly, George Hamilton. 

LAUOiiic, 25/// ApHl rcjOD. 

Dear Mr, Dux'r, — Let me thank you for the very dainty 
companion volume to that which I already possess. It has 
reached me by the last mail. The presentation of these ancient 
Epics, in a readable and therefore a condensed form, to Euro- 
pean readers is in the nature of a public service. It acquaints, 
English students with a good many of the bases of Indian history, 
thought, religions, and life, and helps to strip off the mask from 
the mysterious *aod sometimes almost unintelligible features of 
the past, — Yours faithfully, Corzon, 

2.i\th September iSgS.^ 

Dear Mr, Romesh DuTT,"~Your letter has just reached me,' 
and I hasten to say that it will give me much pleasure that you 
should dedicate to me your translation of the “ Mahabharata.” 
I am gratified by your wish to do so. — Beliere me, yours very 
truly,. ' . Ripon. ;■■■■■■■■■■ 

h'rom the Liciileniant-Governor of Bengal : — 

^rdjamiaryi^oii: 

Db:ar Mr. Dutt, — T he , last mail brought me a beautiful 
copy of the new edition of your “ Epics,” and I hasten to thank 
you. The gift would have been cornplete with the author’s sig- 
nature, and I hope some day that may be added to it. 

Your labour must be amply repaid; not yet have the great 
Indian epics been presented to the English in a form so winning. 
Everything that makes us know'- more of each other makes us 
like each other better, and I thank you for your share in this 
best of works. 


„ .With, best AYishes fdr the new .'year, and , renewed tlianlcs. 
for your beautiful gift,— Ilclicve me, yours very sincerely, 

■ r- ■ > J. WOODHURK. 

Amongst acknowledgments from men of letters the 
following will be of interest : — 

Till-; 1899. 

My dear Sir, — 1 duly received your kind note, and to-day . 
I have the preliy volume, for which pray accept my best thanks. 

I have hastily sampled the contents. I find everywhere musiral 
and acconiplislied verse, which I shall rc-nd carefully and willi 
interest when I get into the country, f will then write my im- 
pressions and thanks. I think it is doing a great service to 
English .readers to familiarise them with llie great Indian epics, 
which have been the delight of so many generations of mortal 
men, and for me in particular everything connected with India 
has especial interest. 'Fhanking you again for your kind gifl,--" 
I remain, yours very truly, LtfAVis Morris. 

2.J yi April 

: Dear Sir,— I can assure you tliat I ara much honoured by 
your letter, and greatly gratilied by having presented to me so 
charming a volume. It is certainly on the face of it one of the. 
most graceful books of the time, and I congratulate you on the 
taste and judgment of its general form, 

■ Absorbed as I am now with j)r€ssing matters, I have only 
been able to sip passages in leisure half-hours; but J am already 
much struck with the vigour and grace of your verses, and with 
the case and harmony of the rliythm. .lake so many others, I 
am only a believer on trust of the merits of the Mahabharata,^’ 
and ha.ve never liad the courage to face its immense cantos for 
mys(df. I shall read your work through walb great expectation 
and interestf and will write to you again waien I have so done. — - 
Yours very truly, Ekederu: Harrisom. 

Paimcstome, Doicsc’i', 
iSyg. . ■ 

Dear Sir, — I thank you very much for sending me your 
beautiful translation of the Mahabharataf’ which I have heard 
much of, ].)ut have never before become acquainted with. If, as 
you say, your translation is almost a literal one, it is indeed a 
great poem, I am surprised at the clear sequence of the story, 
which is in itself interesting, but more especially in the force and 
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simplicity of the language and the beautiful^ often poetical and 
lofty IdeafL 

I must also express my adminitioii of your beautiful, poetical, 
and rhythmical version in what is to you a foreign tongue. It is 
perfect iy clear and harmonious, and is a pleasure to read; and 
I am sure that, if better known, it would become a favourite 
with English readta*s. I only regret that it has not been issued 
in a more worthy form, wntli better paper and a little more 
margin. You have showed excellent judgment in giving w^hat 
you do translate in full, with brii-f connecting prose summaries. 

I think, however, you should give in notes, or in a glossary at 
the end, the meaning of the various untranslated Sanskrit words 
you introduce in your translation. Also the proper names are ^ 
so numerous that I think, at the commencement of each book, 
the names of all the persons mentioned should be given, with 
their positions, titles, and relationships, as in the dramatis j^cr- 
some of a play. I should like to see a new edition, with illus-, 
trations of the chief scenes like that you have as a frontispiece* 

I seldom go to London now, but shall have great pleasure 
in receiving a visit from you here, should you ever be in the 
vicinity, — Believe me, yours very truly, 

Alfred Wallace. 

Farks'I'one, Dorset, 
A'lank 1S99. 

My dear Sir,— Very many thanks for the copy of the large 
edition of your iraiislalion of the Mahabharata.’’ It is very.» 
elegant and well worthy of the great poem, and 1 hope will have 
a large sale. I waited to finish reading the poem before writing 
to you, and I have also road the earlier books over again with, 
even greater pleasure tlian at lirst. One vrants to know the 
characters and all the chief idea^s of such a poem before it can 
be duly appreciated, hence a second reading is necessary. I 
have noted, while reading, a number of places where I think the 
wording can be improved' or the meaning better expressed, and' 
also a few press errors. I enclose you notes of all these, with 
new readings suggested in many cases, which I hope may be of 
use to you in correcting for a new edition. 

The “Story of Savitri is the gern of the whole poem, and 1 
cannot recall anything in poetry more beautiful, or any higher 
teaching as to the sanctity of love and marriage. We have.' 
really not advanced one step beyond this old-world people in 
our ethical standards, blow fine and lofty, too, is Krish^a^s 
exposition of a kirigls rluties at the end of Book 11 L Draupadfs 
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I'jliiiiii and Dhrita-Rashtra’s lviudn«':.ss are alBo very lliie, and the 
acceptance of ^^lavery by these warlike princes on a point of 
honour is grand, though we may consider it excessive. 

The least satisfactory part of the poem is the fact of 
Dr'aupadi, after iiaving accepted Arjun, becoming the wife of 
Judl'iishthir. Considering hia* chameter, that seems very extra- 
ordinary. Was she married to Arjun or J iidhishlhi r ? : I cannot 
believe that she became the wife of five in common. I wisii you 
had translated the main part of the wedding rereniony. Also 
the great game of dice, wliieh must surely lend itself to some fine 
poetry. Eut, even as you give it, it is a grand poem. — Believe 
me, yours very faithful!}', Ali-red Wat.lack, 

■ ■* ■ 24M’ 1899. 

Dcar Sir, — I thank yrva lieartily for }’om- gift of the interest- 
ing abridgment of the “ iMahabharataC which you have been 
good enough to send me. I arrt reading it with miiclv enjoy- 
ment, having long liad a great curiosity to know something of 
the famous Indian Epic, and being d^ibrirred by my ignorance of 
Sanskrit from studying it in the original You have rendered 
no small service to English lovers of primitive literature in en- 
abling us to form an idea of tiie great Oriental parallel to the 
^Wliad” 

If as I go on I find that any of the observations ’ivlnch occur 
to me in reading yom* spirited version seem worthy of being 
conveyed to you, I will write them to you.- — Believe me, faith- 
fully yours, James Bryce. 

As examples of the many criticisms to which the 
translations gave rise, we may quote the following from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socidy (July 1899) ; — 

It should be judged as a literary effort, nut as historical 
'Criticism. And as literary Ciffort, it is certainly a very great 
success. A generous admiration for the original, and, a warm 
sympathy with its tone, a striking command of vigorous and 
flowing and idiomatic liinglish, a fine sense of rhythm, and a 
real power of poetic imagination have combined to render this 
selection just what it is intended to be — a most interesting and 
attractive way of introducing to English readers what the author 
considers to be the essence of the grand old Indian poem. 



CHAPTER' XVni 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Mr. Dutt was elected to be the President of the Fifteenth 
Indian National Congress held at Lucknow in December 
1899. On his nomination the Indian Nation remarked : — 
A better selection could not he made. By liis learning, 
experience, position, sobriety, and soundness of jiidg*- 
ment, he seems to be specially marked out for the 
honour which it has been decided to confer upon hiiiid' 
The Tribune observed: — ^‘Now the whole country will 
have the opportunity of showing its sense of apprecia- 
tion of liis devoted labours, and we doubt not but that 
it will rise to the occasion.'' 

Some surprise was felt, and not a little hostile criticism 
levelled at Mr. Dutt for accepting the Presidentship of 
the Indian National Congress* But Mr. Dutt had always 
the courage of his convictions. As he explained in liis 
presidential speech, he honestly believed — 

That the National Congress is the only body in India which 
seeks to represent the views and aspirations of the people of 
India as a ■whole in all large and important and im])erial ques- 
tions of administration, and thus does a service to Government 
the vrdiie of which cannot be over-estimated. It is a gain to the 
administration to know what we feel and what wc think and 
what we desire, though our demands cannot always be conceded. 
It is a help to responsible administrators to know in what direc- 
tion our wishes and aspirations tend, though they may not 
always agree with us. I honestly believe, therefore, that you are 
helping the cause of good adminisiralion and good government 
in India by your deliberations year after year. 

And he was not the only retired servant of Govern- 
ment who saw in the Indian National Congress a legi- 
timate and highly useful and patriotic organisation 
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deserving of the sj'mpathy and eaveful couKideraliun of 

Richard Garth, a retired Chief Justice of the highest 
judicial tribunal in India, considered it necessary to 
defend this movement from the attack of Sir George 
Cliesriey in language much more forcible and unre- 
strained than that of I\Ir. Dutt There is no subject, I 
consider, upon which the English Press and the English 
public have been so cruelly and persistently misled/’ 
said Sir Richard. And again 

The Indian National Congress is a large^ influential, a.nd 
irii])Ortaui assembly of earnest and palriotie gentlemen who, 
since 1885, have at the closij of each yea.r niet at one or other 
of the large- centres in India, such as Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, to discuss their [jolllical views and opinions, lliey 
consist of delegates from every pari of India who are duly elticted 
at a number of divisional headquarters. We are told that at the 
Congress meeting in Allahabad in the year 1888, fully three 
millions of men took, a direct part in the election of these 
delegates, who themselves numbered no fewer than 124B. The 
constitution of this important body was thoroiigldy representative ; 
it consisted of Princes, Rajahs, Nawabs, fifty-four members of 
noble families. Fellows of Universities, members of Local Boards, 
and professional men, such as engineers, merchants, bankers, 
joumalists, landed proprietors, shopkeepers, clergymen, priests, 
Professors of Colleges, zamindars, and others. 

1 will tell you wiiat they have done. They liave dared to 
think for themselves, and not only for themselves, but for the 
millions of poor ignorant people who compose our .Indian 
.Empire, They have been content to sacrifice their own interests, 
and to brave the displeasure of Government in order to lend a, 
helping hand to those poor people. They ha.vc had the courage 
and the patriotism to denounce abuses winch have been con- 
demned by public opinion in India and in England, and to vrhich 
the Indian Government appenr to cling with a tenacity which 
seems utterly ificxj)licabk^ 'They have dared fo propose reforms 
wiiich, despite the resistance rd the Government, Iiave been 
approved l;)y Parliament, and to endeavour to stay that fearful 
amount of extravagance Vvdiich has been going on in India for 
years past, and has !)een the means, as some of our best and 
wisest counsellors consider, of bringing our Eastern J£mju!rc on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 
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Mr. Diitfs presidential address received tmanimous^ 
praise both for its substance and its tone from critics of 
all phases of political opinion. It was taken up chiefly 
with the consideration of economic and agrarian topics 
relating to the welfare of the masses, but questions of. 
administrative and fiscal reforms also passed under his 
comprehensive survey. These views will find a place in a 
subsequent section. The Anglo-Indian press was hardly ■ 
less complimentary than the Indian, The Engliskman 
said : — 

The public always expect something good from Mr, Romesh 
Diitt, and in his address at Lucknow, as President of the Congress, 
it has not been disappointed. We hope later to have an oppor- * 
tunily of examining this able and moderate address at greater : 
length. In the meantime, in these days of fomine, the observa- 
tions of so experienced an administrator as Mr. Dutt on the ' 
chronic poverty and indebtedness of a large proportion of thc' 
rural population in India call for more than passing notice. • ' 

The Statesman j in the course of a long leading article/ " 






While we miss from the presidential address, delivered yester- 
day at the annual meeting of the Indian National Congress a,t 
Lucknow, the glowing periods we have become accustomed •, 
to look for on these occasions, Mr, Romesh Chunder Dutf s ^ 
speech is very far from being either characterless or ineffective. 
Taking it as a whole, perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the . 
address is the tone of calm assurance that pervades it. Not 
only is Mr. Dutt convinced that the phase of reaction through 
which Indian administration is at the moment unfortunately, 
passing is destined to prove ephemeral, but he feels confident 
that, in spite of it, the value of the work that is being done by 
the Congress is appreciated by the Government. That such^a, 
conviction should be entertained by a man of Mr. Dutds large- 
experience, is enough in itself to show how great an advance has 
been made since the time, not so very distant, when the Con- 
gress was denounced by nine officials out of ten as a centre, of 
disloyalty. But though the President took what to many of his 
hearers may not improbably have seemed an optimistic view of 
k the situation, and though he declared the main object of his 
- ■ ' address to be practical suggestion rather than criticism, be was 
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:;g:Vif ^s:pO'::i!i'e::iaiicl Tevenue;' asse^sm 

|^^itfni0es'^:and'h Ind'iaiis 'slicHiki/be' admitted: ^ 

§;te'the Executive; Goimcilsy 'a proposal "adopted 'ten;;years ■ 
later by Lord Morley. 

The correspondent of the FiO)ieer wrote (3rd Janua,ry 

1900) . 




. ; M r. Dull, who it rnu.sl be reinembere<l is the only Indin n ue! aie“ 

m3||ML.Who has' .ever' attained : to the: 'rank of 'Commissioner ' in . the 
’■ Indian Civil Service, and who held that positic)!! for tnany yearsj 
'■ is. a tallj commanding-looking man, with an impressive personality 
.and particularly iuielieclual ]}hysiognoo\y. His delivery is quietj 
Lbut intensely convincing. l"he impression at once conveyed by 
. ..'it is that Mr. Diitt niost thorouglily belir'ives in the truth of what- 
ever he may be speakings and that he is resolved that his hearers 
shall do the same. ... It was a very interesting speech ; and as 
, . thoughtful and carefully prepared in its subject matter as it \vas 
S||iifb|^u|pt ;:khd';cQhvincin|^,|E ,its;::'deliyeiy;.' ^ 




ISkSiv^^fe'^diav^ mpthing..: butypraise:::: for :;'the'::^ of . Mr. ' 

' ■ Romesh Chundtr Butt’s admirable presidential address at the 
. Lucknow meeting of the Indian National Congress. It was 
' y restrained in language, moderate in the aspirations it e^^pressed, 

■ and evidently aniojated by a sincere desire to offer friendly and 
helpful criticism upon the policy of the Brilisli administration 
In India. Disagreement from many of Mr. Dutds opinions need 
. ' xiot prevent us from recognising the calm attention lie has 
brought to bear upon the important questions he discussed. 
Ihvo years’ intimate a<'quaiutance with some of the brst pliases 
of public life in England, acting upon a habit of mind already 
moulded by long experience of administrative -work, setans to have 
"" enabled him to ascend from the ordinary Cojugrebs level of 
. " heated controvewsy to a cooler point of outlook. If all the 


orators who make the Congress i hall ring with tlieir bitter 


- harangues %c;ould absorb something of the teniperale spirit of 
V ;.Mn liutt, there would be less disposition in other quarters to 
condemn the tendencies and the influence of the Congress — so 
■ -far as it has any inrluence at all. 
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Madras Standard (27th December) : — 

Public opinion with one voice will, we are sure, declare that 
none was greater than the address delivered by the President of 
the -Fifteenth Indian National Congress. With characteristic 
modesty, Mr. Dutt says that his speech is ‘*the plain words of a 
plain man,’’ and indeed if this means the methodical marshalling 
of facts and the most powerful arguing from incontrovertible 
data, the description he gives of his speech is apt, Mr. Dutt 
uses his iacts and arguments not for the purpose of criticism, but 
to prove the soundness of his own remarks and suggestions. 

India (29th December 1899) : — 

That lie has a command of the English tongue such as most 
Englishmen seek in vain is true. But he is far from having 
therekjy lost his kinship with the people of India, and he has 
taken as the main subject of his address, not the many real 
grievances of hifs educated countrymen, not even tlte evils which 
directly affect all classes, the ivrongs mid sufferings of the. 
(igriadiural fojmlatmr It was a Vvise choice ; for there is no 
one better able to deal with it; and there is no question which 
more profoundly touches the well-being of India, . . . 

But all who admire sound sense beautifully expressed will do ' 
well to read the whole speech for themselves, Mr. Dutt is one 
of those rare men who can keep an even mind amid conflicting 
motives. His official career has not made him dra^v away from 
his own people. His ardour for the popular cause has not made 
him forget the lessons of his official experience. While India 
has sucli leaders, who shall say that her hopes are vain? 

The remarkable effect of this speech, in setting an 
example in moderation and sobriety, was not lost on 
future Presidents ; and the cliange in the tone of the 
Anglo-Indian press was, for a time at least, no less 
remarkable. An illustration of this was afforded,, a year 
later, when Mr. (afterwards Sir Narian) Chandravarkar 
presided over the National Congress at Lahore. The 
Times of India on that occasion spoke of the Congress 
and its President in terms of respect which contrasted 
strikingly with the ordinary comments of the Anglo- 
Indian press, before Mr. Dutf s address had compeUed , 
their admiration, and, it must be confessed, with the 
customary attacks of later years. 



^ja:|^ji|pg:iQof ;':|^ : Congress^' .yastarday^' ty ■ ■ Ite ^ H’on. ■ v Mn- 

Chandravarkarj witliout feeling that the deliherations of that liody 
claim Ilia respectfu] attention of all— whether Cnghshinen or 
naljYtjfg oh'jcials or non-ofticiais — wlio are interested in the well- . 
being of India. Hiat proposition maybe laid (h.n\n lipon the 
broad general ground, that it is foolish and unjust for any intelli- 
gent person to turn aside with indifference from any rea,s<uicd 
statement of the opinions <.jf any man, or class ofmeig wiiu in 
good faith, and in c<?nimaiid of aullientic sources of information, 
endeavour to enlist public inttjresi in tiie well-'b.'.'ing of the 
'.country.', 

regatalS' the spirit of MrdDiiti’s address and his- 
perfectly loyal altitude to Governineul, there was thus 
no qiicslion, Ihoiigli as regards iiie substance of his 
chaiyges against the Indian adininistration, specially on 
flhg;:; connection 'which ' he traced:'^ 'between 
fileyenue policy; of ■ Government and; hflnliyes 
Ihlluraliy ' varipiis/: .dissentient;:; yoic:e;sf'';hodid 
i:;|i'bhA>fficiaL , .Mrc Outt's wiews^'alid ■ the ' criti'eisms ''wlhch ; 
|!|||pe;;bffered:''agaiiisfytliem';wii'l:'^be';€o^n^ 
|iate;;sefetiDii.s,,;;-;'d';';s^ the', Griticism; 

;;d|;;fh;is\;.$peech'/ h:iade' "i3y';;the :Secretary; of ■ 'State^ .Lord 
;©eorge. H'amilto'n, 'in';'an addreS'S, before.vtlie Northbrook' 
Society. V'' ' , 

i read the other day a remarkable speech by no unfriendly 
’..critic of British administration in India. He admitted franldy 
that British administration had conferred great benefits 
on Ilndia and that it v/as conducted for the people ; but he 
wishwd to substitute another phase, that goveriiruent in Inflia 
shoulid be conducted by the people. 

Mir. Dutt was not slow in defending his standpoint, 

l'(i,rnTi iimch llailered by ibis allusion to my sjjeech by a 
frienc’iily critic [said IieJ, but may I ask permission to point out 
that ikowherc in my speech Itave I iwoposed to siibsliiute the 
present form of government in India by a system of government 
by Ihh people'? I vSlated that administnitioo for the people, not 
by thti people, had failed in Europe ; but I added that the con- 
ditions of India are differentj and f admit freely and fully that 
vwe want a strong centralised government here. In that strong 
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centralised goyernment I desired to have some representation, 
of the popular element; I proposed the appointment of one 
Indian member in each Provincial Executive Council, and of 
three Indian members in the Viceroy’s Executive Councih.so 
that the Viceroy, who has the benefit of consulting experienced 
English administrators in his Executive Council, should also 
have the advantage of hearing the views and opinions of a few 
Indian members in the same Council before he decides on 
questions affecting the interests of the people of India. This 
proposal of mine may be acceptable to the authorities, or it may 
not ; but the proposal certainly does not amount to substituting 
the present form of government in India by a system of government 
by the people. 

At the close of the Congress Mr. Dult was entertained 
to dinner at tlie Prince of Wales Hotel, Lucknow, by 
Nawab Mehdi Hasan Fateh Nawaz Jung, who was one 
of the speakers at the Anti-Congress deirionstration lickl 
about the' same time. In the course of the after-dinner 
speech, in which he proposed the health of the delegates, 
coupled with the name of Mr. Dutt, the Nawab said 

Althougli he was separated from his hearers on political 
questions, lie was glad to give an hospiUible welcome to the 
leaders of the Congress, several of whom, including the Presi- 
dent, he had had tlie pleasure and privilege of knowing for many 
years, and all of whom represented the feelings of a large section 
of the educated community. While he disagreed with many of 
their views, he would have been very sorry indeed to have 
associated himself with the petition to the Lieutenant-Govei-^j^'^ 
asking His Honour to disallow the Congress to be 
Lucknow, for they were fully entitled to set forth their opini 
and bad every right to claim an hospitable welcome from 
ijihabited by men of the Muhammadan faith whose hospi^^^^ 
was proverbial. ■ 

.kar 

On the 6th of January Raja Binay Krishna 
Mr. Dutt to an evening party at his house in 
and gave him a great ovaliom Mr. Oldham, 
the Board of Revenue, the Hon. Mr. justice Gurl^^"" 
Banerjea, Raja Pyari Mohan M'ukerjea, and other 
ing citizens of Calcutta were present. 

Mr. Dutt had a lone audience with Lord- CurzdV 
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_ his return tcrCaicultay and pressed two points upon tlicp. 
Viceroy, lu the first place he pleaded for some reason- 
.able limits to the Government demand from land,, both 
in Raiyatwari and in Za.mindarj. iracts—dimits ’which 
would control the operations of Settlement Oliiccrs, and ' 
could be enforced by impartial tribunals. Lord Curzon 
listened conrlccjusly to the facts and arguments urged, 
f fvpromised- '^ give: them ' considerationj but was 'nbt''pre-*.; 
pared with an iiTiiiiediale reply, in the second place 
i\fr. Dull pleaded (or scane share lor his countrymen in 
the control tind direction of the adniinistrati.un srune 
room in the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and of 
the Provinces. Tfiere was some debalc on this poiiily 
s-s'^ind -Lord Curzon closed- it by asking the question -wliiGli 
:yosbe;- has '.eften asked ' since- , ^^-After. ■ali-,’' is ■. not thetrote:; of.^' 
one man the best form of rule for India 

Mr. Diitt followed up his verbal representations with 

Ilyhye qpen-deltei*s^:tQ;-Eord. CiU'ibub 

letters dealt with the Central Provinces, Madras, 
||Jid-iSd::Cbii:gress;'f -speech 

•: launche’d him into that memorable controversy about 
Land Settlements and the poverty of trie agricultural 
classes, which engaged him during most of his slayrin 
IfPEurope.^^ 

On the 23rd February 1900, a great demonstration 
held in Calcutta, and Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, on 
jpaif of the citizens, of Calcutta, presented him with 
--.v^ig-pA'hdd ress, . ' tb e' - iinpor tan t; ' ' passages, of wh ich were^' : .as - 
shoiiltlows 

yhVe are aware tliai one of tliu inincipal reasons c>ryoiir eniiy 
i'renvait from the Indian Civil Service was 0 desire- 10 ruore 
1 did to your count;ry, and an anxiety to direct the atltuition of 
frien(| rulers to the aspirations and grievances of the people of 
that: i|ia from a position of greater freedom. 1 ?he way in which 
presci| have employed your time since your retirement has fully 
by tl'KliOed the wisdom of that step. You have, within a short lime, 
by thqc much, through -the pre.ss and the platform, to infonii the 
ditioiughtened public opinion in Bingland on some of. the most 
we wahtuitous questions of Indian administration. . . . I'or these 
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services and labours, so disinterestedly and ungrudgingly rendered, 
your grateful countrymen elected you President of the Fifteenth 
Indian National Congress — the highest office in the gift of the 
people of this country. 

Your services to literature have been no less conspicuous. 
Y'oii have considerably enriched our national literature by your 
works of fiction — presenting an important period of our past 
history in a most vivid and attractive form. By your scholarly 
and faithful translation of “ Rig Yeda,’’ you have helped to 
diffuse a wider knowledge of its treasures among our country- 
men. Your masterly exposition of Ancient India in your his- 
torical works, and your rendering of our great national epics into 
English verse have served to interpret to the nations of the West 
the India of the past and to evoke an interest in the India of 
the present. 

On tlie occasion of the presentation, Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea made a short speech, from which we give 
an extract:— 

Mr. Dutt has been in the service of Government, but the - 
service which he ha5^ now entered upon is higher and nobler than 
even the most distinguished service to which he belonged— it is 
the service of his country and of his countrymen. Mr. Dutt has 
been honoured by the Government. But what higher honour 
could there be than the approbation and the gratitude bf one's 
own community? What are titles and decorations— what are 
powers and principalities — what is even the splendour of a great 
name, compared to the love, the gratitude and the admiration of 
those in whose midst one’s lot is cast ? These, the choicest of 
earthly blessings, enjoyed by the favoured of the gods, are 
Sir. May you long live to enjoy them I 

Mr. Dutt made a brief and characteristically 
reply : — . 

^ ; '■ ■ ’ 

Your kindness and your appreciation will live in my men f be . 
through years of future toil and endeavour. I shall remen>esB-- 
that you did not forget your humble fellow-worker, who sh^ited;! 
your aspirations, and shared your endeavours during year;^}Q^'" 
absence from his country ; and I shall remember that on|]^^j 
return amidst you, you extended to him the hand of kiyme 
appreciation and of brotherly love. There are ties whichf 
stronger than the ties of blood, and they are the ties of con^l 



the ties which bind all castes and creeds in India as one united 
; people, and these are the lies which will nerve our hands and 
strengthen our hearts in our future endeavours. (Cheers.) 

Bombay,: on ' iris way do England, .' .be: ' received ; 
riiiotlier ' ovation,'. '' ^:Sir ; Plierozshah Mehia. presided at -'a'' 
:.meetiiig: in tlie Bombay Presidency 'Associalion Koonrs- 
On' the. ■:14th of '.March, when the AssO'Ciation:': :conve\HK:^^ 
:their:,' cordial' wishes and.' 'greetings to-, Mr. Diilt,' ' His 
::repl'y concl'uded .with these 'Words ' 

I'his lime to-morrow 1 sliall be on the sea on my way to 
ii’avrope, but wherever I oiay be, your aims and aspirations shall 
■ be mine, your endeavours sball'be 'niy endeavours, and we shall 
work in a common purpose and a common object, for the 
happiness and prosperity and good government of the common 
motherland. 

ytt .'But ' the , time for :at'fresli ,vpi'lgrim'age .. to:"EuFopd. 1 iad: 
;;:;dbrpe, and on/theVi4tl:V:-Marchy,on'., the- ..eve o.f:'.his. depar- 
iiEwr ote; to Eisteld^ 

-■■ ■ To-monTnv I go on board th^ steamer and leave India. J 
■cannot help feeling sad at going a^vay from all of you, alone I 0 
Europe, and look forward to next winter w'hen I shall meet you 
■yall. again. ■ 

On the 15111 March he boarded,' the steamship 
anU reached London on the ist Aprih 



CHAPTER XIX 


1900 AND 1901 

^H^VVMINES” AND ‘^ECONOMIC HISTORY” 

I 

I HAVE hardly arrived here before I find myself in the very 
thick of my work. There was an important debate in the IToiise 
of Commons two days ago, about the Indian famine and land 
assessments referred to in niy Congress speech. 

The debate of which Mr. Dutt speaks in this passage 
took place on the night of the 3rd Aprils when Sir. 
William Wedderburn moved that 


In view of the grievous sufferings which are again afllicling 
the people of India, and the extreme impoverishment of large 
masses of the population, a searching inquiry should be instituted 
in order to ascertain the causes which impair the cultivato^^^ 
power to resist the attacks of famine and plague, and to 
the best preventive measures against future famines. /‘'■an*'''' 

In the course of this debate Mr. J. M. Mi the 

^observed-:— 

They all acknowledged that the Indian Government.kar , 
doing exceedingly good work ill coping with the famine, fhe 
what they complained of was, that it had become the habit cress 
Indian Government and the India Office too much to trea,ted'- 
famine that occurred in India as an act of God for which ne^hx' 
was responsible, to say that there were no deep-seated 
which brought about famines of this kind, and that those . 
ought not to be inquired into with the view of providing a 



It wui^ 'also during this debate that Lord , Geer gc 
Haniilton said : — 

A good deal of tlie speeches that had been made had been, 
devoted to the question of land assessment* and the member for 
.FliiU had rejU'odiiced several of the arguments ami figures which 
a well-known Jlengal genlleimui, Mr. Romesh ! Hit ij rea ntly used 
in a speech delivered by him as President of the National 
(.k>ngress. Mr. Duit was a gentknnan who liatl fserved w^iih 
, distinction in the Indian Civil Service. lie had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. Ho had communicated with him on various 
matters, and when, Ihereforti, he saw that Mr. T)utt had made 
definite statements of fact in order to show that the limd assessments 
in certain piarts of India were too higli, he at once paid the most 
careful attention and gave the most careful invesligalion to these 
figures and statements. . 

■ The Secretary, 'of ^fState'sv'GriticishisghfssP 
pghtatementsy and'’:MrVDutt'sTepiy,>vylJId:Je/refeiu"^ 

1,1;,:;;/;. f An other 

MacDonnell, now Lord MacDonnell, in closing the de- 
bate upon the United Provinces budget for i89ri"-i90o, 

, also challenged some of the statements made by i\!‘r, 
'in;'I'iis Congress,- speech,' ;■ /Reference haS' 'been: made- 
vfrio, These v'e^ .in -The ' section., -qn -.Mr,-: Uiitt-S;,/ 

economic views. 

_ Apart from any direct benefit to the country which 
Mr, Dutt might have rendered by calling the attention 
an&f the riding authorities to these grave and important 
Igrarian problems, the Indian public npprecialed tlic 
pdirect advantages that must arise by so able an 
Idvocacy of tlieir cause* Even the /Vtwrr was 
ppreciative : — 

I Mr. DiiU has set in motion an interesting and inslruclive 
introversy. It is not every one who can inducts a 'jjeutenont- 
jovetnor to take up a challenge publicly thrown dmvn. 

And M,r. Dutt was not' the man to let the grass grow 
iider his feet. 

' I- The vdiole official wmrld in England and India, [I'^e wr-ote to 
ili^fp;'brith:erj;,ii,;bv^erwheI'med:-,bybM;^ 


Government about over-assessments of lands. I hear that th^ 
India Office here is quite upset, and is looking' up figures and 
documents. I will give them no rest, but will prove the charge 
to the hilt. I am going to bring out a popular and readable 
book on the subject, including ray letters to Curzon and a lot 
of valuable documents and pi-oofs. That book will be in the 
hands of every Englishman and every Indian who wi.shes to study 
the Indian land questions. 

n 

In July 1900 the book styled Famines in India'' 
appeared, and Mr. Dull distributed the book widely to 
public men of all shades of public opinion with a cover- 
ing letter 

I feel persuaded that Englishmen of all parties are anxious 
to take effective measures to prevent, as far as ivS humanly 
possible, such terrible calamities in the future. It is in the hope 
of indicating the real causes of the poverty and wretchedness of 
the Indian cultivator and labourer, and of suggesting means to 
improve their condition and making them more resourceful and 
.self-relying, that I have published this work in the present year. 
And I trust that the present century will not expire without some- 
steps being taken, as was done in the last century, to improve the - 
condition of the people of India. 

Many appreciative and able criticisms of the booW^ 
appeared. Of the important part it played in educatiiV^v/ 
the British democracy to take interest in Indian subjeeff fj? 
the Dfniy Chronicle observed : — 1 1 

' \ '■ 

'fhe great extent and severity of the present famine, follow!; 
so rapidly upon that^of 1896-7, conclusively shows that 
thing requires to be done towards preventing famines in Inf|| 
What that ^something is the Englisli democracy, knowing lit||t|e 
of India, cannot be expected to divine. But we are all 
nowadays that without the driving force of the democra||^ 
behind, a government does nothing. The Cabinet MinisM.^^’ 
shuffles his re.sponsibility on to the shoulders of the “ man in 
streetf^ It is necessary, therefore, for the man in the streetfr|,^ 
learn something about Indian famines, their cause and 
in order that he may cast the weight of his vote into the ' 

.scale. For this purpose nothing could be better than the 



On Indian famines which Mr, Dutt has just published in the form 
ol some open letters to I,ord Corzon, It is thoroughly informed, 
welhreasoned and tenipcrale ; it tells the incjuiring man exactly 
whai he ouglit to know. 

The same paper praised the moderation of Mr, Diitt's 
"demaiids: 

]\!r. Dut! is wise ; he has Icarni the wisdom of raorlejalion. 
There v/rts a time wlien his panaasa for (amines was a permanent 
Settlement for the 'wliole of Inilia, ImU that was a, hopelessly Utopian 
project which he has now discarded as beinii; outside the region 
of immediate possibility. Englishmmij who are a |wactical race 
thUhsdves, will commend this evicktnee of practicrdiiy in Mr. 
Dutt. lie now contents himself with setting up lire more 
moderate standard of Northern India, 'fhal is a pedectly fair 
and reasonalde proposal. What the Ciovernment does in two 
provinces, which are not thereby made too prosperous, should 
be done in the remainder of India. It may be argued that the 
Government must have the revenue somehow, and if it does not 
tall on the people in one way it will in another. But a sufficient 
saving could be effected by treating the Indian Army on its 
proper footing, as pait of the Imperial Army, We are now pay- 
ing 5s, a day to Australian troops in South Africa, but until, 
recently ^ve refused the Indian soldier his ordinary pay of 3d. 
a day wdien serving outside India, and even now, in time.s of 
peace, ^ve make India pay for Imperial well as local necessities. 
These are some of the inequalities in our government of India 
Trhicii Mr. Dull rightly lays bare, while his statement is not so 
partisan as to cause distrust in his judgment 

,'l The limes had the following notice of the book : — 

^ Mr. R. C, Duli“s volume is extremely opportune at the 
preyi»--nt time, and his position, that an exeessive* land tax renders 
thei agricultural population unable to face two or three successive 
yejcrs of drought, calls at least for careful exurai nation. .Tim 
^a1.Dject is enm upon wliich it is difficult to dogmatise, not 
only Owing to the various circumstances of th(‘ geognipibical and 
political divisions of the Indian continent, but because there is 
unlimited scope for individual discretion in enforcing systems, 
winch in themselves clilTer widely in different provinces. It is, 
however, most desirable that the main features sliould be 
succinctly stated within a reasonable compas.s, and ’without 
details. Should Mr.^ Dutt succeed in eliciting from the 




Pilllilllfxj 

iiiiii?d 


cmment a brief and popular answer, he will have' 
service to a cause which he and all friends of India 
t heart, even though some of his positions may be 

inchester Guardian :~ 

tical value of the letters lies perhaps in their specific 
0! reform rather than in the exposition they o-ive of 
of the s)’stem_ criticised. One of the gravest defects 
re rent doctrine, and one with which Mr. Dutt only 
s, IS that It affords a stimulus instead of a check to 
And m the case of India the e.xpenditure lies outside ' 
anp. the existence, of an automatic incitement to 
strikes at any hope of fiscal balance and sanity. 

Uy News quoted the authority of the Fi 
t the Bombay Council (1900), who 
us been accustomed to poverty, but 
ig destitution as we are now suffering 
rerwhelraing”; also of Sir William H 
Viceroy s Council declared, “ The f 
culty in relieving the peasantry of D 
the fact that the assessments did not 
1 tor the cultivator to .support himsel 

^ and, furthi 

.. Elliott, “The majority of the I 
io not know from year’s end to year’s 
to have their hunger satisfied.” It 
Fhe famine question resolves itself h 
reform and I'econstruction in every de 
Indian service, and first and chiefly ii 
ather systems, of rent and revenue.” 
pies of the high intellectual standpe 
a joprnalispa may be quoted the crii 
red m thetoolurans of the Pioticer 
Mary Gazette. The former reriiarked 

h Chunder Dutt, C.I.E., is indebted to the ( 
mpre,ss for position, income, and decoratic 
Id it mcon.sistent with his self-respect to t 
essions about the administration of that C 
winch would amount to a political darwer 
to the readiest possible correction 





iiiiiisissiSiiiiittiil^^^ 

But for British rale in India, Mr. Diitt, with all his ability. ^ • 

eon id not have hoped to rise above the position, |Krlia|3s, of 
Aniii under sonic MiihamrnacUin or 'Mahratta Sardar. His salary 
might ha\e been 50 rupees a rnontli with pickings. To the 
British Government he owes education, opiioriunity, higli ofhcej 
dignity, large pension, and the freedom to mrdign it. 

Here axe some of the opinions of private friends riiul 
critics. Prince Kropotkin wrote 

Thank 5’ou very much for the book. It Is one of those which 
are sure to produce a deep i m press! (m. . . . The cosiditicmH of ’ ’ 

your agricultural populations are awfully, lerrihly similar to those 
of Russian peasants, and 1 now will often think that wdialever 
' wx-i do in Russia, for awaking the consciousness of the agrarian 
' evil— and anywhere iii lilurope as -well — will be in mi indirccUvay 

for hundreds of millions of .people ivboin we cannot approach , '■ 

■’without feeling love for them. 

have deceived’ the’ :c^ 

which you have been good enough to send me. it will be most 
useful to me to have in so concise a form a reasonable and well 
— dnfornied statement of the views of the school of opinions whom 
represent. . . . —Yours faithfully, Curzon, 

I The following is from Sir John B, Phear:— 

I MaRCCJUi,, W. ExMurTjX 

\ i”,/// j/jjfi/.u' igca 

-1:1 H E AK ■ ROMRSH r eHUNbEH.' ■ 

cordial thanks for the copy of your very valuable book Famines 
in/India,’^ with whicli you have kindly presented me. It deals 
wilth a subject, n;xmely, Govern ment Revenue, in which I liuve 
aUbays taken considerable interest, and it is impossible, I think, 
to exaggerate the importance of the economic qiieslioris wliich 
yol,i ixmte the Governinent to solve. I quite acquiesce in the 
vidw’ presented by you in the Iasi sentence of your preface. 

' India is plainly suffering from impovcrisluneiit caused by the b,' 

‘fMf/mmu drain out of the country of industrious products with- 
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out return, the burden of which by reason of the revenue system 
falls mainly on the cultivating peasant. To moderate the drain' 
means to lessen the gain of the foreign ruling class — to re-adjust 
the land revenue system or rather systems, and to put them upon 
a fair and equitable footing throughout, means to diminish the 
total revenue, and to render great reduction of expenditure neces- 
sary. Who is prepared to undertake or to initiate this double 
task ?■ ' ■ 

I see only too clearly the magnitude of the existing evil ; but 
I confess that I am not sanguine as to any serious abatement 
of it being effected under a non-parliamentary Government.— 
Believe me, dear Mr. Dutt, with reiteration of thanks, yours very 
truly, J, B. Phear. 

F'roin tlie late Chief-Justice oi Beiigal : — 


Dear Sta, — I congratulate you heartily upon the book you 
have lately published, ^‘Famines in India,” I sincerely hope 
that it may be thorougiily read and appreciated both here and in 
India. If you will allow me to say so, I think you have been 
far too merciful to the Government of India and your branch of 
the service. But for the .selfish and utterly mistaken greed and 
avarice of the Government, and their persistent obstinacy in 
■clinging to the old system of temporary settlements, famines 
would have become far less severe, if they had not in great 
measure disappeared long ago. ... I hope the. Indian Press 
will ta,ke the question up, and the English Press too, but the latter 
are so lukewarm upon Indian matters that I fear it is no use tc. 
look for any help from them. — Yours truly, 

■ ■ Richard 

-'■lit 




If::; 

Garth, f J 


PTom a 
meat : — 


former Secretary to the Bengal Goveni 


DiCAR Mr. Dutt,— 1 have to thank you for a copy of yc|-/a]r 
excellent book on ^''Famines in India,” which I have read wi|.ith 
great pleasure and interest. You make out an unanswerable castfe, 
which is all the stronger for the moderation with which it is ]mat 
forward. I am inclined to lay stress upon this, as I think thiiaf 
the diatribes of such reformers as Mr. liyndman offend equaMly, 
against good taste and accuracy of fact, and thus do more hari'm 
than good, Y^our book (like your Presidential Address to f|he 
Congress) is entirely free from this blemish, and must commeifid 




Jtself to tlic sober judgment of all who take an interest in iho 

I0;|:mttihg'-oxcessive;'larid Tei'enue;;'.^ 

. iiicnts in the foreground as a me hi cause of Hie impoverishnamt 

7mJ7 .upofi'&w 

needed ' and -becmise^red^fcHon '0^Imtd^ -msessmeM fUMSt^ 

’furessnHiy lead to retreiichmefd in e.xdenJtture, 1 havi,' lf)iig been 
of opinion that the I^crrnanent Settleirienl ougdit to lie made 
general throughout India (except iierhaps in some specially 
backward provinces); but I fear there is little prospect of this. 
}3ut I should lio[)C tliat your book ivill have some influence upon 
Lord Curzon, wlio, with all his faultS} is at least a strong Viceroy 
eVith .a will and policy- of his own. . . c —Believe me to remain 
most sincerely yoursj, If. j. ILin Norns. 

M'y irEAR SiRj — 1 am much obliged U) 3 a'>a for a co[,)y of 
your book oii Iisdian fanii}iv.'S. It is a sulyiect which I, in 
common with all serious Englishmen, view wilii deep des[)Oii- 
dency and ahnust with despair. But it is also a subject on 
:^hich;'I luive. no ■personal JjriGwledgc.e:f:':.;:p—d/.am;f yours 
yfuliy, ;■ dp.. fp ;y;;FREO 

l\Mi RSTc v: , DuRsivr, 
rw* 

. Dear Sir, — Many thanks for sending me your hook on 
/Mrumiines in India’’; with its numerous appendices and sta^ 
tistics, it is of great value, and will be an indispensable book of 
^..reference on vaxious questions relating to the social atid economic 
**^nidition of India, and our (mis)goveriuiient of it. — Yours 
;d^.';ry;truly,' ■;'/ .A ^lfred R. WAixACEr:: ' 


■f'y; ■■^■^r'ofesspr : Mas’dMulior died'foiY' ' t’h 
^ ''ico?’ ■ ^ OB,';,N(:vventbor -ajrc! ' Mr. the ' English 

SGciety^'deiiyeredyit sh C)Tt' add^ In; the; course 
Ogp;||m;:Speeeh;J;ie;^ 

I do not exaggerate facts. Sir, when I state that, for a ]EU’iad 
of 4:entury, rn^r exjuntryrnen have lorsked ipnm Professor 

Muller not only as the best interpreter of rmdent .Endian 
philosophy and religious thoiiglit in Eiiror)e, but 
truest friend of the people of modern India. For half 
t^;htiiry they have watched his literary lobuiirs w'ith admiration ; 
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they ' have hailed his noble vindication of modern India with . ‘ 
gratitude; and they have regarded liim with feelings of affection 
and of love, heightened by the long distance from which" they 
contemplated his sympathetic work. And the few of my country- • 
men who had the privilege of approaching him and knowing him 
personally, have found in him a true and devoted friend. 

On the 2oth November he wrote an important letter . 
to the Government of India, reviewing some of the 
principles laid down in the Government Resolution of 
the 5th October on the Nagpur Settlement 

His last act of the year was the joint memorial which 
he, together with several well-known Anglo-Indian 
ofiicials, presented to the Secretary of State on the 
2ist December, praying for a limitation of land tax in 
India. On the 20th he wrote home to his friend, Mr. 

B. L. Gupta : am trying also to get a few retired 

civilians to join me in a moderate and respectful repre- 
sentalion to the Secretary of State on this subject. 
Reynolds, late Secretary of Bengal, agrees with me 
exactly, and he and some others have promised to • 
join me/^ 

But, in spite of the busy life he led, he did not find 
it easy to suppress the promptings of his heart for his 
home rind the clear ones he had left behind. 

My dearest Kamala, — ... I was amused to read r 
baby^s taking kindly to Mr. Sen, mistaking him for me. It ; 
be a happy day indeed for me when I am able to come andn ^ 
amongst all your children again. And I am resolved it 
be next winter, if not earlier, i am not happy, even in 
midst of all my %York, separated from all of you. 1 feel lonel^ci .; 
times, and think that life was never meant to be all work anc||i^ ■ 
social and domestic enjoyment, — i am, your loving father, 

Romes hA| 

At the end of 1900 he spent a few days in Wales 
was a guest of Lord Stanley of Alderrey?-, and 
January he went to Sir John Phear's splendid p'-p/ 
in Devonshire. Sir John was a , good Libera!, 
organised two meetings, at which Mr. Dutt spoke. W f 







iiS.®liiiiillf:li8 

tsMagi;' 

■^:;:,ti'e::fcliairy and' ; tl^e: 'Otli er;at^ ■ExMontli.: ■: ::V ■ "■ . ■ ' ' . . ■ ■ ' * ': 

:T,j?';;.'He/:was -ei^ Liberal, and ■ 

. .Radical Club to ilie general meeting . of . the. Natiojial 
.djbera! : ■Federation heki at^ Rugby; ,At ;..Diie ' of'': the , 
;":sessions:of the .Federatioii^ on the, motion ' of Mr.' Duttj 
\:^mcQnded by Mis,s Garlanch itwas' resolved, ,■ :■■*■.:' 

:ddiat':tfjisj:Tieeting deplores :th:e - soccessio?!’ of severe famines- 
■;,whkh, have caased the: deaths, of- millions 'of -people in 'India, in' ; 
'■;:reci;ent years, and.considers J.t necessary to prevent the recurrence' ■ 
V of yuch severe :€alamilies by moderating 'the land tai, extending. 
::irrigatioii; wot'ksj' ' aiici relieving - as ;far as possible ^ the annual 
hI>UMensp.me ''drain orr - the financial resources of Indiaj Which.'- 
iffapOverisbes the people- of that country. , 

g;:; ;.A Gonference','Of aii'the'Iiidiaos^ residentdiltheflJitit^ 
cRingdom was lielci - in : t!ie; Westmirisfer .Palaeei' -H 
i'^pder t!ie;presid:en€y;'of-';Mr,;-pad'#imi-iNaDf^ 
;:Jgp|i.;May :-.i 9 aXy:..kIied^'^ ^ about „ttie -fi n aricial ■ 'aiidc; 

y^iWiaii,ijpoyerty 'In ■ :tb dia; tvyre' ^ 

;:p|esentf---aMy^ 

Mb-nday^.: 2'4th . Juti'e x'gbi^ ' Mi:..;Dutt Joined:^ iir the'- 
'.^■■d,iscu'Ssion,'that followed the: reading of a paper by Mr'...S. "■ 
,;;&Thorburn; late Financial Gonimissioner of; the Pniijaby 
-.entitled Agri-coia;; ,Fiedi.vi-v^ describing . the :genekis ■■ 
.and history of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. The -' 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney presided, and amongst ^ 
those present were Lord Re:iy, Lord Siuidcy of Ahierieyi 
-'James' ■:Lyalh-;-;Sir Charles:, Stevens^ and 'others*-"'.. .-Mr;:; 
;,''"E)iitbsaid.'a.";'- 'rb.;-/"-' 

-.-y .'He -would mot Judge a' Bill which' he" 'had - not seen.-' '.'Bui: . .on';''- 
; 'broad;eGpn(>miC'grouii<,is;'ha'' maiiAaiued 'that failure ;. must -.attencl ■ 
v';.;.;®!,}?;;,'" effort.' which adught 'to' -save the'; cultivators "by coniscatiug .. 
:::-'their', rights fand; lowering.'; thU' value" 'Of^ their property. . ' ' Ecosioi|ik, : 
":lkrs: which ;;{;)||rated"elsawherehpemte ■ ,!t.'was.;Somee::- 

■;"ti.mes: s-aid ■ -f^^^ciiltivators :in ■ India;' .were' like- ' children* ' Th^;'" 
yrhigh t ' , be ' ign^xnt .. ■ aiid;”''aiiperstil;ious;, ■ btih -taicen:'' geoeraHyj- - they 
"..Wem.-- conscious -;;of:' their::- owii': interests "an-d-, keen .-'-in.: i defending 'V 
itlidin. What ; th% - wanted"waS'"a;moderate' assessment.; and;: dldar - ;, 
ifi^r.tsj;-;;which'"th'ey . were,;:a!')te , to-';'''defeiM.'''^:';.'He':.did:'''-ii#.. 'Wish ...: 
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make any remains about the Punjab Actj but the extension of 
this Act to the rest of India would be a calamity. . ■ 

■ ■ y - ihe.' 29th', jii lie'' Mr*, i Dutt' spoke before; ;:tlie ; M 

Society^ at Clifford's Inn^ on the causes of the poverty' 
of the agricultural classes. 

All the time he was compiling materials for his next 
great work, The Economic History of India.'' On the 
loth May- he wrote to his brother : — 

I at last see my way to compile something like an economic 
history of India in two or three volumes, as I have secured a 
magnilicent collection of Indian Blue Books and State papers in 
200 stout folio volumes, full of valuable information. An 
economic history dealing only with the people during the 150; 
years of the British rule will supply a real need, and wdli reveal 
facts which are very often passed over in silence in political his- 
tories. But it is a work of years, and I do not know when, if 
ever, it will be compiled. 

On the i8th July 1901, he left England for Norway, 
and took a short holiday in that delightful and interest- 
ing country. He returned to England on the 2nd of 
August. 

On the i6th of August the Indian Budget debate 
took place, and Lord George Hamilton once more 
challenged the opinion that land assessment had any- 
thing to do with famines, quoting in support the opinioii 
of the last Famine Commission. the same time/' 

he observed, 1 readily admit that it may be that the 
rise under resettlement may sometimes be too sudden, 
and that here and there assessments may have been 
too high. And it is further an undoubted fact that the 
indebtedness of the occupier in many places is a serious 
economic and political danger." 

Mr. Dutt went' to Glasgow on 2nd September xgoi/ 
and returned to London on tlie 12th. At Glasgow, in 
connection with the Glasgow International Exlnbition/ 
a course of lectures on India was arranged by the 
Glasgow International Assembly. Sir Jolm Jardine 
delivered the first lecture, and Mr, Dutt the second. 
He took as his subject : ^'Indian Industries, Trade and 
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i£)i ^/andrfe 

; Detober^':ie;-:Spd1va.:::iii;:'’i 

::;fci:v^rb0b1/-;wh liiissell',:|}residecl -over' a 

distiiiguihhcc! assenihlvj among Vvlu>m wctT ^!r. and Mrs. 
:ltev;C>, Bonnerjea. ' "The cliairnian said i-- i 

;Th^^ was^a great,' deal- indeed to ' lameiit; in the .past: iii ; the 
Ipathy /'with ; -which occurrences- as:-- they ' 'had .:-to ■ <it!jilore 
-had , been regra'ded. I-t ' wais . ' alinost- a proverb in lii-i s coiiBtry 
thah. Indian -■ailiirs had not ; received the atteiitioo- to. which; 
ilieit'- magnitilde and - tlie . erxteiit to wvhich - Iiiciia 'wars 'bound up' 
hoiioor- and credit 'eotitled ■. them. - Let them make- 
very ■ outset the. resdliition' that that meeting should -rfc 
.the., beginning of a different’ slate of ihingSj at all events, as 
mgarded . themselves. ^ - 0 .. ; 


The speeches at Glasgow and Liverpocd were two 
of the most important'' delivered by Mr. Dutt in 
Englandj and in them he coioprcvssed most of his 
economic and agrarian vietvs* Of the Glasgow speech/ 
; Sir )' ■ H- or ade 

of Agriculture and Technical Instriiclion) remarked 
Tf,dehriied--m'ore/abo-Bt d'ndiah ’.dcdrio 
Ipteres-li'iig''Glasgow''feGture tliaii: r:,'e,ver'’kiiew befdred', 
T:-''':-'-'^-On' the'.,i8tli' .November' lie WTOie ’io-his- brother 


’^Brother,^ :;am' -glad-'. you-, Ii,kecl " 'my', Glasgow,' 
speech. Since then you riiny have read my JJvc-'rpool Kpecdu 
1 have Kucceeded in doing oru*. thing. Liberal newspaiuTS in 
this country and even officials- in India fed that Ihe land 
tax in India, is oppressively severe^ ami causes poverfy and 
'fehfmas. ' .Even -'.Sit , A.;.' -MiicEonneli ih', ;his,/ feimno- /Beport- 
speaks of the heavy land tax, o.nd its rigorous ijxaclitui as a 
^dabsh::;bf--::the'.nnble tb|r;xoltivatorsv y And T '. c:[uoteci: 

'speech:: as -dher lriuJiip .-iny'- 'agitation, 

ydh: tliiSv:';subfcct/'wM beforev:- : ' f 

^■y;:.:i::T/::hm/I:ertain',.’:ro'/TpiBh:/;^ ;|perh,apy:..:-:i:ri 

JiWh^ry) -as -Wdhh/hsfdy.'- -f -Economicftllst^ 
;!pfcssfyA^oursfafteCtioha-telyj/^ / 


. On the 23rcl November a 'Conference of the-'indians 
residing in. the United .Kingdom was held at Palaccv 


'Bnder;':::4l;m:';ch^ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Its object was to- adopt a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for India in regard 
to, dhe^ Bombay ' Land^Revenue;, Amendment,' - Act; ■, 

iirst resolution was moved by Mr. Dutt. 

About this time there was formed in London the 
Indian Famine Union, with the object of inquiring 
into the causes of Indian famines and adopting measures 
for their prevention. It was at the instance of this body 
that a memorial was addressed to the Secretary of State 
for India early in January 1902, to institute inquiries 
into the economic condition of India. Its signatories 
were a very impressive list, and contained the names 
of some of the foremost men in England, such as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Liverpool, 
and the Dean of Manchester, 

hi the same year he had an important controversy 
with the Secretary of State, Lord George tiamiltoii, . 
about the Bombay Land Revenue Bill He at first 
strenuously opposed the passing of the Bill, and after 
the Bill was passed in India he pressed for the suspen- 
sion of the Bill for two years, on the analog}!^ of a 
similar postponement in the case of the Assam Labour 
Act. But his efforts did not bear any immediate fruit. 

He was more fortunate, however, in his intercession 
with the Secretary of State on behalf of Mr. Rangachari," 
an eminent scientist and scholar, for the Professorship 
of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, Madras, a post 
which the Local Government had proposed to be 
abolished. After thC' ,ajip.blntment, Mr.-Rangachari^-thi': 
editor of the Hindu ^ wrote to Mr. Dull thanking him 
warmly for the eminent service he had rendered to the 
cause of education in Madi'^as. 


IV 

The book upon which he was working so hard 
appeared early in 1902, under the title of Economic 
History of British India/' and received an appreciative 
welcome. We quote a few of the press reviews. 



:[;^':;;:;:Mr^:'r)iitt is'' to- ■be/congratulated ' on ■ Ills'' undeitabi’ng. ’ \ W'Hile; 
there :^'bas; :beem' a ■ surfeit 'of ; books 'otv:' Indian .war and policy., the ' 
economic history of the people of Iiidin has yrl to be writtein Mr, 
■Butt"'bas -brought .bis. narratife blown j:o.i the - year -of -Qiieeir 
't/ictoriab accession, . ■ We trust • he ■ may continue it'. '.tb ■these, 
first 5^ears of a new century. It is staitliug to think that the 
■impressive language- - in w'bich Edmund 'Burke .deplored;,, the: 

. ^"'economic drain of Indiab reso-urces o .h'lindred and twenty ■ 
^years.^ ago- may, with -but ' a few incidental alt:erati.o:os5,be.'ap' 
plierl to the out flow of tu-day,. 

' The Manc^^^ course of' a loiigOnu 

;;hrtietepsaid - 

'several, respects this will rank .as' the most : valiiab 
decent books on -British. India. ■ Ibesenting' a ■■ close record .'of ^ 
^agriculture and land settlements, trade; and mmiiifacluring in- 
dusiries, finance, and adnf nistralioo from the rise of British 
.power:, in .-i 75:7 .to .the; ^accession -of r^ietbriaidt:' Wiihishesc 
d 0 ::,,miich^.' .that -is Mother. wisp' '.'my steribusfi'ii;:^^^t 
;pf 'buf.:gi-eat;;::Bastern,:-Etnpira;':'/.>--Bblib.wi^ -of .-- thef 

vCpitpany';,': and '■ . ''tbe\ .Teport s of ' . 'the ■ House of ;' ;C,omnion.s . ^Com ' 
::hii|teos,'..''Mr. - Butt;'V:has';,:wove;n -■ an : intelligible. .::'histoty '. of the ■ 
;:ecohbmie:policy of the Company, , the ■a.c'CuT.acy 'aiid ' impartiality : 
of wdiich can hardly be questioned. The net result is some- 
iwhat 'to exonerate, our -recent yiolicy 'at the expense of the’ 'past,:. 
: under which' the' spoliation 'of the peasantry and ' thee destruc-^ 
tion of the finer native industries may be said to have formed 
■ pait...' of The' : system, :of- .government. Mrv\D,u'ltT :.book, however, '. 
is by no means framed as an indictoient of British rule ; no 
: writer - has^. accorded a ^ fuller; or" .more"- eoth'u’siastic: ■test;imGriy.,:To-; 
tlie Ijibours of such enlightened ami puhlic-spiriled adrninist.ra- 
'fors ..as;Munro., .Mbl'co,lnij and:,Eiphinstone,r and .to ; excellent ; 
intentions which have animated not a few of tiie most unsuc 
: cassfui ’ -experi ments. -' ;' ^ If :w 6 f-have ' ■feiii.-ed, , as" ' assuredly v'e have, 
to maintain the comlitions of an assured livelibiood fear greah 
masses of the population of India, it is bi^caiise vre have iiuill; 
uipoii::' the::;evi-I.. /policy ''.hequeathed by ;a .tradingycompan}v;,wb,dse; 
primary 'object' was to draw^ '|wofits' 'for rdiaicb'oldes-'s''oihrof the 
Taxation-, -and -trade:: of :the.- ,c(hihtry .which, ' had :;be-en: -placMfeat; 
fheir disposal. 

y ■ 'as wil I. , be ' ^ seen ''; f i ■ pm, ' . the: ■ : f .pltoyving;: ; a It ■' t h e' ■ : 
'^qiia'lly ''fa:voe-rabIer.::./://'b 
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The 'limes':--^ 


If the general character of natives really were as it appears 
ill 'Mil Dult’s pages, not only would there be no need now of 
a British Empire, but that empire would never have been per- 
mitted by the natives to be formed. If we could think away 
this strong element of bias we should be able to appreciate 
the scholarly character of much of Mr. Dutt^s book. But it ■ 
cannot be got rid of, it determines every quotation, it warpvS 
every argument, it vitiates the book. The literary skill and 
research which, he has devoted to his object, prove M'-r. Dutt . 
to be capable of writing history if he could for a moment put . 
his politics aside. But the work before us is not a history ; 
it is merely a collection of historical arguments for the use of 
a political sect. 

Times of India : — 

There is only one serious complaint that we have to make 
against Mir. Dutt’s latest contribution to the discussion of Indian 
economical problems. He does not say it in so many words, 
but the idea seems to have gained possession of his mind that . 
the British in India, like the Bourbons in France, have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. He tells again the story of the . 
plundering and injustices of the latter part of the eighteenth, 
century as though they were the beginnings of a policy which 
has been maintained, ivith none of its vices mitigated, until the 
present day. Sicut erai in prindplQ — and the same condemna- 
tion is passed upon England’s work in India to-day as is passed • 
upon the regme of the Company, when the avowed purpose of- 
the administration was trading for profit in the first place, and 
decent government — -at a long interval— only in the second. IVfr. , 
Dutt would not have been a less vigilant champion of his ’ 
country's interests than he is, if he had remembered that even 
in the drawing of an indictment it is necessary to distinguish 
between major and minor offences, and that while India under 
the Company was not always as ill governed as it was before 
Cornwallis’ day, India under the Crown has been administered 
with an honest desire to do justice by its people. He, however, 
makes no distinction between the beginning and the end of the 
story. ’ . " 

Mr. Dutt, however, protested against this criticism of 
the Times of India ^ and pointed out that his wOrk pro- 
fessed to be only a history of the pfe-Victorian period^^ 


n 
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India. 

::[lie"^fiiFtli€r;-;W'rqtei;;hacj'^ 

review, your ; readets;.,.inight: ; liavd; tinderstdod^tha-. reasoti vfot’. 

■ jtfe' vdmisslo'ii' 'which' you-' have ;so; repeatedly' v^onHueoted,' u.pon;\ 
^:";.IS€¥ert]ieless5 if I ' am , able to'' complete: this': ;great;’';wc: 3 rk, :'; your ^ 
:yeader$ ' ..will ' have ' 'no ; cause ; to ' compl'aiu ■’ that^; I havepleffc '■ .any; 

important porticui e>f the sUny unloifL I shall nni couNitler ii 
.'■iab ;tO';'myseIli;:or to my readers, 'to:' write ':'atsiu^ 'chapter ,qf ' the'' 
l^^yietorian' Age withGiit, c.xai;Biuiug; ;a[] ■■ the .vast. '■"Hiatctihls''' .that ■ 
Ihr'eavailabie .to.' ,mec'h€re;Bncl. iu Esiglaiid,^ lt>r. 'the period "covered 
yby that chapter; '■arrd 'n.o.Ecoiioiuic lii'story^of 'India i.s 'worth the- 
yhame. ■ ■ which does' ' not' ''take ■ uotcs of the , more' modern, ",. mil'l .in-'.: 
:;da§try': of ;■ In.di.a5' ' as . 'well' ''as -''o'f : : tea,, .cofibe, :coal.'j'taiid',':sugar 'I 
ddf;:'wkich:.-you make .Dientioinif '1 v '>■ t; ,1. .yf''.'' 

'.curicm.scpassdge :'M;:':a,riri$.'::Q.Ge:ur^^^ 

P:'':y':y. ' y At'Kogers, ::|ate'- 'Bohibly iC..S.5im : his; 'lett'clr to'^ydu ' 'of ", the: •' 

■yadtli '■uMmch'.PhfeB'^hbd ■.:ln- w lew: :days' ;siBce5 

ypefers ;to^ ';Mrt 'Kr'^G-. ■,D.utt^s'Weceut'''commuiiic^ 
ldE:;theJ.an'd''revehue;,questi'on,;aod ''after: poiiiting'.;Gut'dhat :.th.e.re!' 
:lafe 'in th'em.. certain 'uiisleading statemeiits: which’ in the' interests ' 
':trutli. '.m.ustcnot' . be aJ.lo,wed' to go. forth fo. .the world as .' actual, 
yhiatters-'tof fact A'''..^<tmarks: :gii what ' he ' holds :'to' be ' one ' ':Buch5 : 
relating to tlie increase of land revenue, in this ihesidcacy during 
Ithe ..:lirst.:year of .British :rule 5 m, 3 Ui!idcr r—y-: .' ■ '/ ^ ;b • 

Another of llie half truths conunon to ’Mr. Dulls writings is 
t’dbhtainb(ldn.'.the;.follbwiiigdvords;::B— Iriy':Bdi:hba.y ythe .teVentie.fo'f' 
:'r;t|fo;'teihitdries:acr|tiiiCd:bfom:t'lhylast,Bcshwa:in:':i:S:':i:f' ihereased' 
within ii few yenrs fioni eight to fiftem-i millions of rupecsd 
W::' :'Waysayy ?)} omits ■ .to meetioti' -tlufo; 

:ybGtbe 'treaty.'' of ■ Basseio'dii: .rS-ip"': and:^ :si;foBeqiic}it agic'ements, 'the . 
y:whole:bf'::the,B'rovhfodyQf Gh|rat5^'yvasty,in' tinsurpasseci';; 

iyihv^fortilityjy ■cafoi:;riht|):;':;:'Ih!tTsh ■'posscssipip'-ui^^ 
y;foyenne::''lie:'addt!Ces::a|:d:^pfodf df.,,the:erapacity .0 
ydd,foinistratiohtik:::du#yfoy'%dehsid:rtyd 
|i;fAyis:h'';fo ■ boy'inferrcdyddtdpprf ssive' teat,ibh^^ 
diBfo'hrypossCssionC'^"':':^idrd:'yphMic'::ymay:noW:''% 

:|fe|||;hlii:y.;'.,Qf 'an,,: author ::WJi0':dsck,;:siichh 


It is much to be regretted that Mi\ A. RogerSj who takes so 
sympathetic an interest in the welhbeing of the Bombay cult!- 
\^atorSj and whose long and varied experience of revenue matters 
gathered in the Presidency entitles his opinion on such questions 
to respectful consideration^ does not always, perhaps through 
excess of seal, sufficientiy weigh his words or make sure of his 
facts before he writes to the papers. The only treaty of Bassein 
known to Indian history, and given in Aitchison^s “ Collection 
of Treaties,^’ ^rd ed.^ voi. vi., part i., p. 53, is the celebrated 
treaty of 1802, and the acquisition of Giijrat and the conquest of 
the Peshwa^s dominions were both almost complete before the 
middle of 181.8.. 

Then the writer goes on to quote from the Govern- 
ment Administration Report of i822->23, to show the 
^‘oppressive character of the land revenue demanded 
during the first few years of British administration/' and 
:remarks':— ' ' 

Mr. Dutt^s statements are more than amply borne out by the 
facts being, indeed, under-statenients of the position of things as 
it then existed rather than otherwise, and that there is absolutely 
no foundation whatever for Mr. A. Rogers' allegation as to their 
historical incorrectness. 

Mr, Diitt was detained in England a few days longer 
than he had originally planned, because he w^as deter- 
mined to finish the proof correction of his ‘‘ Economic 
Plistory " before sailing for home. On New Year’s E)ay 
1902, he wrote home : ‘‘ It has been cold and wet and 
windy and miserable in London this December, and 1 
am longing for the blue skies of India and to see you all 
after this long separation/' 

He set sail on board the Momhassa- on the 9tli January, 
and reached Madras early in February, 



THE' DELH'i ■D'LUIBA.Kt' INDJAH TOUR, A.N'|:> 
■ ^^/UANCA'SHIRE 


IS— ^ ^ '■ A 

;Madras,, Mr. 'Dutt. 'received \a .. great ■.ovaiion.v 
Ireception' was given, to him' aaid To hiS;:;fellow-^-pas^ 

Sister' N ivedita i :( Miss Margaret iNoble)^' 'ahd ■ an.' iadciross' 
':ivas,' read to' . him Jn \tbe :■ Hall ,-'of : 
: 4 trv,':tx,SubramaBiyavIyer>;:S 0 mM^^ 
i|rr|eply::bb“’iBadfe:a''gfaceMTeferene 

'received,;^ telegraoi .a 'few^days ago' atyGdiombcx bindly 
:'Svitmg:' me' and. my 'gifted feilow'-passengers'B'i.ster;- Niveditaj to;' 
"speak at, a public iiieetiBg,; 'On our arrival at, Alaclras..-',! felt 'an 
uDspeakable joy that you should have llius accorded your heaiiy 
greetings; to ■■ a: lady who Js now' one 'of. iiSj who ' lives, our:', lifej' 
shares our joys and sorrowsj partakes of our trials and troiibleSj 
:;Snd;;iabourS; with us in ■ the : cause of: our' ,Motherl.and. ■I,;alsp' felt- 
;gratitude 'at;,' thev'J'ionour' you ■' had; ,dG!ie, ; me 'personally hygiyi ng' 
:vihcrtbis.%ekome. after; my,' prolonged:': ''i 

:o k pH is ; address'' containe'd ...a, ; noW'e'et^xho'rtatiori, t to .his 
;ppi.v,ti'trym.ei'i':' to :W'orkj' to , persevere'yand to have ■■ faith, in ■ 
:;;t]ie/;;liit'nre'',,^ Indiaf In,, this- 'speech ' lie' :,also,, 

.Referred to; th'e ,Goy'ernment'Hesol'ution;'\,of ],aniiary.,'i'902f; 
;irfti,'Land'Settlem,erfts,d~-''^^ . ' 

pfp:Jn the few words',' r,haye,;a'ddressed,„ to you ^ I^diave:: purposely.' 
::’|elfained from alluding, to impdrtaht' ResQluticar:;wM€lr^ 
;poyeriiment ;of Indi.a have recorded on;i;he' imbje,ct;;db' tM 
iMnd^reyeiiue; : , I, feel ■greatly, honoured 'by the;., reference;; which;'.h;a 
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been made to my humble work in this very important Ilcsolii- 
lioiij and, the courtesy with which His Excellency's (government 
has dealt with my suggestions almost disarms criticism. ’ The 
paper was placed in my hands only this morning, and I hrtve not 
read even a tenth pari of the Resolution yet, and you will pardon 
me therefore if I am wholly unable on the present occasion to 
express any opinion on this moat important subject. 

He was not, however^ silent very long. His first 
reply to the Resolution appeared in the colunins of Ihe 
Pioneer on March 12th, and this was followed by three 
other letters which appeared in quick succession. This 
controversy is dealt with in a later chapter. 

in November , he gave evidence before the Police 
Coimnission, presided over by Sir Andrew Fraser^ and 
submitted a written note containing suggestions for the 
reform of the police system. The folfowing passages 
from the note are important, for, as the Baigake observed., 
his remarks are a complete and categorical answer to the 
sweeping and unfounded charges against the character 
of the Indian people^ which witnesses like Mr. E. H. 
Munro, formerly a police ofliciai and then a missionary, 
had chosen to prefer. 

I have mentioned these facts because I have seen strange 
inferences drawn from the dishonesty of the police by men who 
do not know our society, and have never had any means of 
knowing it. I have seen it stated that the police in India are 
of the people, and that the police is dishonest because the people 
are so. Those who make such sweeping charges do not know, 
or do not consider, that by tire inadequate scale of pay we have 
fixed for the police service, we draw to that service by a 
natural selection a class of men not fit for their high responsi- 
bilities, and that we train them in dishonesty, by giving them 
ample powers, and an undue degree of protection when they 
are detected in wrong-doing. I'he same causes led to tlie same 
results among the East India (Company's European servants, 
among District Magistrates and Collectors, a hundred years ago, , 
and also among the Subordinate Judicial Officers fifty or sixty 
years ago. A higher pay and better prospects have improved all 
services, European and Indian ; the police remains an exceptioii 
because it continues to be badly recruited and inadequately paid. 
To consider the subordinate police service as fairly representative 


And' -it is vS weeping and reckless charges of this' nature- wkidi 
■'^iden;: the''giilf ■■. hetweeii the ’Eurapeari-^-ahd;: IiidlaiV doinmuiiitieBj- 
andj as I said us Cornoiisricjner of Jiiirdvv'an seven years ago 
Tptfhy', published- reports,' make the : task; . of ; adnuiiis-timiion' nioie;; 
'difiiciilt than it need be. - 

It was in this year thal: lie wrote articles for 
the siipplement to the ^fEocyciopanlia Britannica/^ oii' 
■|lM-Oforemost' Beiigalis ■ of- ' the- .niTieteei,it}i" bentiiry.' y He. 
reyiewed the' careers of Raja Ram Moliao Ray., PanxHi, 
:f SWdf ;'Chu;0der iVidyasagaryMicliael , M 
./'ChiindeF; 'Ciiatter} 

::^Rgmesh',Gliuiider;:^ tTI:ironghoiit:iife':he::noy^ 
m¥-;o:pporfunity;.:df 4 oii;ig:hoiiour- 
904; ■'lie ■pros 
Mohair'fRaybahd 

||jidyasagarg add; the;; hig1d;-dr:lto.fed 

.'yy ; The- memory of Is war ^ Ghunder ;"¥'idyasagar ,rec|tiire; 

:tb;tbe /'perpetuated. 'by: -siiclr gatherii^S; yasf thisy--^ is e deeply ^ 

b'hg:raved:/'in the history'- ob the '-hindj -and .liii' the -iiearts^bf /'t'he 
'nation. But nevertheless it does good to iiSj it is an ediicco 
lion to uSj to contemplate the lives of oia” great headers in tho 
artr,and''/tb - derive from;, such- :contem:pIatibit ;fresh:/'.streHgt:lv,y:nd 
yburage- .in dhe'/ performance, .of. those- ■ duties.' wldelr' 'lie ..-bt^fpre ;"us. 
,h;i'fhe-'_present.,.:'.And.. amQng/,s'ucl;V'', leaders; 'w/hp^^shaiyid';- 
'gfesB,;and ' shaped our''.thoaghts ' and :,;as,i;dra'-tipny ■■ I /'know ::of noiih:; 
;.'greater - j/han^' 'Rajay-Ram -■ Mohan:.; -Hay , wh0/.'w.orkeci i,n /■thc'ha.irly 
'dehad bs ^ 0 f ' / .the ^ . ni n e teentli : - cen'fiiiy j. . -an. d Ba, n d it ■ ■ Is wai' . ' C 3 'h under 
Vidyasagaij who flonriahied in the nhddie* rjf that ceriiMTYj and 
the gifted and lamented Hunldui (^.hunder C’huUisjrp, whose 
/|hhiuh'::shbd/'a lustre every hp-.'fest: -decades. ■-■ ; li ds. '/often Ysaidf that' 
twhdmVh'n,o-bati 'iuv,'to'.'iea4::uS;:and''dire'ct'^ 

;:;fife!p;/and/,'imcou'fag^^^ -inybuf.: -sopiab -and:/' religious ;:-'and -lihirary,^ 

'./IndcaVoursf /.-;. -'But ,.'.&/■ dlOpgal^' v :.w-ei do .■ recogiiiso-yai ■'ivingship / 'dh 
flllOught - and-'.cultufef^hiKittlierh:- is: ;ho.t ■ ohe.'.am 
/phoedoea ;■ hot ■; pay '/his/ ■ho.mage / to' ./the'/ miembry 'Otf '■dmsf 
JSehlfthO' lived' -and Bied hiobtig'/us/dii'dheMmel|sBtliM 




in December 1902, lie visited the famous Delhi Dur- 
bar held by Lord Curzon to celebrate the accession of 
His Majesty King Edward VfL to the throne of the 
British Empire. During his stay in Delhi he was the 
guest of the present writer^ whom the Vicero)?' had placed 
in charge of the Indian Press Camp, and he Jthorouglily 
enjoyed the magnificent pageant 

TiiiLiil, jik December ^ ,, 

My dearest Amala, — I am at Delhi at last! The weather ' 
is delightfully cold and bracing, Ganen and Sarala and tiie ' ' 

children are in perfect health now, and I feel stronger and 
healthier than I have during the last six months. They have ■ - 
given me a tent all to myself, and I need hardly say made me - ' ' c 

comfortable and happy. If Khirocl comes to Delhi during the . , 

long Christmas holidays, 1 can promise him joy and comfort 1 . - - ^ , 

It is a city of tents now, outside the town : the great waste 
■ fields which you saw round the town are now levelled 
watered, laid out in roads and lighted with electric light, and 
crowded with fine carriages and horses, elephants and camels. ^ " ; 

• The Viceroy’s residence shines out white and dazzling , among a ■ " ' . 

forest of white tents, and the L. G/s camp, the Assam Camp, the 
Burma Camp, the Bengal Camp, and all other camps lie in ail ^ ‘ 

directions, each crowded with white tents laid out in roads, - ; 
planted with palnis, lighted with electricity 1 ' ’ 

I am leaving Delhi to-morrow for Muzaffarnagar, where a 
zamindar has invited me, and thence I go to Saharanpur, vdiere ' ' 

I lecture on the Epics of India, the District Judge presiding! '■ L 

I come back to Delhi after about a \veek, and I shall stay on 
here probably till near the end of this month, to see the entry “ 

of the Viceroy and the Rajas, See. But I won’t stay till the end •' ■ ’ ' >: 
of the Durbar. ' : ' 

So write to me to this address, and let me know all about , ■ 
yourself and the children and about Khirod’s plans. I am ’j 
anxious to return to Calcutta before the end of this month to ■ . 

see Bimaia and Eoli, who I hope will stay in Calcutta till the ^ , 

first week of January. I am writing to Kamala about this, but . . ■ ^ 

if you know anything about Bimala’s plans, and the duration of " ' C',-. 

her stay in Calcutta, let me know.— Your ever loving father, - . 

|| D Htb: 


ii0t;:::sai;i$0ad. ;;dr:riiiiprassed'iHe:.':.^^ ol':' 

^:|i 32 i.:: ' ' WIiat :lias:'.1:?eeii ^doncrecfeci ;to ;,ds asked - tlie ..'pedplej- ■ 
ddd 'tpeople. .are '■ not ■satisfied ''with a ; reiiiissioii ';i interest iipcaiS' 

Native ; States^ and vague prpmise;:df:;lifiancial'delief ■, 

jinpielridefiiiiteditiire.;::; :;.■ ■■: ■ d- 

The :;concluding ■ pdrtidii-;' of 'his ietter-io v't'hei'Pa^d 
Durbar, iB,iwOrthy'dI,:qiiotatioEa-^“^^^^ -■■■' ■ :.■ 

Hi^:Ivi';'h'ave: fieard- what few' English oien^. now living 'in ■ India liave—- 
:liirea:''ProclamatioiiS:.read'a,nd'|)iibIished in India^ tliose.of 1^585'; 
;d0;aB’775.:aiid'’.of:, ipo3.\; 'Between'; iBjS: and .iS77;,laf th'e 'age;-, of ■ 
^Gaiihing'^ ’ , aodv Lawrence^ .. ;aiid . Northbrook,, ' the;- . age : ■ 'of ' ' ^ Peace^; ■ 
T.e£feii«dimentj; 'and. Reform,.' ^ Frontier rmrs ' and 'aiiiiexatiaiis' were';,^: 
;dvdid.ed ; ' Mysore ■ was '■ rendered'' haekf Rr: - natlve;,;al minis tration'ir' 
Indiaa iegisla;tioiwRthf 'Tenai;,©de;i’:ahd 
a!id;€riminalTr0cedure:;;Cddes“R^Rere passedh'l^ 

|||ent ^ Act. .sayed'::the.Rulti vatprsy pfi ite .'sdR hhmsspiehh :dhd/,; 

;'d|ipfessi'diF;RTermanenl:s|ttfetedhhp^^^ 

;#(fi:IRasyreeomfeended'for:d!l;;;liidia:iied 

|adddh,e:'.,pjfi:ven»!tie,sd£Ckdpo'!:fe,'M were..esta.!F." 

fed'.. ’:h Between : yi S 77'' ■ and ■ a p 3 , 

;'|h|r^'Rge;:Rf'' repression vaodtdlstrust'^^'' homej'^anci -waSteftilywarsi 
’beypnd ■■ the frontiers^ of , India. 'i t With j the' ':b,fief ;■ exeeptioii" " .oF 
'ylMrd'. Ripon s''ndm,inistratioii' d 880-1884): this ,aga'^' has^- brought 
no great remedial nieasiir<is in India to the iiii|yovenshed people, 
'this .period ;' we, IfevC' .seen ^ two ' ^ Afghan 'warS', and., one': 
'^tirinese''' war ■.swelling the ;b[iiclian ' debt'.,: byf'p’^fer:; /twenty-live' 
■iBillionst Fwe' ^.have ',.seeti.:dlie.;; taxesf-of ■foreed'^up' -ffoBi: 
^■thir%five .to' ’ 'forty-five , nii!:li0'n:S'j;;:':apcj v>chll:ythi:S.;" 'the':.,:* *4)ros|^ ' 

ypfe 'India we:; have'-' seen"' thd,.array,.eN^ehd from 

vt.'^:ehfe'’''lO' '.eighteen^.. mill&ns;4,::we';':haye',, seen'; 'tho'^d 
fTfoaS'fostrict€d,.t:iniifid.palyS'eifrgavemr«'6nt repressed. 

Ifhmces: virtually ■ dosdd , to' :th€: 'people 'Of India, ;rai!ways , 
w|ll'ie;diand:''ifri|ptibn; negfec -ted p: aridyw;e^ have witnessed ■ frequent 
;wiid;' ciavastat}:hg:;fe^ widespread, and.'intense' ■than- 'npy" 

Idf ^ whicti.'histoiy ''Itpps.:::a^ :- I'Teople in v-Indi.a' ask ; lo-diy^ 

yl|;':the:''Duibar^;of^::.'l9G|';:::;is^dhe-foigh-wate'r-^ 

Idmperialism, : ^'andv if-yhetfeattery^^we''^ shall : ; mak€^|;for'y';r6trehcbfoeifr; 
fdhd^ some yrear.''foUef yto' ';tlfe:::::snlfering-' aad':' silent 
:|llfefo'y.fo:o; /'Statesmah; :'in|':;Eo:glahd :^;in; ;. :thls:;.,';gen 
jli|M|ait:like;Bir ;'Staffordy NQrthcote.:df':Sr;;dh# 
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.ca,Ti'B'iake' a clea'n^ sweep of this wasteful and exhausting Im*-' ‘ ' ' - ' ; 

perialisnis and stand up for real reforms and redress to the' ' 

people of India? Is there none who has the po\Y6r and the 

determination of cutting down with a merciless hand the aUnuoi 

drain of nearly half the revenues of India into the office at 

Whitehall? Is there none who can abolish the salt tax? limit 

the land tax, reduce the military axpenditurej promote Indian 

industries, open the Executive Councils and the higher services 

to the people, and give them- a real share in the administration 

of their own affairs ? If these reforms are denied, then the 

Durbar of 1903 is a mockery and a delusiouj and, to quote I^ord 

Curzon^s words, India will continue to be a land “ of diminishing 

plenty, of empty prospects, and of justifiable discontent. 

In the early months of 1903, Mr* Dutt went on an 
^ extensive ^^on^ in /Southard: 

."of-Diiakinghtlia.'. acquaintance/, of '.::thek..teadih.g;:':Indi|ns^^^ 

Deccaiiy and making a first-hand study of the economic' . 
and agricultural condition of that part of the Indian ■ . ! 

In January he visited Coconada; and conferred with' , - 

Mr, Ganjaoi Venkataratnam Pantulu and other local 
celebrities about the condition of the agricultiiri_sts of , ; 

the Deccan. He also went out to some villages, and 
collected first-hand information from the raiyats them- 
selves, During his stay of four days he found time to ' ' 

deliver a, lecture on ^Hhe Ancient Indian Epics and p 

their Influence on our Modern Progress,'' wliich was 1 

very iiiiich appreciated. ; ’ '■ # 

From Coconada he went to Raj Ivlohendry, where he 
delivered an address on the ^CAncient Epics/' which was • ^ 

described by the local correspondent as 'Attractive and • / 
thrilling/' 

He visited FJydrabad on 2nd h'ebruary, and de- ' ; 

livered a lecture on "Ancient India" in Shapurwadi / - 

HalL Bishop Vicauo presided, and the first noble of 
the State, Nawab Zafar Jang Shamsliiil Miilk Bahadur, ' ! 

nephew of His Highness the Nizam, and Military ' j 
Minister, sat on the dais. The hall was crowded, Mr, ’ ^ i 

Sliapiirji, the leading Parsi of Deccan, was at home, and 



liiiiiiilifiiliiii® 

;Ppie|lpt||;;:;IIab'ara|f;''Si:r -SiSB 

stronger;'/prc)of;':0f::t'!ie;;;ui^ 

^which^ixe ’ was 

wbidi was accorded to him on llio occasion of his visit 
lo the premier Muhammaiiaii principality in iodia. 

-ysin Mia .E).iitt wentd.oidnjrati:o\j:nak€' personal:^ 

dpcjiiiries': ■into' , tlie;: condition . 'of the - 'agriculturists?' 

'iaftef' -visiting: ■Ehed,a^cAlimedabad?^':Broach| ■■ a'nd , various': 
;viilages an.,, the' Surat'.' 'District?'' ':was:''' the' guest ;of ;;Mre' 
:|e:inian'j| "'^'Laogibhai ' at-.^ Surat' : ^ There '■■lie"' received' an, ■ 
'■i&ldtess from;'t1ie^ :agfiCiil:tiiidst'S---an : event . without pre-* ^ 
;dfide:nt.: The address' contained: the following passages:— 

i|y ;::Ellow 'us agdciilturi sts . of ' .Giijrat' ,to:i,espr6Bs’. e;. :gladh0ss-':kiid.:^ 
Ihy' ■■'hf Our- heartB'' 'at 'your unexpected : visit, td' us-i' da; ■your':::,;hiissihir: ' 
Jdfdnq'uiry' ' I'ht ;;the/.;:€onditipu :dt::India|i;:'agrihultu^^ 

:;tieaid::hf y Gur:;ul&rt:f do.:';hriog::; fe:;:thc:: hotice. h 

:dllSSih'g:;#::th:y:yar|pukTk0y|h&S;df :.p 
:apIIhSp|)f-tdld:hs^Tl';that^The-aMiity:':A 
■m|s|dthi,da®dro ■: -advocateci^^'^’^ : ;GaUBes 

^yVpfeeci ::tKe' CohsideM thedughest 'authority 'lU'' ■■'the:' country^' ' 

5:y::i'Higli:::iiitell:igencej great ■;experie!i:€e in I'lnporiant adminisirativ e: 
:yih:sts ? ' d'eep:.'Stu dyj van,d ' extensi ve:;!earmi^^^ '. a. 'clear^ -'grasp-a-nd- - 

: :cd'?hprehensioii '\of ■ ' the' lo numerable ' complieated ■ prGblea.'iS'.: :ii>:: 
voiced in this qiieslioii of the devel'jpment of a vast country, 
':aiied; by a hearty devotion' to the one' single purpose i-n view: and; 
a keen sense of the responsibility of speech, together with your 
justly earned reputation as a loyal British subject, no less than 
::;ah!'I'iidian; patriot: ■ citizen— -these?, wwsay? .have'' obtained .for your 
wriiiugs and opinions an adniiraiion amongst your countrynien 
and an estoean ;\n,d ?:onsidcration aiuongsl cair rulers which, whilst 
showing a bright promise of the luturi;? indicate in ilh. pivsent 
Thb;:iirgeht' necessity ;'Of :steady' 'perseverance; in the^ ehbrts already' 
beypin. 'May GcM give you ami your ro:idjut(a*s the joy and the 
rgidfy 0 f:success,'''and.gopd^!’esults:,ln.your' noble ■champiohBhip;p'f, 
the interest of the agriculturist cunimunity. 

&Sw'::Tliis' may' fo,ot'';be' 'the 'laiiguage ' 0 f :T'he'' agideiiltu 
themselves? but the address at any rate shows in what 
Ihighy. ■esteem^ lie:'''wa$' ^f.he,ld';fby,::the.;'.'teder^^ 
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opinion in Gujrat, as almost in every other part of India, 
and how the people considered him to be the devoted 
and disinterested champion of their cause. 

His reply to the address contained some noteworthy 
passages : — 

Believe me, when I tell you that there is no work which I 
have undertake n'dn my life which is more deeply interesting to 
me than to see with my own eyes how the cultivators of the 
different provinces of my couiury live in their homes and till 
their fields. It is a work which interested me greatly during the 
period of over a quarter of a century when I was in service, and 
the interest has grown upon me with every passing year, since I 
retired from service in 1897. No trouble and expense incident 
to this inquiry are commensurate with the reward that I reap. 
Occasionally the sun and the dust of March are trying to me, 
and long drives in bullock carts over rough country roads are 
sometimes too much for my old bones. But when at the end of 
such journeys I arrive at remote villages, see the cultivators wil'li 
their women and children collected before me, speak to them 
in the liindustani language, which people in Gujrat generally 
understand, inspect their fields and homes, their bullocks and 
buffaloes, and ascertain facts relating to the produce they reap, 
the revenue they pay, the incomes they make and the debts they 
have incurred, I feel that never in my life have II done a better 
day’s work, or have been more amply rewarded for my work. 
I speak to you honestly when I say that I would sooner have 
missed the brilliant spectacle of the late Delhi Durbar, which I 
saw three months ago, than the far more interesting pictures of 
village life in Gujrat which I have witnessed during my recent 
inquiries, and which will remain impressed on my mind as long 
as I live. I am drawn to the sober, industrious, peaceful, and 
honest men and *women before me, as to my kith and kin; I do 
not think I could have felt for you, and worked for you, more, if 
I had been born in one of those humble peaceful village huts 
■which I am daily visiting. 

And men of his vStamp have been described as 
^'arm-chair politicians'' in one of the most recent and 
ambitious publications on Indian affairs. 

His final words of caution and encouragement to 
the agriculturists to avoid exaggeration and have ^faith 
in the justice of the British Government were highly 
characteristic. 
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yesterday, and what with dinners and entertainments in the 
Palace every day (in honour of the, 'Phakore of Gondal, who is 
here) I have had little time left to me. The Resident is gush- 
ingly kind to me — sought me out and made ray acquaintance at 
the Durbar, and has invited me to breakfast with him to-day 
before I have had time to call. I leave Baroda to-morrow for 
Surat and Broach, and after seeing some agricultural villages 
there I return to Bombay. Thence I go to Poona and a fevr 
other places before leaving for Eurof^e, My steamer does not 
start till the 6th April, and that gives me time to do Bombay 
thoroughly. 

A farewell meeting was held at Bombay on the 3rd 
April 1903, in honour of Mr. Dutt, on the eve of his de- 
parture for England. The Hon. (afterwards Sir) P. M, 
Mehta presided. 

Mr. Diitt left the shores of India again with a heavy 
heart. From the Apollo Plotel he wrote to his daughter 
.'Sarala, ^ 

Yes, I shall miss you all very much after being constantly with 
you all for the last twelve months ; I now feel more like going in 
exile than 1 ever did before. However, I hope to come more 
frequently to India, now than I have done within the last six 
years, and then it will be a continuous change— 

“From toil to rest,— and joy in every cbangc.”— -B vkon, 

To his eldest daughter Kamala he wrote: — 

Your home, wnth Ml the love that surrounds me there, has 
been a dream of joy and happiness to me; and though I tear 
myself away from all that for a time, I will rtjturn again and 
again in the midst of my labours to bask in the sunshine of 
that undying love. 

He left Bombay on the qlh April, and reached LojkIod 
on the 24th. 

From London lie wrote to his friend Mr, Gupta and 
to his brother, reviewing the past work of his life and 
mapping out his future. 

My "DEAR Bihari,— I have not yet seen any one in Loudon, 
nor have I regularly commenced my work. But I hope to 
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made within -definite liinits? and enhancements made 
only on the grounds of the rise of prices—had not been 
accepted; the result being that thei*e was still a great deal 
cfi difference in the legal and economic status of the 
Madras raiyat as compared to his more favoured brother 
,:of:Behgah/' 

During the course of the debate which followed; Mr. 
Wagle said : He himself was a peasant proprietor^ and 
belonged to a family of peasant proprietors. At the 
Bombay revision settlement, commenced in 1866, Col., 
Henderson, Settlement Officer, enhanced the land re- 
venue in his district by 93 per cent to 230 per cent. 
and no Court in the land 'had jurisdiction to revise or 
rectify the acts of the Settlement Oificer. Under the old 
Hindu and Muhammadan rule, the land tax was paid, 
once for all, and the cultivator was free to use pasture 
lands, fire-wood and timber from forests, and made his 
■;:bwn;vBalt :^No1v7he';■;::was:;■t;a?^:ed^^ 

gvRzmg cattle in forests, taxed for the use of timber, 
taxed for his salt.'' 

' In July Mr, Dutfs protest against the saddling of 
the Government of India with a part of the cost of 
maintaining the army in South Africa, appeared in the , 
Manchester GttarcUan ; — 

What comments my countrymen will make on the honesty of 
the present Government ! The Government keeps 35,000 men 
in South Africa because it is good training ground, and wdil 
charge India wdth a portion of the cost because the army may be 
wanted in the Indian Nortb-Vfestern Frontier 1 Has Imperialism,, 
come to this ? Schoolboys in India will see through this trickery, 
this endeavour to screen a crude injustice by means of sophistry. 
Has India asked for any help from the British army writhin the 
last forty-five years? Has hot India, on the contrary, lent her 
army to Great Britain in recent years, in China and South Africa? . 
Should hot England, 111 justice and equity, pay a portion of the 
cost of the Indian army instead of India paying a part of the 
expenses of the British army ? 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke manfully on the siib- 
ject, and exposed and ridiculed the plea of the Government in the 
House of Commons. But is there any possible way of prevent- 
ing such acts of financial injustice towards India? The people 
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first resolution, protesting against the proposal^ and Lord 
Welby seconded, and Mn Diitt moved the third resolution, 
which read as follows 

This meeting is of opinion that, looking to the extreme 
poverty of the Indian masses, and their consequent sufferings 
from famine and pestilence, these fresh burdens will inevitably 
increase the distress and mortality among the population ; that 
the imposition of these new and crushing charges will be a per- 
version of England’s duty to. India ; and that no final decision 
should be passed until a full hearing has been granted to those 
who can give authentic expression to the feelings of the Indian 
people with regard to these proposals. This meeting appeals to 
the British public to prevent this undeserved blov/ being struck 
at the unrepresented and helpless people. 

In his speech he pointed out that the fundamental 
weakness of the position lay in the fact that the India 
Council in London was unable to protect the interests of 
India, even if strongly supported by the Government of 
India and the public opinion of that country. 

In the beginning of November Mr. Dutt delivered 
a series of addresses on Indian subjects in Lancashire, 
On 3rd November he addressed the Women’s Liberal 
Association, West Plough ton, on India. On Nov- 
ember he delivered an address at the Pembroke Forum 
on India, Present and Fiitui’e/' On 5th November he 
spoke at Chorley on Labour and Wages in India/' 
The same evening he addressed a meeting in the school- 
room at All Saints' Church on ‘^Ondia and the British 
Empire." On the 6th November the last meeting of the 
Lancashire series took place, and he spoke at the Uni- 
tarian Church Hall, Liverpool on the Fiscal Policy of 
India/' 

On the 25th November Mr. Dutt addressed a meeting 
at the South Place Institute, Finsbury, on the Tariff 
Question in India," saying in the course of his speech 

The young mill industry of India required protection for a 
time, just as England protected her own mill industry in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and as the Colonies were pro- 
tecting their rising industries, lb force the exports of grain 
and raw material still further by preferential tariffs would be 
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;i;'aterestiog;'':readi!igy, 'nor;, were ^ the'': ld.ng ■ find .'dreary days;.^ 
.w}:hchr he ..spent;.''in 'his,fo'el;f“appQh^ Coreigii/ 

^■oiintryy;:;'r6m0ve,d froiit' his'; ..ho'riie /arid relativeSj,, ; at :aii; 
'aciva'nced'Stage of 'liisd;i'lepvery''exhii'araling' lor; him* ■. But'^ 
'dfo;-;thmg;Iiad''to' 'be: ddn'e-4t;v.ris^'c imporiance:: 

;.tb/ ' l;ndiaf ; ' .A'nd' wlicy ';b,ut ■; the’/ ' strong and ; . sel Hess ;men ,; of., 
lte.;:ea.rth'/:afe/'dpr/dty/',tlie:'^:W'ork;’:whic^^^ 
sa'Cilfieetind','appareiifiy./,brings ; no; .re^a;rd.?':;;f:Swch/;;/m^ 
/haye;. the ; .and: ■' cdii'rage' fof ;;t!ieir;' '/Goiiyic 
;i?:0pi;Gsh„Dutt .'kneW'd/hat';. his dabdiirt'^wdfe/ 
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vain. Many fortuitous circumstances^ and notably the 
in 'England 

for the riiemorabie concessions to Indian aspirations 
which have recently been made^ but it may safely be 
said that history wifi see in this seven years' struggle by 
l\fr. Dutt one of the most potent causes heraldmg the 
new 'day ind ndia. : ; . '■ ■ , , ;;d 



In crilicising the policy of Hit Indinii Goveriimeot of 
||iis::dByy:;Mr, iiiitt ■ was -not; 'onaware IIk 

liifireci: 'Servant ;:of that Go^eromen't imposed, .iipop, him' 
Pfhiie::d:isabilitiesj' ancl :ii}ight, ':ipa;ke:..liis ;aoticHe;:BayOT 
l^migeacidBsriess'; ih-the-ey'eSv'of; 

B|||lioraiitvt{iat;;thg positio:n:;.h0:;h*iM::d 

iPlgBshoiah'^a::|0ye:ol:vlaif«“fIay;a4id 
Iffplii ahd: 0 !ed^ a student;: of the: liistory d.h 

Ipilltic'ai ' i'nstitdtions -not to kn.ow.. that^ freedoiii-df 'thouglitr' 
Jif |s;dhe::diie:'great ' hail^niaf k wliioh distiegoi 
:|h#n:::alm.os all; the. cr'cilised ' hatioiisc'ofhBode'r n.' Etirope. 
hi his preface to ‘Gndia under Early British Rviie/' he 
ItiiiS^xp'lained 'V" 

: ti£;':|hr .pne^.wlip; has' himself - spent best; aiid -happiest .'years 

vlh5i;:life in.'^tlie:w'ork::of Indiaii-:a4minhtm^H)hs;'itis5-:ap;a:nigrahion 
and a painful task to dwell on tin: Wiisik side of thal ad minis! ra- 
tion, the financial anil economic policy of the Indian Govern- 
diitaihG. -'I -dmve': ;iiinclerl;akeii;,: this'' ;<ihty,.:'; because ^ . at the ■ .present,, 
moment the economic story of Hrliish India has to be tiiid, rrrn-I 
<lhe::dehp*sehted ca:iis 0 ,::-o'f:thh: poyerty^:-of Indian' people, has; ;tO': 
|hed|yplamed» 'i;: rp ■ .v > pd 

Siiiiikirly, in moving al a conference of Indians in 
1898 , a resolution agaiiist the Sedition Law^ then before 
;||S:p;ffl|||. 0 y'Js;: l 30 U;itcil.| .; 'hd;:';Qb.ser^d^ 



I feel some hesitation in rising to move this resolution, be-- ■ 
cause, as you are aware, I have spent the best years of my life in 
the service of the great Indian Government, and I feel a pardoiV' 
able pride in having done my humble little in serving the cause' 
of good goveniment in India, I felt, therefore, some hesitation , 
in accepting an invitation to speak on the subject of the blunders 
of the Indian Government. But the blunder on this occasion 
has been so serious, and is liable to be followed by consequences 
so disastrous, that I felt I should not be doing my duty towards 
my countrymen, or to the Government which I have served ‘so 
long, if I did not on this occasion raise my warning voice against 
this unwise piece of legislation. 

In the conclusion of his work, England and India/' 
he very carefully defines his position, and that of all 
honest critics of the Indian Government. 

We feel assured by the knowledge that we have thrown in our 
lot with a nation not only one of the greatest on earth, but also 
one of the most progressive. We feel assured by the belief that, 
under the wise dispensation of Providence, the progress of, 
England is our progress, England’s gain our gain. It is neces- 
sary to remember these facts, to repeat them and to emphasise 
them, because they serve to dispel many illusions, They dispel 
the illusions of forlorn and faint-hearted pessimists, who can see 
no progress in India, because we are not moving at the rate they 
would prescribe, and in the lines they would lay down. On the ' 
other hand, there is a class of extreme and unreasoning optimists 
who are so well satisfied with the present condition of India that 
they desire no progress in the future. Ail criticism, however 
moderate, annoys them by disturbing their roseate view of things, , 
and every proposal of reform fills them wdtli alarm. Thoughtful. 
Indians, who suggest improvements in the present methods of 
administration are pronounced by them to be discontented and 
disloyal ; and political bodies in India which express the wishes 
and aspirations of the peo|>le are branded by them as seditious. 
Unreasoning optimism makes a mistake here. Rightly viewed,' 
the influential political .bodies in India are the strongest supports 
of the British rule. Those bodies consist of the leaders of the . 
Indian communities, 'educated, intelligent, loyal by their own 
interests^ mferpreiers between the rulers and the people^ men who 
hatJe everything to gain by the continua7ice of the British rulc^ 
men who have staked everything on that rule ^ men who havc l 
everything fo lose by the severance of India from England. 



.piiHic^' .tliat tlie iioipoffi^dii.! m ew sli pulci: 
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;::|afit:;to:^ officials :;;;.1:)ut:|)Bl3li.C/cril:l^ t<> ■';&&;■ 

ircaiisefOf good. ^govern it- is a .iiotabie ■ fticf tbat. tbO jacl- 

:,;aii:nistra1;ion is ' .purest in ' those parts'^of India- 'where puhlfce-oriii-, 
teisreds 'the'’ strongest* ^ Tiiey dp- tiot ■speak witli the .lam wl edge 
ijof details, which.- officials can justly lay:. claim to- ;;dbia:alKdr- general' 
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'.til India with, courtesy 'and respect: even when- their' .'siiggesti'ons-, 
■ cannot be' accepted r it 'would be' an UTOise - poli'cy to' repress or 
--discredit them in toe eyes of the' nation. To discredit or repress- 
..•tlieoi would be 'to - allow .opportunities to.- wiideiy'spirh^Sj wh-<::t --aib 
ke])t down by the. influence of the educated classerc // W'f.w/T/V 
criikism im kearkam(metmdk-^:;kmf$:^^ 

::0ekee^, 'for less efouaUd^'and 
'foMaii- 'mt kmr^ mid. darker 

SbT:;c-;S'bme.::..adiiii'fbrs;g 0 f si'ibs'eQ.b,ei‘tt' 

i|ydnts;:iii::Ifidia;liETe::&bi’edhab :'faiW|ig!itpd:- 

::ap'd'%i's:e-dbser¥ation:sti-^^^ /;-;:v 

.a..tletter-' to- -.his- :J.ifelQn,gyfr^^ Mrf -'Gaptaj^',^ 
:die,is:;sti!l mo-re outspoken. o.ii 'tlie''' subject 

the- first; place,' roy criticisms. after I- have- .retired 'ftoni tlic- 
t:$€ryice-'.do - not hi the - least; degree; injure" .the - pro'specis'.-'of^ - other 
"'d>eiigalis.'i.!i the service 'w on. the;; contrary*' ft beli'eve ' they- improve 
-chances. ■ A. . little '. pro¥(:K:ati.oii . does ^ .more;-.gppd . th-a.n- /etcniMl, ' 
-uftteni-pts'; 'at :' :eoriciii:-itioii* ' - ' = Frase;r' ■wp.iiM' ■strain;- ■ 

'hmhe;y 0 u-a High Court' Judge, wing,: ft.ii:l-well .that ycuir ft 
; i|.iin irreco.iiciIable'-critic'j: .and' if' nnytjh:!ig 'cp'tud; .hel'p -'K.*Gd-:- to: 
:-h^ ■;'-LieutenantT-G;c:hcrriorsiiiB,, ; ;iny-- criticisms;; would— 411-0 : G-ov'ern- 
t:ment' wDuld,i:)e-; tempted lo/rewarda; lch,al '-' if only : tg'; ahoW 
''iiiC:W:hat..'Idrave1.o .by.;m'y dis;kya'll:y * . 

'Secondly,' 1 :]aiOw:::th.e; India ;;Oittce. ..---. ; Go'nsidaatiops erf race 
::,are'paramdurit'.there-' ; : tliey^^'irVant i;o -shut . us .oxiij not because; we: 
);hm.. critics,' bat beeapse ■ we-;afb-,patives, -and'/their. 'policy ''k -ri|lc''by ; 
ylSnglishmen. ':'. d^hejf ha ve- matured;-';: this - p 0 !j:cy' -in . twenty- ygirs-- 
:it:hey,^have a vast ;iiiass:- of -.secret umiiiites. in tha.h'rarcMybs'-^ 
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subject. licking the dust ofT their feet will not movo ’tham from 
this policy; imspariiig criticism and persistent fighting cam and 
will do it. Englishmen understand fighting, and they will yield 
to persistent fighting — not to begging. 

Thirdly? it is admitted perhaps that my Land Revenxie agita- 
tion has done some good. It has forced Government to correct 
past mistakes, to revise assessments in Bombay, Madras, and the 
Central Provinces, and to frame rules of remissions and suspen- 
sions when crops fail. And our persoiial interests sink into 
insignificance compared with these results. Assure the Honour- 
able Member of the Board' that I am doing all I can to help my 
friends forward ; and 'I am working also for larger results, 
compared with which our personal prospects sink into utter 
insignificance. 

His bold and outspoken attitude was appreciated by 
even such critics as Lord George Hamilton and Lord 

The Pall Mall Gasetie voiced the opinion of the be*sl 
informed section of the British public when, in 1904, 
vbeyiewihg.jhis:.;^^ P India:' in- the:;-Vi:GtGriah' ''Age>" 
said, These suggested remedies for Indian poverty' 
might or might not be effective. But at any rate the ^ 
Indian case is argued here with ability and moderation,, 
and the loyalty of the writer to the Empire is beyond 
dispute.'" 

Mr. Dutt, as his readers know well, was never slow 
to make 4 he most ample and unstinted acknowledgment 
of the blessings of British rule. In the preface to his 
Victorian Age/" he has said : — • 

The Indian Empire will be judged by history as the most 
superb of human institutions in modem times. 

And again ; 

Englishmen can look back on their work in India, if not with 
unalloyed satisfaction, at least with legitimate pride. They 
have conferred on the people of India what is the greatest human 
blessing — peace. They have, introduced Western education, 
bringing an ancient and civilised nation in touch with modern 
thought, modern science, modern institutions and life. They 
have built up an administration which, though it requires reform 
%Yith the progress of the times, is yet strong and efficacious. They 
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In the same speech, the following unreserved and' 
just acknowledgment occurs of the services whteli the 
Government are rendering to the country 

Silently, and without proclaiming their noble deeds, the 
Government are doing their best to help us in this and other 
matters. 

In all his important speeches he took good care to 
place his political creed and that of the educated Indians 
on a perfectly unequivocal footing. He described it in 
his great speech at the Lucknow Congress, and again 
in almost identical language in his farewell speech at 
Calcutta in 1900. 

We identify ourselves [he said on the latter occasion] with 
the British rule, and pledge our support to that rule at every 
sacrifice. And we demand under the British rule a larger share 
in the administration of our own concerns. This is my creed, 
and this is your creed, and there is not an educated Indian at 
the present day who does not in his heart subscribe to this 
creed. Educated India has identified itself with the British 
rule, and educated India seeks, through the continuance of the 
British rule, that larger measure of self-government and repre- 
sentation which it is our aim and endeavour to secure. 

If in his political writings and utterances he seemed 
at any moment to press a point too warmly, and if a 
tone of bitterness on rare occasions marred the vStrong 
optimism of his political views, it must be ascribed to 
the heat of argument or the fatigue of disappointment. 
And it should be remembered that during the jmars 
1897-1904, wlien most of his political writings saw the 
light; the Indian horizon was darkened with famine and 
plague, and that a spirit of liberalism and sympathy did 
not mark the administrative measures of the Govern- 
meiil. As he said in his Calcutta speech (1900) ; — 

Gentlemen, the prospect before us is not inspiring. We are 
living in reactionary times ; we have achieved nothing of late 
we have lost a great deal of what we possessed before. I have 
felt this as well as any of you; I have made my humble en-., 
deavours against the tide of reaction ; I have struggled to save 
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and Greeks, do not live. They are mixed up witli everything 
new. They have changed their religion ; even their races have 
mixed. It is only in India and China that the whole history is 
one connected whole. ' \ • 

A nation which has a past has a future. My countrymen 
had never been wanting in having a manly admiration of the 
past, and though it had on occasions gone to the extent of 
superstition, all the same I regard that feeling as ennobling 
and health-giving. It is a duty which devolves upon the edu- . 
cated Indians to try to explore their past and to see what they 
had actually achieved in the past, generation after generation, 
in order that they might base their endeavours and build their 
future hopes on them. 

For my countrymen the study of ancient Indian history has 
a deeper value as a preparation for the duties of Indian citizens 
in the present day; Our siicccvsses, and still more our failures, 
in the past have lessons for us in the present. A knowledge of 
our national strength in the past inspires us in our endeavours ; 
a knowledge of our national weakness is still more helpful to us 
in correcting our mistakes and seeking proper remedies. -All 
bistory is instructive in this way ; but the genius of the Indian 
nation is not the genius of the West, and a knowledge of Indian 
history is peculiarly fitted in the present day to guide us and to ■ 
warn us, and to lead us onward in the path of progress. — S/>ar/i 
an Indian Hisiory^ 1903. 

Again : 

A correct appreciation of the past would make us better 
citizens in the present; it would fill our. minds with a manly 
admiration of the true glories of the past, and it would, at the 
same time, disabuse our minds of much of that prejudice 'and 
vain-gloriousness which impedes our social .and political' progress 
in the present time.— at Ily dr ahad^ i'903. 

With this we may connect liis view of the path, of 
Indian progress in the future:— 

All efforts of living society are simultaneous; and reforms 
in India, political, social, educational, religious, and economic, 
must go hand in hand. As w^c have worked since the days of Raja 
Ram Mohan 'Ray, so we must work in the future, for national 
progress and advancement in all directions simultaneously, . , . 
No movement was genuine unless it pervaded all the depart- 
iiiants of human activity. One can as well say to ‘ a plant 
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Qiirectioos.-^^ i; 904 , :^. :.:■ ^ ■ ; f. :; - v- 

:;: v:;:- ;;;-Iiivniak!ng V'li IS ; suggesHoii^^'iin 
caiiscj he was never forgetful of tlie iiitpoteiice of abstract 
theories in the domain of practical politics and the 
,;ff utility; ■ of: “crying ' for:-; the , ■ as. ' .I^ord ' vM orfey ■ 

"“calkd it lii reply to tlie charge made agaiuhl: his 
Congress speechj that he wruitexJ lo substhute “iii the 
place of a govenunent for the peofilcj a govenimenl by 
;;'the.Jp€ople/hlie.:Sm^ . ■ 

tThcorieSj ■as siichy liava no attraction h:>r me; I always-, 
ylhdeavoor i:o lind - owl : what is' , praclicabic ■ ' under, existing cir-" 
yhutetances : ;■ and all 'that ;! claim. . under the. existing- circiim*-,' 
lliaiiides Of "India, is. that we .■•shouM ■ba¥e;;a yoice^;:ay;share^^^^^ 
yffiercontrol. of the: adDiiiiistratioii; pf;;ohrfhwm7COiieehiB;; 

111: ''a-'cs,imilar .t veiii:' diet had" 
ri:i;;lhdE.-’Uiiid6r'tEarIy:f:B.H ■ .:h:' 

'bl:h:®g-5|)hoplS^^ :fphd';;pf;.''SHddeu;; 

;;rcy©l'htidhs;rC;hTlif|:Cc|p;;::Uht:'7aBlt."^ 

bll|py armed'.';: Mihervas ■ : from ; the ' heads. ■ '.of: - -legislative' -d’upiters; : 
They prefer to work on lines which have already been laid down. 

A signal example of this spirit was his recommen- 
dations to find some measure of fixity in the kind- 
hthhurebsystem. ’^prevailingb in.' each' .province .of ■ India, 
instead of recommending the permanency of sefilemeiit 
which obtains in liengal ; and the practicality of his 
suggestion was greatly appreciated by the iiriiish 
'-wlio,: as-, \he: 3ianMester':: .GmrdmM' "pointed- ' oiitj-- 
bare;ar/practi'cal .laiee. ' . ; 

He was also thoroughly imbued with the necessity 
of observing rnoderatioa^ and avoiding exaggeration in 
;'S1;l;:,his/-;statinnhritsr.;':v;^ which he; gave-: to .--th-e 

Gnjrati agriciilturisis embodied a lesson which he- 
bdieve'rv-forgcit 'dO;.;: 0 ffdr;::' tbr^:,hi^ 'Fi'-good- 

;:;Msd',-;,-':do 'ii- 0 t-'-sppil 7 .,it'' .by^;esaggdration-;'and;^ 
clamatiom Be patient, be iirrii^ be strong and perse« 

, vering ! '' Still more clearly and more eiiiphaticaliy did- 
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ha impress aipon his countrymen the supreme need of 
veracity and accuracy in all their political representa- 
tions, In his farewell speech at Bombay in 1.903, he 
said : — 

We, who are of the people and are in touch with the people, 
have thus the duty imposed upon us to represent their cases 
and their circumstances fuMy and fairly before the Government ; 
and we shall be false to that duty, if by a single word or a 
single syllable we exaggerate or minimise the evils which we 
witness, or which we feeh Let no sense of false patriotism 
ever induce us to utter one word exaggerating the evils which 
we witness ; and let no fear of displeasure ever prevail upon us 
to suppress or minimise the miseries of our fellow-countrymen. 
The consciousness that we are representing what is true, and 
striving after what is right, will sustain us through years of dis- 
appointment ; and truth will prevail in the end. If we are 
mistaken either in our observations, or in our inferences, we 
shall fail, and shall deserve to fail. But if we are right, an 
enlightened and a rational Government can never deny to us 
for ever those measures of redress which the circumstances of 
the country and the people demand of them. 

We may conclude our summary of this part of the 
subject by mentioning the last, and perhaps the most 
important, article of his political faith. He did not 
believe that the future of India was to be won by an 
attitude of mendicancy, and that the toil and the burden 
of the day were to be thrown on the shoulders of the 
administrators of the country alone. He knew full well 
that on the capacity of the Indians themselves must 
ultimately depend the character and extent of the poli- 
tical concessions which they are destined to get from 
their rulers. In the line speech at Madras already 
quoted, he gave eloquent expression to his views on 
this point : — 

More than this, the future of India depends on us, and on 
us alone. I am old enough to be able to look back thirty 
or forty years, when a few solitary voices, in a few remote 
places disconnected with each other, asked for some feeble 
concessions for the people. I have lived to see the whole of 
the educated people of India united by one common aim, 
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made some progresSj and that they are making some concessions 
ill accordance with our demands. — Sj>eccli at Lnckmw^ 190S. 

As regards the slow and halting course of real pro- 
gress in India he has the following ;~ 

Their progress must necessarily be slow. After all, there liad 
been political ideas abroad only during the last twenty or thirty 
years. And what was this period in the lifetime of a nation? 
If the rale of progress was not as rapid as some of the more 
impatient enthusiasts vvoiild have it, or if in the place of hope 
they had received disappointment, they ought not to get fretful 
and almndoii their attempts to obtain what they wanted by 
peaceful and loyal and constitutional agitation. Now^adays, 
there was a good deal of talk and clamour and ostentatious, 
oratory. He was honestly convinced that under the British 
Government the people bad made progress in their political 
condition. They had now some measure of representation and 
pGlitical self-government already granted to them; and the 
further progress and the larger share they asked for would 
come to them in course of time as they proved their fitness for 
it. The Government did not retard their progress, but gladly 
facilitated it and helped them to make it. Of course their rulers 
made blunders, as they themselves made blunders. There was a 
>S8yipg“in-.Fmgland that he who made no mistakes did nothing. 
But the privileges granted by Government should be given ' 
gradually and slowly and cautiously, so that they might be of 
use to the people ;^for they knew? that if Government showered 
on them privileges liltathe show^ers of their October rain, it would 
not be to the advanta^'tTf-anybody. Reforms made in a day ' 
tumbled down as ra|>Id]y. 1diey. ought not to forget the lessons 
taught by the hislory of the French Revolution, and the political 
condition of Plngland after the period of Croniwelfs Protectorate 
in England. I'hey illustrateckthat hast}Teforms ended in disasters. 


CHAPTER XXIi 


AGRARIAN AND ECONOMIC VIEWS 

The central idea in the whole field of Mr. DiitCs political 
creed was the necessity for raising the material condition 
of the proletariat in India. The importance of the topic 
raid the absorbing interest which it had for him was ex- 
pressed both in his speeches and in his political writings. 
Throughout his whole span, from tlie days when as a 
comparatively junior officer in the ranks of the Civil 
Service he raised his voice on behalf of the peasantry 
of Bengal, to the last days of his life, the subject com- 
manded his, deepest syrnpathji' and evoked his sternest 
energies. It may safely be asserted that the annals of 
Indian political controvers)' do not contain the record 
of a more memorable championing of the cause of tlie 
voiceless agriculturist than the light which Mr, Diitt 
made in their cause. The importance of the subject is 
admitted on all hands. 

The well-being of the agricultural community in India [runs 
the famous Resolution of Lord Curzon], constituting as it does 
so overwhelming a proportion of the entire population of the 
Indian continent, and contributing so large a quota to the Indian 
revenues, cannot fail to be to the Government a matter of the 
most intimate concern, as one of the highest national importance, 
transcending the sphere of party or sectional controversy, and 
demanding at once the most exhaustive scrutiny and the most 
liberril treatment. 

- The gravest difficulty w^hich English administrators have to 
' face in India [said Mr. Dutt in his “ England and India ’’ j lies in 
the extreme poverty of the Indian population. Four-fifths of the 
■ population of India depend upon agriculture, and administrators 
' 'who have passed their lifetime among the Indian cultivators are 

3^5 
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aware of liieir state of almost helpless poverty and indebtedness. 
And their poverty^ their chronic indebtedness, and their want of 
resource form one of the gravest problems which we ha\^e to face. 

Similarly, in his Glasgow speech (1901) : — 

I do not think there is a question of graver import connected 
with any part of the British Empire than the present (economic) 
condition of India. 

The appeal which the sight of poverty and distress 
made on his feelings has thus been described by him 

If there is one subject which should be above the sphere of 
party controversies, and should appeal to the humanity of all, it 
is the subject of those famines which are desolating the country 
so frequently in recent years. And if any of you, gentlemen, 
have visited relief centres as I have recently done, and seen 
hundreds and thousands of starving and tottering men and 
women, our brothers and our sisters, crawling along the roads, 
resting under trees, bung down on the wayside perhaps to die 
before the hand of relief can reach tliem, you will have felt, as I 
felt, that this calamity, this overwhelming scene of human suffer- 
ing and distress and death, cries to Heaven for a permanent 
redress . — jWadras Sfeec/i, igo2. 

In the concluding chapter of India in the Victorian 
Age'' he gives a summary of his conclusions on the 
material condition, of the Indian people : — 

The income of the people of India, per head, was estimated 
by Lord Cromer and >Sir David Barbour in 1882 to be 27 rupees. 
Their present income is estimated by Lord Curzon at 30 rupees. 
Exception has been taken to both these estimates as being too 
high ; but we shall accept them for our present calculation ; 
30 rupees are equivalent to 40 shillings ; and the economic 
condition of the country can be judged from the fact that the 
average income of the people of all classes, including the richest, 
is 40. shillings a year against ^42 a year in the United Kingdom. 

The taxation, per head of population, is nearly 4s. 8d. per 
head. This is a crushing burden on a nation which earns very 
little more than its food. He is taxed 40 per cent, more than the 
taxpayer of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Leaving out exceptionally rich districts like Backerganj, Delhi, 
and Ahmedabad, and exceptionally poor districts like Fyzabad, the 
‘ wages of the able-bodied agricultural labourer range from 4s. 8cl 
to 6s. Sd. a month. Except in very rich districts, therefore, the 
agricultural labourer does not get even 3d. a day ; his average 
earnings scarcely come to 2jd. per day. Some deduction should 
be made from tliis, as he does not get employment all tlirough 
the year; and 2d. a clay therefore is more than he hopes to get 
throughout the year. The appalling poverty and joylessness of 
his life under such conditions cannot be easily pictured. His 
hut is seldom re~thatehed and affords little shelter from cold and 
rain; his wife is clothed in rags; his little children go without 
clothing. Of furniture he has none; an old blanket is c|uite a 
luxury in the cold weather; and if his children can tend cattle, 
or his wife can do some work to eke out his income, he con- 
siders himself happy. It is literally a fact, and not a figure of 
speech, that agricultural labourers and their families in India 
generally suffer from insufficient food from year’s end to year’s 
end. They are brought up from childhood on less nourishment 
than is required even in the tropics, and grow up to be a nation 
weak in physique, a prey to plague or famioe. 

Agriculturists who have lands arc better off. They are better 
housed, better clothed, and have more sufficient food. But a 
severe land tax or rent takes away much from their earnings, 
and fails on the labouring classes also. For where the cultivator 
is lightly taxed, and has more to spare, he employs more labour, 
and labour is better paid. In Backerganj, where the land is 
lightly rented and the cultivator is prosperous, the labourer em- 
ployed by him gets los. 8d. a month. In Salem, where the land 
is heavily taxed, and the culti^^ator is pooiv the labourer he employs 
earns 4s. Sd. a month. 

But, as is well known, Mr, DutFs chief argument in 
.support of his contention as regards the growing poverty ■ 
of India is the frequency and severity of famines, in 
;xecent times, > ■ 

One cannot read without a feeling of sadness and of humilia- 
tion this melancholy record of famines in India under British 
rule. There were reasons for famines in the last century and in 
the early years of this century. When an old system of govern- 
ment breaks down, and the country passes under a new^^ powea^ 
wars, and disorders are inevitable. When the Moghal power 


broke down in India, the Mahrattas and Afghans contended for 
supremacy, war and devastation followed. And when the British 
nation entered into the arena they, too, took their part in many 
wars which impeded cultivation aiiid harassed the population of 
peaceful villages. In the words of Sir Thomas Munro, wars 
were added to unfavourable seasons to bring on recurring 
fiimines in India. We may also add to these reasons the mis- 
rule of the servants of the East India Company, and the unhap>py 
blunders which were perhaps inevitable when a new race of rulers 
found themselves suddenly called upon to administer the land 
revenues of a strange and newly conquered country. 

But these causes have long ceased to operate. In 1S58, the 
administration of the country passed from the East India Company 
to the Crown, and since then India has enjoyed profound peace, 
undisturbed by a single war within her natural frontiers. The 
land is fertile; the people are peaceful and loyal, industrious 
and frugal, and generations of British administrators have been 
trained in the duties of Indian administration. And yet famines 
have not disappeared. Within the last forty years, within the 
memory of the present writer, there have been ten famines in 
India, and, at a moderate computation, the loss of lives from 
starvation and from diseases brought on by these famines may 
be estimated at fifteen millions within these forty years. It is 
a melancholy phenomenon which is not presented in the pre- 
sent day by any other country on earth enjoying a civilised 
administradon.-—^ w pp. 13-16. 
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Mr. Diitt then proceeds to analyse the underlying 
causes of the poverty of the ,rnasses in India. 

As the reader is already aware, famines and the 
economic causes of famines loom largely in his writings, 
and an exposition of tlie causes of famine really resolves 
itself into an examination of the causes of the poverty 
of the masses. The reason, obviously, why Mr. Dutt 
cI}Ose to examine the genera! economic question of tlic 
poverty of the masses under the special phenomena of 
famines is, first, because it was the appalling extent of 
the famines which forced the question of Indian poverty 
so prominently upon the attention of the public, and, 
secondly, because he wanted to place the discussion on 










effectually to eiilist the attention and sympathy of the 
British public, hi stating the restdts of his examination^ 
he rejected some of the theories which have usually been 
advanced 


Superficial explanations have bean offered one after another, 
and have been rejected on close examination. It was said that 
the population increased rapidly in India, and that such increase 
must necessarily lead to famines ; it is found on inquiry that the 
population has never increased in India at tlie rate of England, 
mid that during the last ten years it has altogether ceased to 
' increase. It was said that the Indian cultivators were careless 
, and improvident, and that those W'ho did not knmv how to save 
ivheri there W’as plenty, must perish when there w^as wamt ; but it 
is knoivn to men who have lived all their lives among these 
■ cultivators, that there is not a more abstemious, a more thrifty, 
a more frugal race of peasantry on earth. It was said that the 
Indian money-lender was the bane of India, and by his fraud 
and extortion kept the tillers of the soil in a chronic state of 
indebtedness ; but the inquiries of the latest Famine Commission 
'• have revealed that the cultivators of India are forced under the 
thraldom of inoneydenders Iry the rigidity of the Government 
revenue demand. It was said that iu a country ^vhere the people 
depended almost entirely on the crops, they must starve ■when 
the crops failed in years of drought: but the crops in India, as 
a wliole, have never failed, there has never been a single year 
'when the food supply of the country was insufficient for the 
people, and there must be something wu*ong, wdien ffiilure in a 
single province brings on a famine, and the people are unable to 
buy their supplies from neighbouring pirovinces rich in harvests. 
— .Preface io Irdia under Early British Knkl^ 


After rcjecliiig these superficial explanations^ he 


Deep down under all these superficial explanations we must 
seek for the true causes of Indian poverty and Indian famines. 

, . , , I1ie sources of a nationts wealth are Agriculture, Manufacture, 
and Commerce, and these are conserved by a sound financial 
adminislration. While British rule in India has brought the 
manifold blessings of peace and a wider cmlisation, it has not 
widened the sources of the national wealth of the country from 
an Indian point of view, and has theiefore not improved the 
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materia.] condition of the mass of the people to any marketl • i 

extent., The mass of the people depend on agriculture. There j 

has been extension of cultivation, and intensively also land perhaps . . j 

yields more now than it did before. It is not denied that the | 

prices of agricultural produce have gone up. Still the agri- 
culturists are no better off than they were before. — Pj^eface to 1 

“ Lidia uader Early British IxtiieB j 

Tile causes of Indian poverty according to Mr, Dutt , j' 

are threefold : — 

(1) Agriculture has now to support a larger population 

than before, on account of the gradual decay and extinc- t 

lion of the indigenous industries of India and the swelling ■ j; 

of the ranks of agriculturists by men who before sup- i 

ported themselves by commerce or manufacture. ' i 

(2) The system of administration is now more expen- ' 

sive and complicated than used to be the case before, and " ? 

as necessarily a great deal of money is spent outside India, 

the agriculturists on whom the main burden of taxation 
falls have to pay a comparatively large portion of their 
income, and get no indirect returns as they formerly click 

(3) Idle fiscal policy of Government and the system 
of land revenue assessments adopted over a large portion 
of India are such as to make it impossible for more than 
bare necessities to be left to the tillers of the soil. 

'fhe first two contentions may be left for the present, 
as they will be dealt with in the next section. For the ‘ " v.- 
present we will try to follow in some detail the chain 
of argument by which Mr. Dutt seeks to establish the 
close relationship of the later land assessment policy 
of Government with the poverty of the agriculturists, 3 

and consequently with the diminution of their famine- ' ^ 

resisting powers, • , 

111 his preface to India in the Victorian .Age/' he 
gives the following summary of the evolution of the land 
assessment policy of the British Government, beginning ; ■ 

from the commercial policy pursued during the early / , .1 
days of the East India Company's rule, through the ' ' 

broad and the sympathetic policy of Lord Cornwallis ; ■ • 

and Lord William Bentinck, to the more calculating and ; 

profit-seeking policy of later years. ' 
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The history of the Land Revenue administration in India is 
of the deepest Interest, because it is intimately connected with the 
material 'welbbeing of nn agriciiltiira.l nation. In the earlier years 
of the British rule, tlie East India Company regarded India as 
a vast estate or plantation, and considered themselves entitled to 
all .that the land could produce, leaving barely enough to the 
tillers and the landed classes to keep them alive in ordinary 
years. This policy proved disastrous to the revenues of the 
Company, and a reform became necessary. Tim Company then 
recognised the wisdom of assuring to the landed classes the 
future profits of agriculture. Accordingly, Lord Corn^vallis per- 
raanenlly .settled the Land Revenue in Bengal in 1793, demand- 
ing from landlords 90 per cent, of the rental, but assuring them 
against any increase of the demand in the future. The pro- 
portion taken by the Government was excessive beyond measure ; 
but cultivation and rental have largely increased since 1793 ; and 
the peasantry and the landed classes have reaped the profits. 

A change came over the policy of the East India Company. 
They were unwilling to extend the Permanent Settlement to other 
provinces. They tried to fix a proper share of the rental as their 
due, so that their revenue might increase with the rental. In 
Northern India they fixed their demand first at 83 per cent, of 
the rental, then at 75 per cent., then at 66 per cent. But even 
this was found to be impracticable, and at last, in 1855, they 
limited the State demand to 50 per cent, of the rental. And this 
rule of limiting the Land Revenue to one-half of the rental was 
extended to Southern India in 1864. 

The rule of the E!^ast India Company terminated in 1858. 
The first Viceroys under the Crown were animated by a sincere 
desire to promote agricultural wa^alth in India. Statesmen like 
Sir Charles Wood and Sir Stafibrd Nprthcote, and rulers like 
Lord Canning and Lord La^vrence, laboured with ; this object. 
They desired to fix. the State demand from the soil, to make the 
nation prosperous, to create a stixjng and loyal middle class, and 
to connect them by their own intererst with British rule in India. 
If their sound policy had been adopted, one source of national 
wealtli would have been widened. The nation would have been 
more resourceful and self-relying to-day j famines would have 
been rarer. Bui the endeavours to make the nation prosperous 
weakened after first generation of the servants of the Grown 
had passed away. Increase of revenue and increase of expendi- 
ture became engrossing objects with the rise of Imperialism. 
The proposal of Canning and of Lawrence was dropped in 1SS3, 

. The reader will no doubt clearly grasp the two distinct 
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principles which were held by the two different schools' of ad- 
ministrators. One was the school of Lord Canning and Lord 
Lawrence, of Lord Halifax and Lord Iddesleigh, who urged 
a permanent settlement of the Land Revenue. They knew that 
land in India belonged to the nation and not to a landed class, that 
every cultivator had a hereditary right to iiis own holding, and 
that to permanently fix the Land Revenue would benefit an 
agricuiturai nation, and not a class of landlords. The other 
school demanded a continuous increase of the Land Revenue for 
the State, by means of recurring land settlements, in course of 
wlfich the State demand was generally increased at the discretion 
of Settlement Officers. 

The Marquess of Ripon was the Viceroy of India ixom 1880 
to 1884, and he proposed a masterly compromise between the.' 
opinions of the two schools. He maintained the right of the 
State to demand a conliinioiis increase of the Land Revenue on • 
the definite and equitable ground of increase in prices, but he 
assured the cultivators of India against any increase in the State 
demand U3iless there was an increase in prices. Fie assured to 
the State an increasing revenue with the increasing prosperity of 
the country as evidenced by prices. And he assured to . the 
cultivator a permanency in the State demand reckoned in the pro- 
portion of the field produce taken as Land Tax. Lord Ripon V 
scheme happily combined the rights of the State with that security 
to cultivators without which agriculture cannot flourish in any 
part of the world. But Lord Ripon left India in December 1884 ; 
and his wise settlement was negatived by the Secretary of State 
for IndivX in January 1:885. The compromise which had been 
arrived at after years of inquiry and anxious thought in India was 
vetoed at Whitehall ; and a nation of agriculturists was once more 
subjected to that nncerfainty in the State demand which is fatal to 
successful agriculture. 

The Flalfi Rental Rule still remained in theory. But in 
practice it had been violated. The expenses of the Mutiny wars 
had vastly added to Indian liabilities, and demanded increase in 
taxation. Commerce could not be taxed against the wishes of 
British merchants and British voters ; the increased taxes there- 
fore fell on agriculture. Accordingly, from 1871,0 number of 
ne\Y taxes were assessed on land, in addition to the Land 
Revenue. If the Land Pvevenue was 50 per cent, of the rental, 
the total assessment on the soil, including the new taxes, came to 
56 per cent., or 58 per cent., or even 60 per cent., of the rental. 

^ It wn’Il appear from these facts which I have mentioned as 
brielly as possible, that agriculture, as a source of the nation‘’s 



incoaie, has not been widened under British adniiaistration. 
Except where the Land Revenue is permanently settled, it is 
revised and enhanced at each new settlement, once in thirty years 
or once in twenty years. It professes to make 50 per cent, of 
the rental or of the economic rent, but virtually takes a much 
larger share in Bombay and Madras. And to it are added other 
special taxes on land which can be enhanced indefinitely at the 
will of the State. The land assessment is thus excessive, and it 
is also uncertain,' 

Then he further points out in his preface to ^Mndia 
under Early British Rule"' : — 

The Land Tax in India is not only lieavy and uncertain, but 
the very principle on wiiich it is raised is different from the 
principle of taxation in all well administered countries. In such 
countries the State promotes the accumulation of wealth, helps 
the people to put money into their pockets, likes to see them 
prosperous and rich, and then demands a small share of their 
earnings for the expenses of the State. In India the State 
virtually interferes with the accumulation of wealth from the soil, 
intercepts the incomes and gains of the tillers, and generally 
adds to its land revenue demand at each recurring settlement, 
leaving the cultivators permanently poor. 

Next he considers the incidence of Land Revenue 
claimed by Government in different parts of India com- 
pared with the rental of the land and its gross produce. 

In Bengal the Land Tax was fixed at over 90 per cent, of 
the rental, and in Northern India at over 80 per cent of the 
rental, between 1793 and 1822. It is true that the British 
Government only followed the precedent of the previous Miibara- 
madan rulers, who also claimed an enormous Land Tax. But 
the difference was this, that what the Muhammadan rulers claimed 
they could never fully realise ; what the British rulers claimed they 
realised with rigour. 'Fhe last Muhammadan ruler of Bengal, in 
the last year of his administration (1764), realised a land revenue 
of ^,’817,553 ; within thirty years the British rulers realised aland 
revenue of ^’2,680,000 in the same province. 

In Bengal the Land Tax now beans a proportion of 28 per cent, 
on the rental of estates plus 6j: per cent, of other taxes also assess- 
able on rent ; in Northern India, 50 per cent, 00 productive rental 
of estates plus other taxes ; in Central Provinces 60 per cent, plus 
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Other taxes ; whereas in Bombay and Madras the State lakes one- 
third of the field produce, which may approximate to looper 
cent of the economic rent of the held. 

In Bengal So per cent, of the gross produce is retained by 
the cultivator, 14 per cejit. is paid to the landlord as rent, and 
6 per cent, to the Government as Land Tax. This tax has been 
pennanently fixed since 1793. In Northern India the cultivator 
also gets 80 per cent., but the landlord 10 per cent, and Govern- 
ment TO per cent. The assessment is made for thirty years. So 
it can be changed to the advantage of Government. In Bombay 
and Madras, where the Government is also the landlord, the 
cultivator gets only 70 per cent., in the Central Provinces barely 
60 ■ per ■ cent* 

The difference between the position of the Bengal 
raiyat and his less favoured brethren in Southern India 
is thus drawn :~ 

In Bengal the rental increases about 6 per cent, in seven 
years ; in the North-West Provinces and Central Provinces it 
has increased 15 to 48 per cent, in the same period. In Bengal 
the peasantry are protected by the Tenancy Act ; in the other 
parts of India the peasantry are not so protected ; the State is 
the landlord and obtained enormous enhancements. In Bengal 
the money which is received as rent from the cultivators remains 
with the samindars in the country, and is spent in fostering local 
trades and local industries, and in promoting education and 
various, charities; in other parts of India the money received as 
rent from cultivators is Imperial revenue, and mostly goes out 
of the country in Frontier wars or in Flome charges . — Paper on 
Peasant Proprietors of India*'^ 

In brief; his position therefore would seem to be: — 

(1) The Land Tax of India as a whole is excessive^ 
and the principle underlying the system does not com- 
pare favourably with the system in vogue in other 
civilised countries. 

(2) The land assessment in Southern and Central 
India is exce.ssive compared to the assessment in Bengal 
and Northern India, and the former bear an unfairly 
larger share of the burden of the State. Assessment 
being excessive and periodical in these parts, not only 
is very little left to the agricuitiirists, but there is hardly 
any motive either to save or to improve their holdings. 
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_ His next step is to establish a connection between 
the resoiircelessness of the agriculturists and famines. 

‘ 27 iere zs mo dimbt that famines are directly caused by the 
failure of the avAumnal rains^ over which man has no controL 
But the intensity and frequency of recent famines are greatly 
due to the resourceless condition and chronic poverty of the 
' ' cultivators caused by the over-assessment of the soil, on which 
they depend for their living.— m Indial' 

He then points out that in the Central Provincej the 
most sparsely populated part of British India, the people 
have suffered the most from recent famines, whilst Bengal, 
iA’..- the most thickly populated, has lost not a single life 
through famine since the Permanent Settlement. 

Before going on to consider the remedial measures 
by Mr. Dutt, it is necessary to advert to his,, 
contention, that agriculture bears a disproportionately 
burden' .of taxation, and „ that . from .'b^ery, pointiol 
fatal:;blundor:,:to\tax,;'the :agricultural';/com 

-so' far,:' as'dlieory.' 
room ; for' any; diifference of ' 
f||^|ip;0§fhibn ■' a'bp'ut ; ,the^ j'ustice',':of' this" contention. ■ 

‘ ‘ i ' The net revenues of India for the current year (1901) have 
been estimated at forty-two millions sterling. Roughly speaking 
you can say that twenty millions out of this comes from Land 
Revenue, twenty millions from other taxes including salt, and 
two millions from opium. In other words, the trades and in» 

' ’ dustries of the country bring little revenue, because the trades 
and industries are on the decline— one-half the revenue of the 
country is tax on land and tax on salt, and is raised from the 
. food of the poor. If you examine the figures thus closely, you 
will find how little reason there is for congratulation of the in- 
crease of revenues in India; that increase does not mean increas- 
ing prosperity, but only an oppressively increasing taxation on the 
food supply of the people. Twenty-six years ago, our present 
V rrime Minister, Lord Salisbury, ivas Secretary of State for India, 
and condemned in the strongest terms this undue taxing of the 
food of the people. He wTote in 1876: — 

So far as it is possible to cliafigc the Indian sy$te?n^ it is 
desirable that the cultivator should pHiy a smaller pfvportion of 
. , the whole national charge. It is not in itself a thrifty policy to 
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'C. ;*'Sahamnpnr, RulaK/nimiting the State demand to one-half the 
, rental, may be uni\='efsal!y applied, ‘ 

„ {^) Where the State receives Land .Revenue direct from cuiti- 
yators, we ask that the rate may not exceed one-fifth the gross 

■ produce of the soil in any case^ and that the average of a district, 
including dry lands and wet lands, be limited to one-tenth of 
lire gross produce, which Is approximately the revenue in 
Northern India. 

{c) Where the State receives Land Revenue direct from culti- 
vators, vre ask that the rule laid down by Lord .Ripon, of per- 

- rnitting no enlianceinent at recurring settlements except on the 
ground of an increase in prices, be universally applied. 

: ’ J (//)' Where the Land Revenue is not permanently settled, we 
y\'‘ 'ask that vsettlements be made not oftener than once in thirty 
' years, which is the general rule in Northern India and Bombay. 

We urge that no Cesses, in addition to the Land Revenue, 

' , be imposed on the land except for purposes directly benefiting 
the land : and that the total of such Cesses may not exceed six 
. and a quarter per cent, (one anna in the rupee) in any province 
of India. 

(/) We urge that, now that the protective railway lines have 
, been completed, a million tens of rupees be annually spent out 
of the Famine Insurance Grant on protective irrigation wwks‘ 
that these works be undertaken, as recommended by the Famine 
Commission of 1S98, ^Mvithoiit expectation of direct return” 

■ from the outlay ; and that the cultivator be left the option of 
using the wmter when he requires it, and paying for it when he 
uses it. 

- • {g) And lastly, we urge that in the case of any difference 

between cultivators and Settlement Officers in the matter of 

' assessment, an appeal be allowed to an independent tribunal not 
i , concerned with the fixing and levying of the Land Tax. 

It wdil be obvious to any reader that it is not possible to 
, . . improve the condition of the Indian cultivator without granting 
' him some security from uncertain demands and harassing claims, 
which are a ruin to agriculture and a bar to all improvements. 
And it will be obvious that the security contemplated in the 
above rules, and the liruitations on Land Revenue prescribed 
therein, are not possible without some check on the growing 
and ruinous expenditure of the Indian Government, We 
cannot moderate the* revenue demand without moderating the 
expenditure; we cannot give relief to the overtaxed cultivator 
' \yithoiit economy and retrenchment . — Preface to Famines in 
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A summary of his recommendations over a wider 
range is to be found in the preface to his India in the 
Victorian Age : — 

The evils suggest their own remedies. The Excise tax on 
Indian mill industry should be withdrawn ; the Indian Govern- 
ment should boldly help Indian industries for the good of the 
Indian people, as every civilised Government on earth helps the 
industries of its own country. All taxes on the soil in addition 
to the Land Revenue should be repealed, and the Land Revenue 
should be moderated and regulated in Its operation. -The 
Public Debt, unjustly created in the first instance, is now an 
accomplished fact ; but an Imperial guarantee would reduce the 
rate of interest, and a Sinking Fund would gradually reduce its 
volume. Civil and military charges incurred in England should 
be borne, or at least shared, by Great Britain, as she shares 
them in the case, of her colonies. Civil charges in India should 
be reduced by a larger employment of Indians ; military charges 
in India should be repressed witii a strong hand ; and India 
should pay for an army needed for her own requirements. All 
further extension of railways from State loans, or under guarantee 
of interest from the taxes, should be prohibited. Irrigation 
works should be extended, as far as possible, from the ordinary 
revenues. The annual economic drain from India should be 
steadily reduced ; and in carrying out these fiscal reforms, repre- 
sentatives of the people of India — ^of the taxpayers, who are 
alone interested in retrenchment in all countries — should be 
called upon to take their share and offer their assistance. 


■■■■■ ;Vy::;/:. 

it is not a matter of surprise that such views as these 
should have evoked a host of criticisms, culminating in 
the famous Resolution on Land Revenue policy issued 
by the Government of Lord Curzon. But it ought to 
be recognised that the views were not novel, and that 
Mr. Duft was by no means singular in holding them. 
In his works on “Early India’' and “ India in the 
Victorian Age/’ he quoted in full opinions of the great 
administrators and statesmen like Cornwallis, Camiing, 
Munro, Elphinstone, Lawrence, and others, who were 
the great pioneers of British liberal principles in Britain’s 
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■ dependency in the East It wouid be useless to multiply 
such" quotations ; but, regarding his question of over- 
assessment, the following views of Bishop Heber coin- 
cide so fully with those of Mr. Dutt that they deserve a 

Neither native nor European agriculturists, I think, can thrive 
at the present rate of taxation. Half tlie gross produce of the 
soil is demanded l:>y Governmenl, and this, which is nearly the 
average rate wherever there is not a Pennanent Settlement, is 
sadly too much to leave an orlequale provision for the present, 
even with the usual frugal habits of the Indians, and the very 
inartificial and chcaji manner in wliich they cultivate the land. 
Still mon*. is it an effective bar to anything like improvement; 
it keeps the people, even in favourable years, in a slate of 
abject penury ; and when the cro|;» fails in even a slight degree, 
it involves a necessity on the part of tlie Government of enor- 
mous outlays in the way of remission and distribution, which, 
after all, do not prevent men, women, and children dying in the 
streets in droves, and the roads being strewed with carcasses. 
'‘In Benga/\ wherc^ hidcpcJukHi of Us exuberant f€rii!ih\ there is 
a Permanent Assessment^ famine is unknown, . . . 

I am convinced that it is only necessary to draw less monciy 
from the peasants, and to spend more of what is drawn within 
the country, to open some door to Indian industry in Europe, 
and to admit the natives to some greater share in the magistracy 
of their own people, to make the Empire as durable as it would 
-be: happyc ■ 

But it was not only philanthropic administrators of 
the last century who held such views. It has already 
been stated that they were supported by experienced 
and competent Anglo-Indian officials of his own day^ 
and a memorial was piresented, in December 1900,10 the 
Secretary of State for placing the Land Revenue adminis- 
tration on a sound and equitable basis : — 

In view [so ran the memorial] of the terrible famines with 
which India, has been lately afllicted, we, the undersigned, wbo 
have spent many years of our lives among the people, and still 
take a deep interest in their welfare, beg to offer suggestions to 
your Lordship in Council, in the hope that the Land ilcvenue 
^administration may be everywhere placed on such a sound and 
equitable basis as to secure to the cultivators a sufficient margin 
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of profit to enable them better to withstand the pressure of future 
famines. 

The only hope for the cultivators throughout the greater part 
of India is, therefore, that they should be put in such a position 
as to enable them to tide over an occasional bad season. To 
place the cultivators in such a position we consider it essential, 
that the share taken as the Government demand on the land 
should be strictly limited in every province. 

The memorial was written by an experienced Revenue 
Officer, Mr, Puckle of Madras, and it bore the signatures 
amongst others of such experienced officers as J, H, 
Garsten, late Member of Council, Madras ; H. ]♦ 
Reynolds, late Revenue Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal and late Member of the Legislative Council 
of, the Governor'-General of India; A. R:ogers, late 
Settlement Officer and Member of Council in Bombay. 
Mr. Dutt was himself a signatory in this memorial, and 
the suggestions made were almost identical with his 
recommendations quoted above. 

His views gained also the support of the most capable 
Indian publicists of the time. In the Viceregal Council, 
ill the Budget debate of 1900, the Honourable (afterwards 
Sir) P. M. Mehta made an impressive speech on the 
growing poverty of the agriculturists, and quoted the 
authority of Sir Theodore Hope and the Deccan Agri- 
culturists Relief Act Commission to show that 
rigidity of the revenue system was undoubtedly one of 
the causes of the raiyats’ indebtedness/' 

During the same debate the Honourable A, Charles 
supported Mr. Mehta's views, and pressed a settle- 
inent to be finally and at once made, and that all future . 
revisions should solely depend on a manifest, steady, 
and tangible rise in prices over a reasonable number of 
years, so as to produce the conviction that the old order 
has substantially given place to the new.” The Honour- 
able Mr. B, K. Bose and the Honourable Maharaja of 
Darbhanga at the same session of the Imperial Council 
also urged for a moderaiion of land revenue assessments. 

At the session of the Congress following Mr. Diltfs 
presidential address in 1889, Dr, Chandravarkar,the Presi- 
dent, confined himself almost exclusively to agrarian and 
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His EAxHlency the Viceroy has more than once assured 
that this important subject is now engaging his “independent 
investigation.^^ But His Excellency put the question to the 
Mahajan vSabha of Madras the other day Supposing that we 


did reduce the assessment throughout India by 25 per cent. 
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there a man among you who would guarantee me that he honestly 
believed that there would be no more famane, no more poverty, 
no more di.stress?‘^ No one would be so bold as to give a 
guarantee on that condition, and no one, I take it, thinks that a 
mere reduction by 25 per cent, in the a.ssessmcnt throughout 

■ India will stamp out poverty, for the poor will always be with 
us. But what is put forward is that if the assessments be reduced 

, . 25 per cent, in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the 

■ Central Provinces, wherein revision assessments have been raised 
more than 25 per cent., the relief given will be sufficient to dis- 
pense with the necessity of direct famine relief to that extent. 
At present where Government levy high a.ssessments in good 
years, they have to refund the sums so levied by opening relief 

-,.,.u-works when famine %usits the land. 




^ ■ , Lastly, in 1905, Mr. Gokbale in his Budget speech 

y'fignresG,::'a'hdf'^ 

' and other European countries the burden of tax on land 
in .relation to produce is well below 10 per cent, ; in the 
‘ case of India, taking land revenue alone, over most areas 
y it is about 15 per cent., and in some portions as high 
:as ao per cent. “The agricultural producer is terribly 
handicapped/' he observes, “and his position is getting 
harder every day.’' 

Mr. Dutt also claimed the partial support of the 
“Indian P^aminc Commission of 1900.'’ 
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We had urged again and again that in Southern India — in 
' Madras and Bomba}''— where the State levied the tax direct from 
the peasant proprietors the assessment was too heavy ; that in 
many cases it swept away the whole economic rent of the land ; 
that it made the cultivator unable to save anything even in good 
. . years against years of bad harvest ; ' that it left him resourceless 
.r’ /and indebted and an easy prey to famines. On the other hand 
the apologists of the Indian Government had denied this charge ; 
they denied any connection between land assessments and 
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famines; they bad denounced criticism as uninformed and 
foolish. Well, tire critics demanded a public inquiry; they 
asked for a Commission to inquire into the incidence of the 
Land Tax in India, but no such public inquiry had yet been 
made* However, something was conceded: a Famine Com-, 
mission was appointed in December last to inquire into the 
methods of relief operations in India, and this Commission was 
permitted incidentally to inquire into the subject of land assess- 
ments. The Famine Commission, headed by Sir i\ntony 
MacDonnelij the ablest administrator now in India, submitted 
their report on 8th May last. . . , The Famine Commissioners 
said that in Bombay the Land Tax, such as it was, could not be 
collected without in short years forcing the raiyats into debt. 
They said that the Land Tax was ‘Mull’^ in Gujrat, and that its 
rigidity In hard times forced the cultivators into debt. They said 
that “ unless provision for suspension and remission of revenue 
and rent , . . be an integral part of the revenue system in any 
province, tlie cultivator will be forced to borrow on conditions 
incompatible with his solvency and independence.^^ And they 
added that ‘‘ nothing can be more useful in anticipation of 
famine than improvements in the material condition of the culti- 
vators whereby they may be enabled to withstand tlie pressure of 
hard times/^ These were admissions made now for the first 
time in an official document, clearly establishing that connection 
between famine.s in India and its Land Tax which they had urged 
again and again within the last few years, and which the apologists 
of Indian administration had hitherto ignored. He did not say 
that the Commission had yet arrived at the whole truth. The 
Commission’s figures representing the produce of the soil in the 
different provinces of India were admittedly guesswork, and 
obviously incorrect ; and they could prove the produce to be 
vastly over-estimated if the cultivator was allowed to adduce 
evidence as to the average produce of his field before any Court 
of Inquiry, or any Commission appointed for the purpose. But, 
nevertheless, what the Commission had stated in its report 
sliowcd that public criticism was helpful to the cause of truth 
and of good administration in India, as it was in every other 
part of the. world. — Duifs Speech on Pa mines and the 
Famine Commission of \()oop IJvcrpooly xWi October 1901. 



CHAPTER XXin 


AGRARIAN AND ECONOMIC VIEWS {Om/immi) 

I ■; . ■■ 

The views which Mr, Dutt held regarding tlie causes of 
Indian poverty, and the manner in which the land 
assessment policy of Government has tended to lower 
the faniioe-resistiiig power of the raiyats, will be sufii- 
ciently clear from' the foregoing sections. Naturally 
they aroused a host of adverse critics, but it is not neces- 
sary here to do more than make brief mention of the 
more important of these. They may be classified under 
Twp:Ecacls':---rV v';; 

■ (i) Criticisms relating to the alleged fallacies 
:}dHderlying''''ldE 'Biitt's .'■■analysis ''bf';; the; ■causes- ’Qf , Ijidian : 
famines. 

(2) Criticisms with regard to the accuracy of the 
data on which Mr. Dutt based his views, and to his 
suggestions for improving the land assessment policy of 
the Government. 

Perhaps it will be convenient if, following the Resolu- 
tion of the Government, attention is first directed to the 
second aspect of the question. As we have seen, the 
then Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, was 
one of the earliest critics of the views expressed by Mr. 
Dutt in his Congress speech. During the course of the 
debate on the 3rcl April 1900, on the motion of Sir W. 
Wedderbiirn, recommending an inquiry into the material 
condition of the Indian agriculturist, the Secretary of 
Slate observed 

Mr. Dutt’s figures were entirely erroneous. His contention 
was in favour of the Permanent Settlement, which he said in 
Bengal had preserved the cultivators and the occupier from 
famine. That was not the case. In his own recollection there 
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had been two most serioiis famines in Bengal,' and on both occa- 
sions the condition of those under the Permanent Settlement was 
ill no degree better than that of those who \yere in the neigh- 
bouring districts which were only temporarily settled. Then 
Mr, Dutt asserted that rents were low in Bengal, and never ex- 
ceeded one-sixth of the gross produce, or about i6 per cent. He 
could not understand what induced Mr. Dutt to make that 
statement The condition of the raiyats under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal was most unsatisfactory. They paid the 
highest rents of any land occupiers in the whole of India, and 
the State got the smallest amount of land revenue from them. 
He had made inquiries, and had been informed that in no case 
did the rents represent only i6 per cent, of the gross produce, .. 
but that the grain produce rents in Bengal in most- cases 
were, over 51 per cent., and even went up to 70 and 75 per cent. 
Mr. Dutt seemed to think that in the Central Provinces the 
Government of India were exacting an exorbitantly high land 
revenue. ' He was very reluctant to dogmatise as to what was 
and what was not a reasonable land revenue, and he should be 
very sorry to say, that in the past they might not here and. there 
have placed the land assessment too high. But the rules and 
principles which had been laid down, and which regulated the; 
revenue officers, w'ere framed in a spirit of justice and equityy and 
so far as he had been able to make inquiry, in comparing the 
land revenue of British India with the land revenue of the Native 
States, ill every single instance the land revenue of the adjoining 
Native States ^vas^ assessed higher than that of British India. 

, In reply, Mr. Dutt wrote two letters, one to the 
TinicSy and the other to the Manchester Gttardian. The 
latter journal had the following comment on the Secre- 
tary of State's speech, and Mr. DutPs rejoinder: — 

During the recent debate in the House, Lord George 
Hamilton combated statements previously made by Mr. Dutt 
unfavourably contrasting the rents paid to the Government in 
Madras with those charged by private owners in Bengal. The 
Secretary of State announced that the result of his inquiries was 
to show that Mr. Dutfs statements were entirely erroneous, and 
he even asserted that the rents paid in Bengal were the highest ’ 
in India. Mr. Dutt, however, stands to his guns. He declares 
that having been for more than twenty-five years employed as a 
Eeveiiue (Officer in various parts of Bengal, he took note of the 
produce of fields, and of the rents which the cultivators gener- ' 
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^ . ally paid to zamindars. He found that the proportion, was one- ^ - 
' . sixth in many districtSj and less in other districts. He supports • 
his statements and Ids conclusions by figures quoted from Sir 
. William Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal/’ showing that 
= in a number of districts selected at random the proportion of 
rent, to produce varied from less than one-sixth to less than one- 
eighth. This testimony of an Indian ofiicial, and an eye-witness, 
confirmed by an acknowledged British authority on India, can- 
not be reconciled with the unhesitating declaration of Lord George ■ 
Hamilton, that in no case are rents in Bengal as low as one-sixth 
of the total produce. It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
-.that Mr. Duit is right when he asserts that the Secretary of State: ; 

.. . is misinformed, and it is to be hoped that Lord George Hamilton 
will accept the challenge throw- n down by Mr. Dutt to institute 
,an inquiry through the district officers of Bengal, In Northern 
India, according to Mr. Dutt, the rents generally obtained by 
private landlords from cultivators are one-fifth of the gross pro- 
r duce. Under the Government in British India the maximum 
■ rental is one-third. Under the circumstances, Mr, Dutt’s con- 
tention may w^ell be believed that Bengal has escaped the severer 
: ;; famines which devastated Madras solely by reason of the greater 
''i: ability of the raiyat to provide against the absence of the rainy 

The points raised by Lord George Hamilton were 
‘ • elaborated and more forcibly put in the famous Resolu- 
-tion of Lord Curzon on the Land Settlement policy 
/ . of Government, published in January 1902, It was 

■ A. : urged in the Resolution that : — 

. :h ’ (i) As regards the condition of cultivators in Bengal, who are 

■ -the tenants of the landowners instituted as a class in the last 
■' century by the British Government, there is still less ground for 

the contention that their position, owing to the Permanent Scttle- 
/ ment, has been converted into one of exceptional^ comfort and 
prosperity. It is precisely because this was not the case, and 
, ■ beqmse, so far from being generously treated by the zamindars, 

' ■' , the Bengal cultivator was rack rented, impoverished, and op- 

pressed, that the Government of India felt compelled to intervene 
, on bis behalf, and by the series of legislative measures that com- 
menced with the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1859, and culmmated 
’ ; - ; in the Act of 1885, to place him in the position of peater 
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security which he no^Y enjoys. To confound this legislation with 
the Permanent Settlement, and to ascribe even in part to tiie 
latter the benefits which it had conspicuously failed to confer, 
and which would never have accrued but for the former, is 
strangely to misread history. 

(2) The Government of India indeed know of no ground 
wliatever for the contention that Bengal has been saved from 
famine by the Permanent Settlement, a contention which appears 
to them to be disproved by history; and they are not therefore 
disposed to attach much value to predictions as to the benefits 
tliat might have ensued had a similar settlement been extended 
elsewhere. 

(3) Sufficient stress has not been paid in the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Dutt and the memorialists for placing a limit on the 
demands of the zamindars from their raiyats : — 

If it is the interests of the raiyat that are at stake, and that 
stand in most urgent need of protection, that protection is not 
less necessary \vhea his payments are made to a Native landlord 
in the form of rent, than when they are made in the form of 
Land Revenue to the British Government. 

The Government of India will welcome from their critics 
upon future occasions a co-operation in these attempts to improve 
and to safeguard the position of the tenant which they have not 
hitherto as a rule been so fortunate as to receive. 

In staling that the Permanent Settlement is not to 
be held responsible even in part"' for the benefits 
which have accrued to the raiyats in Bengal, it is ques** 
tionable whether the Resolution has done full justice to 
that historic measure. P'or it is w’ell known that one of 
the principal points on which Lord Cornwallis directed 
investigation to be made before resorting to permanent 
legislation, was concerned with measures necessary 
to prevent the raiyats being oppressed/’ and although the 
inquiries made were not sufficient to justify legislation, 
yet by sections 7 and 8 of Regulation L of 1793 and section 
67 of Regulation VIIL of 1793, ample provisions were 
made for subsequent legislation. Thus Mr. Rampini, 
in his introduction to his standard work on the Tenancy 
Act, remarks : — It is on these declarations made in 
connection with llie Permanent Settlement of the Land 
Revenue that all subsequent agrarian legislation in 
Bengal has been based/' In fact, the evils which sub- 
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seqiiedit legisjation corr^ were Ihe making not of 
liie Permanent Settlement, but of the notorious enact- 
ments, the iiaftam (Regulation VII, of 1799) and Pan- 
w€ham:(Regulation 

In his replies to the Resolution of the Government, 
Mr. Dutt pointed out that: — ■ 

(i) He did not recommend the extension of the 
.Perrnaneiit Settlement. 


The question of Permanent Settlements docs not arise in this 
discussion. Believing as I do, that a Permanent vSettlement of 
the land revenues would be in the highest degree bendicial 
to the people, and would add to their wealth, prosperity, and 
staying power, I nevertheless refrained from urging such a settle- 
ment in my Open Letters, because the India dihce has rejected 
the proposal so late as 3S83. And the retired officers who sub- 
mitted their Memorial to the Secretary of State did not ask for 
a' Permanent Settlement. We asked for such concession as were 
' probable, and were consistent with the present land policy of 
;ihe India Office and the Indian Government .— fo Lord 
Cii/zon's Land Assessment Mesoiutio??. 

(2) That he had not said that the Permanent Settle- 
tment had saved Bengal from famines, but that the 

Bengal raij^at is better able to withstand a famine than 
his less favoured brethren of Southern India. 

Since that date famines have been rare in Bengal and there 
has been no famine within the permanently-settied tracts causing 
any loss of life. 

■= Within a period of over a hundred years there has been no 
famine in Permanently-Settled Bengal causing loss of life; while 
loss of life has been lamentable and frequent in every other 
province of India in spile of all relief operations. The conten- 
tion, therefore, that the Permanent Seltiement has saved Bengal 
from the worst re.sults of famines is not di.sprovcd, but proved by 
history as completely and unanswerably as any economic fact 
can 1)0 proved,— AV/A to L^oid Curzon'^s Land Assessment Re- 

(3) He had not stated that the prosperous condition 
. of the Bengal raiyat was due to the Perenanent Settle- 

mentalone. He had distinctly referred to the beneficial 
, results of the Tenancy Act. 
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I myself rendered some humble assistance . in the framing, of 
the Rent Act of 1885, and my services on the occasion were 
kindly acknowledged in the Calcutta Ga%ctte by the then Revenue 
Secretary of Bengal, Mr. Antony MacDonneil (now Sir Antony 
MacDonnell), the most distinguished Indian administrator of the 
present generation. I shall be the last person, therefore, to deny 
that the .Rent Acts of Bengal were needed for the protection 
of cultivators, or that they completed the good work done by 
the Permanent Settlement. — Eeply to Lord Ourzonh iMnd Assess- 
ment J^esointion^ 

(4) But he further points out that even before the ‘ 
Tenancy laws, the effect of the Permanent Settlement 
was described by competent observers to be wholly 
salutary. He is able to quote the opinions of such high 
authorities as Colebrook, Sir William Bentinck, -Sir 
-Thomas Munro^ the Marquess of Wellesley, Lord Minto, 
Marquess of Hastings, Sir Charles Wood and Sir John 
Lawrence in support of hi-s view. Sir John Lawrence 
wrote: — recommend a perpetual settlement, because 
I am persuaded that, however much the country has of 
late years improved, its resources will be still more rapidly 
developed by the limitation of the Government demand. 

In 18x3 Lord Minto said : — ameliorate generally the 
conditions of the natives, it is our firm conviction that 
no arrangement or measure will tend so speedily and 
effectually to the accomplislirnent of those important 
objects as the establishment of a permanent settlement/' 

Such were the opinions [concludes Mr. Dutt] of three 
generations of distinguished administrators and able statesmen 
in India, of men who built the Empire, and valued the content- 
ment and happiness of the people.— to Lord Curzo/ls Zand 
Assessment /lesoiuHo?t» 

As regards the charge that Mr, Dutt and the other 
memorialists had not pleaded for a limitation of the 
zamindar's claims against the raiyat, it should be rernent- 
bered that they were well aware that Government was 
already engaged in such beneficial legislation, and one of 
their principal demands was that the Government as land* 
lord should impose the same limitations on its demands 
as it fixed on private landlords. There is a note of 
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clocumeni as a whole, and is specially unfortunate in 
its application to Mr. Dutt ; for it niight have been 
known to the Government of India that there was 
hardly an officer of his time, except perhaps Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, who had fought so strenuously and so 
consistentlv on the side of tenants against landlords as 
Mr. Dutt 

It is important, therefore, to realise clearly that Mr. 
Dutt, though he defended the Permanent vSettlement, 
did not by any means hold a brief for the zamindars, 
as opposed to the interests of the tenants. As he him- 
self wrote ill February 1899, to the Pioneer : — 

I hold no brief for zamindars, or laluqdars, or malguzars, or 
landlords of any class. I liold and have held ail through my 
oOldal life that the actual cultivator of the soil should be lightly 
assessed. I'he cultivators are the nation in India, and if they 
are well off the nation is prosperous and resourceful, and famines 
would not be the terrible calamities that they are now. 

He again made his position quite clear on this point 
in a letter addressed to Sir Antony MacDonnell on the 
14th September 1900, in reply to a letter received from the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

I am as strong an advocate now [wrote Mr. Dutt] of the 
cultivator’s rights to moderate assessments and lixity of tenure 
as 1 was fifteen years ago. I wull never lend my support to land- 
lords’ demands to indefinite enhancements and excessive rents, 
and I will never cease to admire, and to support in such humble 
manner as I can, your endeavours to define and safeguard the 
■ interests of the poor cultivating population of Northern India 
: as you have safeguarded the interests of the Bengal raiyat. 
l am in frequent communication with many public men in India, 
including, of course, some prominent landlords both in Bengal 
and ,in Northern India, but you can accept ray assurance that 
the obvious desire of landlords to be left imfcUered, in the 
niatter of enhancing rents, and dealing with their raiyats as they 
like, has never received my support, and shall never receive any 
support, direct or indirect, from me, in whatever capacity I may 
work for ray country. 
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’;-x' i/j principaL object in writing the Open- Letters io Lord 
Curzm and in publishing them in the shape of a book tms fo 
draw aftentioH to the state of things in S(mtkern 
Central Provinces things are not as you left them ; Mr. Fuller 
has influenced the revenue policy- — ^not beneficially — under the 
administration of your successors, and things are not as they 
should be. Happily that province has a good Chief Commis- 
sioner now 3 I know Mr, Fraser,^- who went out to India in the 
same year with me, and I am sincerely hopeful he will set things 
right again. In Madras and Bombay they have drifted without 
any settled plan or purpose, and it is a fact that the revenue 
demanded by the Government from the cultivators is excessive. 
You tried to make a rule for Bengal (see p. 107 of my Immines 
in India fixing one-fifth of the gross produce as the maximum 
of rent in Bengal Such a rule, together with Lord Ripoids rule 
stopping enhancements except on the ground of increase in 
prices, would be the saving of Bombay and Madras cultivators. 

In his letter of the 8th August; to which reference 
has just been made, Sir Antony MacDonnell, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
complained 

I wish you had made it clearer that I do not think forty per 
cent, of the rental a fair share to be ordinarily taken by the 
Government at a resettlement. When the rents are reasonable, 
and when deductions from the. rental are made for unexhausted 
improvements, and for Sir land, out of which the landlord, if 
he cultivates himself, gets as much as a tenant can, I think the 
Government is entitled to a share which should approximate to 
fifty per cent. If a fifty per cent, assessment gives a large 
enhancement of revenue, oiir practice here is to take less than 
fifty per cent, so that the enhancement shall not press heavily 
on the proprietor. And we also mitigate the burden by a pro-^ 
gressive enhancement, which is so adjusted as to reach the full 
assessment, when considerable, in the eleventh year of a thirty- 
year settlement. 

The same point was referred to by Sir Antony in 
his Budget speech iSgg-xpoo. On the latter occasion 

J Afterwards Sir Bainpfylde Fuller, Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal. 

” Afterwards Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. - 
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Mr* Dutt replied in the columns of the Chainpkmj 
Bombay,t and reni arked : — 

The correction seems to me to be merely a verbal one. 
When the British Government does an act, I always assume 
that it does it because it considers it just and fair. When the 
British Government accepts forty per cent, of the landlords’ 
assets in the North-Western Provinces, I assume tliat the British 
Government considers that proportion just and fair, considering 
all circumstances. When Sir Antony MacDonncll asserts that 
fifty per cent, of the landlords’ assets is theoretically the fair 
share of the Government, the assertion does not affect my main 
argument. Without speaking of the ‘theoretical share” of the 
Government, my argument would still be this, if the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces thought it expedient to take 
forty per cent., why should it demand sixty per ctaii. in the 
Gentral Provinces? 

Mr. Dutt, however, subsequently acknowledged the 
mistake he had made, and in replying to vSir Antony’s 
letter, said : — 

I am greatly indebted by your very kind iiote of the Sth 
August. I think you will find in the footnote on p. 27 of my 
book on “Famines in India” that 1 have now clearly explained 
that fifty per cent, and not forty per cent, is considered as a fair 
share to be ordinarily taken in the North-Western Provinces by 
Government as revenue out of the rental. 

While speaking of these criticisms, mention must 
be made of the just objection which Sir Antony took 
to Mn Dotfs reference in his letters to the clays of 
the Hindu Arcadia/’ Sir Antony averred that if com- 
parison had to be made with the state of things in the 
past, we ought to confine ourselves to historical times, 
and we may compare the revenue assessments under 
British rule with the revenue demand of Akbar, as 
noted in the “ Aiiii Akbari.” In a letter to the Bombay 
Clnimpton, Mr, Dutt urged in reply that it was not fair 
to take the Moghal demand on paper to represent the 
actual collections of the time, and showed that even if 
we did accept these figures, we find tirat actual collec- 
tions for Northern India had risen to 123 millions at the 
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close of the nineteenth century from, a demand of .77 
milUoris in the sixteenth century. It is much to be 
wished, however, that these problematical compari- 
sons with what might have been the case in Muham- 
madan and Hindu times had been avoided in a serious 
controversy, and Mr. Dutt had remained content with 
his old position — that to judge of the merits of British 
administration we should not be satisfied by simply 
proving its superiority to a state of things which pre- 
vailed under an Oriental form of government. 


Ill 

We may now proceed to those sections of the 
Government Resolution which deal with Mr, Dutt's 
proposals for the limitation of the amount, of Land 
Revenue claimed by Government, for the extension of the 
period of settlements in tracts not permanently settled, 
and lastly for limiting the grounds for enhancements of 
rents to a rise in prices only. It was pointed out in the 
Government Resolution : — 

That in areas where the State receives its land revenue 
from landlords^ progressive moderation is the. key-note of a- 
policy of the Government, and that the standard of fifty per 
cent, of the assets is one which is almost uniformly |}reserved m 
practice, and is more often departed from on the side of 
deficiency than of excess. It is admitted, however, that in the 
Gentrai Provinces, which have been for a shorter period under 
British rule, and where much higher assessments, amounting in 
some cases to over seventy-five per cent, of the actual income, 
were inherited from the Mabratta Government, there has been 
a progressive reduction of assessment ; but it has not yet reached 
the very moderate level that is common in the North-Western 
Provinces. In time, as population increased, and more labour 
and expenditure are devoted to cultivation, the share taken by 
Government may be expected still further to diminish, 

Tiiat in areas where the State takes the land revenue .from 
the cultivators, the proposal to fix the assessment at onc: fifth 
of the gross produce would result in the imposition of a greatly 
increased burden upon the people. 



produce from the raiyats was meant to be a maximum !' ; 

g||||p|l|f|'v§I^ :exceecled.:;inv^'any' ^Mngle^ica^e,^ 

■■'been-,, some/, cases 

itiluqsiu Maxlras wheic the Land Revenue was thirty-one 
per cent, of gross produce, aiid in Gnjrat where the Land | 

Revenue was twenty per cent.) where the Land Revenue 
must have exceeded this limit, it was also urged that ; 

a declaration of the niaxiiiium which the State would 
" take as Land Revenue would have this further advantage . '! 

*41ialthe cultivators would know and understand clearly , , \ d 

||||||||||mi and,, what ■■they are entitled ,to^ ; 

,the declaration.' that' there^ is ■a'. growing, - ^ 
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settlement at the present time. | 

Where the land is fully cultivated, rents fair, agricultural pro- 
duclion not liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the ! 

'b/f; demands of Government are re-adjusted once in thirty years, i.e. ' . 

once in the lifetime of each generation. Where the opposite / 

conditions prevail, where there are much -waste land, low rents, ; 

// .,,aud a fluctuating cultivation, or, again, where there is a rapid ^ 

'd. development of resources owing to the construction of roads, d 

railways or canals, to an increase of population or to a rise in j; 

■ " d -.' prices, the postponement of re~set;tlement for so long a period is ' , '|’ 

both injurious to the people, who are unequal to the strain of j 

a short enhancement, and unjust to the generai taxpayer, who is !, 

tempiirarily deprived of the additional revenue to whidi he has ; 

a legitimate claim. Whether iliose considerations, justifying a } 

shorter term of settlement than thirty ycius, apply with sufficient j 

’ : - force to the Punjab and the Central Provinces at the prcisent ■ 

time ': and if they do apply at the present time, whether, the force ■ ; 

r/.' ’ iheir application will diminish with the pas.sage of lime, are . V ' 

, ’ weighty questions to which careful attention will be given by the /. 

llllilf Qlpilihipitt pLIndm.upon: a; .suitableqccasionr^^ 
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■ 111 reply Mr. Dutt pointed out that the Punjab and 
Central Provinces were not less folly cultivated and not 
less developed in 1865 (when Lord George Hamilton 
rilled the shorter period for these provinces), after half 
a century of British rule, than the Bombay Province was 
in 1837, after twenty years of British rule, or the North- 
Western Provinces "were in 1833, after thirty years of 
British rule. He added : — 

If Lord Curzon succeeds, before laying down his office, to 
extend the thirty years’ rule to the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, His Excellency will have satished the memorialists, 
and earned the gratitude of millions of cultivators in those 
provinces. 

Lastly, with regard to the grounds justifying an 
enhanceaient of rent, tlie Government Resolution laid 
;doWn': 

To deny the right of the State to a share in any increase of- 
values except those which could be inferred from the general 
tables of price statistics— in itself a most fallacious and partial 
test — would be to surrender to a number of individuals an 
increment which they had not themselves earned, but which had 
resulted, partly from the outlay of Government money on great 
public works, such as canals and railways, partly from the general 
enhancement of values produced by expanding resources a)id 
a higher standard of civilisation.' 

Mr. Dutfs rejoinder on this point is perhaps one of 
the most convincing passages in this famous contro« 
versy •: :-Vv ■ , 

This decision is disappointing. Increase in value is indicated 
by the table of prices. Lord Pipon’s rule suggested, the rule 
framed by the memorialists also suggested, that the Government 
should obtain an enhancement of revenues when there w-as such 
increase in prices. And they reasonably urged that the Govern- 
ment should claim no increase wdien prices had not increased. 
Ai/ the real ad7wA{ig‘es which the culiwator seci/ns/rom roads 
or Vmes of raikvay are- sktyivu in a rise in prim. I was a District 
Officer in Mfdnapiir ten years ago, when there \vas no railway 
line in the district I am writing the present letter from the 
same place, which is no’w connected by rail with Calcutta, 



]>oiiibayj and Madras* And prices have increased owirv^ to 
this comieelioo. A high official who has been hf-.re all these 
years infonnH me that rice was selling at i6 seers the rupee ten 
pars ago and is now suiling at 12 1- seers the rupee* When such 
iiicrease takes pliice in temporarily settled tracts, it is a legiti- 
mate ground for enhan cement of revenue at the next setllernenl. 
When no such increase luis taken place, the. cultivators have 
derived no advantages ; and to claim an increase of revenue at a 
Bctdemcnt is to drive them deeper into debt and poverty. And 
not to defiiii^ clearly and intelligibly, the grounds on w'hieh the 
State is cntitlc'd to an increase of revenue from lands, is the most 
efficacious method that human ingenuity could devise for keeping 
them eternally in the gloom of uncertainty and tlui blough of 
despond, — Jl/r. Siyo/id to Lord idfrzo^Ps 'Laud 

Mesoiution, 

^further, pointed’ out ■that- by ;'nc)t -:de{i'mng:,d 
.ip’oiiuds under which Government wo?ild claim eu« 
Aan€eole■nt$^GQverrlmeht, hady'placechthb^ 

(lie raiyats of private ^samindars 

As between private landlords and tenants the Rent Acts of 
Bengal lay down clearly and. definitely the grounds of enhance- 
ment, and Courts of Justice will allow no enliancement of rent: 
except on those specific grounds* As between the State and the 
peasant proprietors no such delinite grounds of enhancement of 
the Land Tax are laid down, and no appeal to Courts of Justice 
is allowed. 


We may next turn to the discussion of the accuracy 
and adequacy of Mr. Duttks analysis of the causes of 
Indian famines. 

Iji the preliminary sectioji of the Resolution it is 
stated that it is not necessary to discuss the economic 
fallacy that any alieratioii in the system or scales of 
assessments can permanently save an agjricuUiiral popu- 
latioji from the effects of a climatic disaster*'' Never- 
theless,’’' proceeds the Resolution, if prevention of 
the inevitable consequences of dro’ught be an ideal 
incapable of attainment, mitigation is manifestly an 
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object worthy ot the closest attention of the Govern-, 
meat. It cannot but be their desire that assessments 
should be equitable in character and moderate in incich 
ence ; and that there should be left to the proprietor or 
to the cultivator of the soil— as the case may be — that 
margin of profit that will enable him to save in ordinary 
seasons, and to meet the strain of exceptional misfortune/' 

Again, Nor can it be denied that upon the incidence 
of the land revenue collections must the ‘prosperity of 
agricultural classes in a great measure depend/' 

It has been seen that both Mr, Dutt and the other 
memorialists made it amply clear that the direct cause of, 
famines is undoubtedly climatic, and thus there would 
hardly seem to be much substantial difference between 
Government and their critics on this important point. . 
Accordingly in his reply Mr, Dutt pointed out 

In these passages, the Government of India have fully 
recognised the cardinal principle which I have urged so often in 
recent years, that in an agricultural country like India, the pros-, 
parity and well-being of the nation greatly depend on the incid- 
etice of the Land Revenue being moderate and- equitable ; and 
that land assessments should be made so as to leave to the 
proprietor, or the cultivator, of the soil a margin of profit which 
will enable him to save in ordinary years to meet the strain of 
exceptional bad harvests, I could not wish for a more emphadc 
confirmation of the opinions which I have so frequently advanced ; 
and I gratefully acknowledge, that there is no difference in 
principle between the views I have urged and the views so 
authoritatively laid down in this Government Resolution . — firsi 
to Lord Cin-'zonh Land Resohdlon. 

The folio wing argiimcats are however advanced in the. 
Resolution, to prove that there cannot he any material 
connection between the occurrence of famines and the 
existing Land Revenue asrsessment of the areas con- 

(j) There has been a progressive reduction of assessments, 
extending throughout the last century, and becoming more 
instead of less active during its second half. If, then, , the 
severity of famine be proportionate to the weight of assessments, 
the famines in the earlier part of the nineteenth century ought 
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(2) The Fandne Commission do not support the theory that 
the most highly assessed parts have suffered most from famines. 

' ' ' ' (3) Land Revenue demand of India is insignificant 

. *’com|iai'ed to the total agrarian, losses caused by droughts during 
famines. 

It has been calculated that no reduction of the Land 
Revenue demand^ short of its tola! abolitioiij and not even its 
abolition itself, could taial’fic any community to hold up its head 
against a calamity so vast and so ayjpalliug. 

(4) It is not of course dis])ulcd that if the GovernmenL were 
largely to abate its demand, and if the amount of such abate- 
ment were fairly distributed amongst the cultivating classes, anti 

, wore saved up by them instead of V>eing ihoiighllessly spent, or 
absorbed by an increase of population, or appropriated i:jy a 
■ ' particular section, a reserve would be created tiiat might enable 
' fhosc 3 _ classes better to withstand the losses caarsed by failure of 
the, rains. But, unfortunately, neither in the past nor in the * 
• present circumstances of the country can any w*arrrait be found 
for, the. belief that the revenue so relinquished by Government 
- would constitute a famine relief fund in the hand of the people. 

Iii illustration, a reference may be made to Bihar, which is 
' perraatieiitly settled at a very liglit revenue, estimated as equi- 
' valent to a concession of at least eighty lakhs of rupees a year 
to the inhabitants. These advaiilages, hovrever, have been 
‘ ' monopolised by the land-owning section of the community, 
while the Bihar tenants remain among the most heavily rented 
in India, and, as the experience of two famines in die last thirty 
. years has shown, Iiavc displayed the least capacity of resistance 
',to the shock. 

(5) It is manifest that any one who shuts his eyes to the 
industrial and economic forces that are at work in India at the 
pre.sent time, and that are patent upon the surfirce of agrarian 
life, who docs not take into account the everdnereasiug sub- 
division of holding (arising from the land-hunger of the peasant 

‘ population and tlu? inveterate reluctance of the raiyat to move 
, even to the smallest distance from his natal place), the decline 
of industrial occupations other than agriculture, the rack-renting 
to which tenants are subjected by the more inconsiderate class 
of landlords and especially by middlemen of various degrees, 
"I the usurious rates of interest demanded by the mone3Gending 
;p:,classii the speculative expenditure upon litigation, the. proneriess 
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to extravagance on festival occasions, and the numerous pay- - 
ments in the form of petty bribes among the raiyats themselves^ 
but wliD concentrates his entire gaze upon one aspect alone of 
their poverty, will carry away a most distorted impression both 
of the malady which he has set himself to diagnose, and of tlie 
remedies which it is in the power or is the duty of Government 
to apply. 

As regards the references to past famines, it might be 
observed that the range covered by the illustrations in 
the Resolution would appear to be more limited than 
that of the historical review of famines made by Mr. 
Dutt, with the object of establishing the fact that famines 
have been more severe in Southern and Central India 
than in Bengal. It might also be urged that economic 
laws are only tendencies, and it is only over long periods 
and wide areas that their real trend becomes manifest. 
Mr. Dutt also disputes the proposition that leniency in 
land assessment reacts prejudicially on the raiyats. 

The experience of every revenue officer in Bengal directly 
contradicts this theory. Within my memory — within the last 
forty-three years since the first Rent Act was passed in Bengal— 
the indebtedness of the Bengal cultivators and the power of the 
money-lenders have decreased in consequence of the provisions 
against the undue enhancement of rents ; and this has been so 
even in Bihar since the passing of the last Rent Act. It is 
excessive assessment and rigorous collection, not leniency,' which 
drive the cultivators to serfdom under money-lenders, and this 
is proved by the report of the last Famine Commission . — lliird 
Reply io Lord Ctmmh Land Resolution* 

In any case it is clear that the position of Govern- 
ment is, not that there is no connection between Land 
Revenue assessments and the famine-resisting powers 
of the raiyats, but that the connection is remote, and the 
poverty of the agricultural class is attributable to other 
and more potent and direct causes. The real difference 
between Government and their critics would therefore 
appear to be that, while the Government of India hold land 
assessments to be a negligible and unimportant factor 
in the discussion of famines and their remedies, Mr. 
Dutt and his supporters hold the reduction of the Land 
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the ■ ■ famio''e-res|stl,ng:.:'',powe.rs '■' of; tha, 
;;f to the criti€S'"'Qf .Government'^, inider,'' 
the present circuiiislances of the agricultural community 
in India, the only practicable way of helping the agricuh 
turists is to relieve them to some extent of the burde!i 
of rent which they have to pay either to a private land- 
lord or to Government. Without denying that the 
spread of ediicatiorp agricultural and general, the organi-- 
sation of credit, the cailtivation of the liahit to save, 
tlie multiplication of occupations, and a diversion into 
indiLstrial and commercial channels of the congested 
agricultural population of the country, are perhaps more 
permanent remedies for the removal of the poverty of 
the agricuH'ural classes, tlicy maintain that in the 
existing condition of the agricultural industry in India, 
steeped as the tenants are in poverty, ignorance, and 
debt, these civilising forces wall take considerable time 
to reach them ; but in the meaii'while the only practical 
way to relieve them would be to lighten the burden of 
-taxation of their lands. Hence the importance of the 
' subject, and the necessity of fixing one’s gaze on this 
^:ii$peGtmf dhe'^'question.^ ■ :So''.Mr. Re^ . wrote^tO' .M.r. ■ 

You a<re quite right in putting excessive rent assessments in 
the foreground as a main cause of the inipoverishment of India, 
both because it is well to concentrate attention upon one much- 
needed reform, and because reduction of land assessments must 
necessarily lead to retrenchment in expenditure. 

Though it is obviously not the business of Romesh 
Butt’s biographer to p;iss judgment on the relative 
merits of the arguments advanced on either side, it may 
nevertheless be permissible to point out that the famous 
controversy was fruitful of many important results. It 
brought about a full and exluiustive statement of tlie 
presemt policy of Government, and gained for the raiyats 
some substantial concessions, particularly witli regard 
to enliancemeiits on the ground of prospective rise in 
■prices, which Sir Antony MacDonnell acknowledged, 
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in a letter to Mr. Dutt, to be “ the great error of the old 
method of settlement.” It also cleared a good deal of 
misapprehension, and showed how in recent settlements 
moderation had been the key-note of the policy pursued 
by Government. For his courage m starting the con- 
troversy, and the ability and grasp of details which he 
showed in advocating his views, Mr. Dutt is entitled to 
the gratitude both of the Government and the people. 



CHAPTER 'XXiV: 


i|lp^^;S:ONHNDIJSTRIAL. AND .FINANCIAL', QUESTIONS'^' 

I 

From Land Assessment^ Mr, Dutt passes to the next 
factor which, :iccordin,^ to hinR has contributed to the 
poverty of the Indian people, viz. the contraction of the 
indigenous industries and manufactures during the early 
years of British 3'iile, The {oliowiiig summary of his 
f-yidws;;an'’ this;, subject ;,;is.,'tdhen''.frDm,Tlfe/.'j:>refab^^ 
two volumes of his “ Economic liistoryd' 

- India in the eighteenth century was a great nianufacuiring as 
well as a great agricultural country, and the products of the 
Indian loom supplied the markets of Asia and of Europe. It is, 
unfortunately, true that the East India Company and the British 
Parliament, following the selfish commercial policy of a hundred 
years ago, discouraged Indian manufacturers in the early years of 
'British rule in order to encourage the rising manufactures of 
Phiglanch Their nxed policy, pursued during the last decades 
of the eighteenth century and the first decades of the nineteenth, 
was to make India sub.servient to the industries of Great Britain, 
and to make the Indian people grow raw produce only, m order 
to supply material] for the looms and manufactories of Great 
Britain, This policy was pursued with unwavering resolution 
and with fatal success ; orders were sent out to force Indian 
artisans to work in the Companyfs factories; commercial resi- 
dents were legally veste<l with extensive powers over villages and 
commiiniticF of Indian v/eavers; prohibitive tariffs excluded 
Indian silk and cotton g'oods from England ; Ifnglish goods ^verc 
admitted into India free of duty or on payment of a nominal 
duty. 

The British manufacturer, in the words of the historian, 
PL H. Wilson, employed the arms of political injustice to keep 
down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he could 
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not have coniended on equal terms ” ; millions of Indian artisans ’• 
lost their earnings ; the population of India lost one great source 
of their wealth . — India under ILarly Brifish Bulel 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1S37 the evil 
had been done* But, nevertheless, there was no relaxation in 
the policy pursued before. Indian silk handkerchiefs still had a 
sale in Europe; and a high duty on manufactured Indian silk 
was maintained. Parliament inquired how cotton could be 
grown in India for British looms, not how Indian looms could 
be improved. Select Committees tried to find out how British 
manufactures could find a sale in India, not how Indian manu'- 
factures could be revived. Long before 1858, when the East 
India Company's rule ended, India had ceased to be a great 
manufacturing country. Agriculture had virtually become the 
one remaining source of the nation’s subsistence. 

British merchants still watched and controlled the Indian 
tariff after 1858. The import of Britisli goods into India was 
facilitated by the reduction of import duties. The growth of 
looms and factories in Bombay aroused jealousy. In 1879,. ^ 
year of famine, war, and deficit in India, a further sacrifice of 
import duties was demanded by Parliament. And in 1882 all 
import duties were abolished except on salt and liquor. 

But the sacrifices told on the Indian revenues. In spite of 
new taxes on the peasantry, and new burdens on agriculture, - 
India could not pay her way. In 1894 the old import' duties 
were revived with slight modifications, A 5 per cent, duty was 
imposed on cotton goods and yarns imported into India, and a 
countervailing duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on such Indian 
cotton fabrics as competed with the imported goods. In 1896 
cotton yarns 'were freed from duty ; but a duty of 3-I per cent 
was imposed on cotton goods imported into India; and an 
excise duty of 3I per cent, was imposed on all goods manu- 
factured at Indian mills. ■ Coarse Indian goods, which did not in 
any way compete with Lancashire goods, were taxed, as well as 
finer fabrics. The miserable clothing of the miserable Indian 
labourer, earning less than 2 Id. a day, was taxed by a jealous 
Government. . The infant mill industry of Bombay, instead of 
receiving help ’and encouragement, was repressed by an excise 
duty unknown in any other part of the civilised world. During 
a century and a half the commercial policy of the British rulers 
of India has been determined, not by the interests of Indian- 
manufacturers, but by those of British manufacturers. The vast 
quantities of manufactured goods 'which were exported from 
India by the Portuguese and the Dutch, by Arab and British. 
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inerchantSj m the seventeenth and eighteenth centurieSj have 

.disappeam^^ Indians exports now are mostly raw produce— 

largely the food of the people. Manufacturing industry as a 
source of national income has been narrowed . — Preface fa '"'‘India 

Mr. Dutt was, however, not unaware that it was not 
alone the selfish policy pursued during the early^ years 
of Fh'itish rule which was responsible for the decay of 
the Indian industries, hi the preface to ‘^Mndia under 
Early British Rule'' he said that 'Mhe invention of the 
power-loom in Europe completed the decline of tlie 
Indian industries/' and his later pronouncements on tlie 
subject coiitain a completer statement of the case 

It would be a needless waste of time to refer to-day to those 
causes which led to a decline and decay of Indian manufactures 
from the middle of the eighteenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The internal wars among contending nations 
■ill India was one principal cause; the commercial policy of 
- England in those days was a second potent cause ; and the 
discovery of power-looms in England was a third. — Surat Spe.ech^ 
1907. 

in the writings of this middle period, however, he 

did not formulate any constructive scheme for the re- 
vival of indigenous industries, and his views on the 
industrial position of the present and prospects of the 
future were certainly not as hopeful as those held at 
a later period. For instance, as regards the new in- 
dustries, like indigo and tea, which have grown up 
' during British rule, he had the following : — 

Gentlemen, you hear very little in this country of this de- 
cline of the old national industries of India. Your attention is 
naturally attracted to those industries only in which British 
capital is employed. You read of tea and coffee, of indigo and 
jute, of coal mines and gold mines, which arc worked by British 
companies. We wish well to all these industries, for they give 
employment to hundreds of thousands of Indian labourers. But 
■ you cannot improve the condition of the people of India without 
fostering their own industries, carried on by themselves, in their 
. towns and villages. You cannot add to the wealth of the Indian 
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people, except by wise legislation, tending* to promote and bfelp 
their own national undertakings. — G/asgow Sj^eeck^ 1901. 

Similarly^, as regards the rise of imports and exports, 
he said — 

Figures often mislead us unless rightly explained. We have 
been told that the trade of India has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and the increase of trade must mean the prosperity of 
the people. We have been told that the total value of India's 
exports and imports has increased from Rs. 20, 000, 000 to over' 
Rs.20o,ooo,ooo within the present reign. The export of tea 
from India has risen from nothing to 150,000,000 pounds ; the 
export of cotton has increased from nothing to 11,000,000. 
hundredweight; the production of jute has increased from 
almost nothing to 1,000,000 tons; the export of \vheat has 
risen from nothing to 750,000 tons; coal is produced every year 
to the extent of 3,000,000 ton.s, and there is increase in the pro- 
duction or exj'3ort of various other articles which form articles of 
trade. Twenty thousand miles of railway have, been constructed, 
and steamers ply in all the navigable rivers of India. 

We have no desire to minimise the prosperity of the English 
trade with India which these figures indicate ; but when they are 
brought forward to prove that the material condition of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural population of India has improved, a 
great fallacy is committed. Among the many blessings which 
England has conferred on India, the encouragement of Indian 
industries is not one. The increase in the value of imports into 
India, really means that the manual industries of India have died 
out in an unequal competition with the steam and machinery of 
England. And the increase in the value of exports from India- 
means that vast quantities of food and raw material have to be 
sent out from India to pay for imported English goods.' — Giasg'ow 
Speech^ 1901. 

For his later and more optimistic — perhaps jiister^ — 
views on the subject, with due recognition of the present 
policy of Government of encouraging indigenous in- 
dustries~reference should be made to a later section. 

The following remarks regarding the relative claims 
of the further extension of railwayvS and the construction 
of irrigation works are .taken from his Glasgow speech; 
1901 ; , 
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■ ' I now- turn from the important" subject of the Land Tax to 
the railways ami irrigation works of India’.; The construction of 
railways -has, I need hardly remark to this audience, been highly 
beneficial in India, as it is beneficial in every . other part of the 
world, It has shortened distances, made travelling and traffic 
cheaper, and, what is of great importance, it has made transport 
of food grains from one province to another in times of distress 
quicker and easier. Nevertheless, railways in India have been 
constructed with doubtful wisdom out of the revenues of the 
country, or under guarantees of profits out of such revenues. 
When the State undertakes railway construction or guarantees 
profits out of public revenues, the concern is never as paying as 
when undertaken by private coiiipanies on their own risk. And 
so it happens that the entire railway system in India has resulted, 
not in profit, but in a total loss of 40 million pounds sterling to the 
revenues of India, This loss has added to the public debt, and 
the' taxpayers of India are paying, year after year, a heavy tax 
as interest on the debt thus piled up. During the last year there' 
was no loss, because the railway earned much by conveying vast 
quantities of food grains to the famine-stricken provinces. What 
was a .wide-spread calamity for the pf.^ople was a gain to the rail- 
way. . We all .hope the famine will not last long, and I much fear 
the profits of the railways -will disappear with the famine. In any 
case it is extremely doubtful if the Indian railways will ever make 
sufficient profits to wipe off the past loss of 40 millions ; and 
generations of Indian taxpayers will continue to bear the burden 
of taxation in consequence of this loss. 

The total length of railways in India open to traffic by the 
end of 1898 was 22,500 miles. In that year the Indian Famine 
Commission stated in their published report that the lines re- 
quired for famine protection purposes had been completed, and 
that preference should be given to irrigation works in the future. 
The advice was unheeded. There is a continuous pressure put 
on the Indian Government by capitalists and speculators for the 
construction of fresh railway lines out of the Indian revenues. 
And thus in spile of the advice of the Famine Commission of 
3:898 and the earlier Commission of iS8o, the Indian Govern- 
ment has shown more activity in the construction of railways 
than irrigation works* The total length of railways open to 
traffic lip to the end of 3900 was 25,000 miles. 

The railway system does not add one single blade of coni to 
the food supply of the country, while irrigation works double 
The food supply, save crops, and prevent famines. Nevertheless, 
while. 225 millions sterling have been spent on railways, only 25 







millions have been spent on irrigation works. Irrigation works'; ^ 
are either canals or storage tanks or wells. Canals are onl}^ 
possible in level tracts of the country, along the basin of large 
rivers. Storage tanks and wells are possible elsewhere. During 
a century and a half of British rule the whole country could have 
been covered with irrigation works, x^ll provinces could have 
been protected against the effect of droughts. The food supply 
of India could have been increased and made constant But by 
a fatal unwisdom and want of foresight, railways have been fostered 
and irrigation neglected in India. Out of 220 millions acres of 


cultivated land in India, not much over 20 millions are protected 
by irrigation works. 

Another point in regard to the above question is 
noted in ^‘England and India'' : — 

By these new means of communication, prices of the produce 
have generally risen in India. But in this case also, the increased 
profit remains with the people only where the State demand has 
been permanently limited, In the greater portion of India it 
is claimed by the State. Indeed, land revenue settlements are 
made for short periods in tracts where ne^v lines of railway are 
under construction, in order that the benefits conferred by the 
new lines may be secured by the State at the expiration of such 
short periods. 

It will be interesting to know the official view of this 
important question of the further extension of irrigation 
works in India. In his Budget speech in 1899, Lord 
Curzon admitted that '^the annual allotment of 75 lakhs 
which had for some time been made to irrigation might 
with advantage be extended/' and he persuaded the 
Financial Member, Sir J. Westland, to allot another 10 
lakhs in the Budget estimate of the following year. But 
in the same speech, he pointed out 

A scheme of irrigation is not a project upon which you can 
start quite as : expeditiously or as easily as you can upon a rail- 
road. In the first place, the best areas for the purpose have 
already been utilised. Fresh schemes are likely to be less pro- 
fitable, and therefore require more consideration than their pre- 
decessor, s. Ill the next place, very careful surveys require to be 
made, levels have to be taken, a staff must be got together, an 
investigation of existing rights has in all probability to be under- 
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taken. It is not the case, therefore, as is sometimes iniaginecj, 
that as soon' as the cheque is drawn it can at once, so to speak, 
be cashed in terms of tanks and canals. 


A vigorous policy for the extension of irrigation 
was, however: pursued' throughout ' his': viceroyalty,;; 
and Lord Curzon, in his Budget speech in 1905, thus 
summarised the situation and tlie progress which had 
been made during his time: — 

The Government of India have spent in all 46^ crores, or 31 
millions sterling upon State Irrigation Works of different classes. 
With it they have dug nearly 50,000 miles of canals and distribu- 
taries, they have irrigated an area of aij million acres, out of a 
total irrigated area in British India of about 47 niillimi a-cres, and 
they derive from it a net revenue of 700,000 per annum, 
or a percentage of net revenue on capital outlay of appimimalely 
7 ])er cent If we capitali.se the net revenue at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, we obtain, a total of 67 1 millions sterling, or considerably 
more than double the capital outlay. These figures are an indi- 
cation of what has already been done. Next, what we are going 
to do, or wdiat are -we capable of doing ? In my first year in India 
I went to see the Chenab Canal in the Punjab, which had been 
finished a few years earlier. At that time it irrigated 1,000,000 
acres, it now irrigates 2,000,000; at that time it ho,d cost i| 
millions sterling, there have now been spent upon it 2 millions ; 
at that time it supported a population of 200,000 persons, the 
population is now over i„ooo,ooo, and this huge aggregate is 
diffused over an expanse, now waving with corn and grain, that 
but a few years ago was a forsaken waste. Since then we have 
completed the jheliim Canal, which already irrigates 300,000 
acres, and will irrigate I million. 


The third great cause of the poverty of the Indian 
people, according to Mr. Dutt, is the unsatisfactory 
character of the financial relations govei'ning India and 
England, and the difficulty under the pi'esent system of 
a ligorous policy of retrenchment and economy being 
followed. The following extracts are from the preface to 
J^iyiadia in theWictorian 
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If we turn from the sources of wealth to the distribution of 
wealth, the same depressing picture is presented to' us* The total 
revenues of India during the last ten years of the Queen’s reigoi 
1S91-92 to 1900-1 came to 647 millions sterling. The annual 
average is thus under 65 millions, including receipts from railways, 
irrigation works, and all other sources. The expenditure in Eng- 
land during these ten years was 159 millions, giving an annual 
average of nearly 16 millions sterling. One-fourth, therefore, of 
all tlie revenues derived in India is annually remitted to England 
as Home Charges, And if we add to this the portion of their 
salaries which European officers employed in India annually 
remit to England, the total annual drain out of the Indian 
revenues to England considerably exceeds 20 millions* The 
richest country on earth stoops to levy this annual contribution 
from the poorest. Those who earn ,^43 per head ask for ids, 
per head from a nation earning ;£2 per head. And this 10s. per 
head which the British people draw from India impoverisiies 
British trade with India, The contribution does not benelit 
British commerce and trade, while it drains the life-blood of 
India in a continuous, ceaseless flow. 

For when taxes are raised and spent in a country, the money 
circulates among the people, fructifies trades, industries, and 
agricuitLire, and in one shape or another reaches the mass of the 
people. But when the taxes raised in a country are remitted out 
of it, the money is lost to the country for ever: it does not 
stimulate her trades or industries, or reach the people in any 
form. Over 20 millions sterling are annually drained from. the. 
revenues of India ; and it would be a miracle if such a process, 
continued through long decades, did not impoverish even the 
richest nation upon earth. 

The total Land Revenue of India was 17 1 millions in igoo-x. 
The total of Horne Charges in the same year came to 17 millions. ' 
It will be seen, therefore, that an amount equivalent to all that is 
raised from the soil, in all the Provinces of India, is annually 
remitted out of the country as Home Charges. An additional 
sum of several millions is sent in the form of private remittances 
by European officers, drawing their salaries from the Indian 
revenues ; and this remittance increases as the employment of 
European officers increases in India. 

Thn 17 millions remitted as liome Charges are spent in 
England., (i) as interest payable on the Indian debt ; (2) as interest 
on railways; and (3) as Civil and Military Charges. A small 
portion, about a million, covers the cost of military and other 
stores supplied to India, 


■ A- very popular error prevails in this country that the whole 
Indian ■ debt represents British capital sunk in the development 
of India. It can be shown that this is not the genesis of the 
Public Debt of India. When the blast India Company ceased to 
be rulers of India in 1S58, they had piled up an Indian Debt of 
70 millions. They had in the meantime drawn a tribute from 
India, financially an unjust tribute, exceeding 150 millions, not 
calculating interest. They bad also charged India with ilie cost 
of Afghan wars, Chinese wars, and other vrars outside India. 
Equitably, therefore, India owed nothing at the close of the 
Company’s rule ; her Public Debt was a myth ; there was a 
considerable balance of over 100 millions in her lavoiir oat of 
the money that had been drawn from her. 

Within the first eighteen years of tlie administration of the 
Crown the Public Debt of India was doubled. It amounted to 
about tqo millions in 1877, when the (^iieen became the Empress 
of India. This was largely owing to the cost of the Mutiny wars^ 
over 40 million sterling, which was thrown on the revenues of 
India. And India was made to pay a large contribution to the 
cost of the Abyssinian war of 1867. 

Between 1877 and 1900, the Public Debt rose from 139 
millions to 224 millions. This was largely due to the construction 
of railways by Guaranteed Companies or by the Slate, beyond 
the pressing needs of India and beyond her resources. It was 
also largely due to the Afghan ivars of 1B7S and 1897. I'lie 
history of the Indian Debt is a distressing record of financial 
unwisdom paid injustice ; and every impartial reader can reckon 
for himself how much of this Indian Debt is morally due from 
India, 

The last items of the Home Charges are the Civil and Military 
Charges. This needs a revision. If Great Britain and India are 
both gainers by the building up of the British Indian Empire, it is 
not fair or equitable that India alone should pay all the cost of 
the maintenance of that superb edifice. It is not fair that all 
the expenses incurred in England, down to the maintenance of 
the India Office and the wages of the charwoman employed to 
dean the rooms at Whitehall, should be charged to India. Over 
forty years ago one of the greatest of Indian administrators 
suggested an equitable compromise. In a work on “ Our Einan- 
dal* Relations with India,’' publislied in 1S59, Sir George Wingate 
suggested that India should pay all the expenses of Civil and 
Military Administratioo incurred in India, while Great Britain 
should meet the expenses incurred in England, as she did for her 
Colonies. Is it too late to make some such equitable adjustment 
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today? India’s total Civil and Military Charges, incurred m 
England, come to 6 millions, a sum which would be considerably 
reduced if it came from the British taxpayer. Is it too much to 
expect that Great Britain might share this burden, wdiile India 
paid all the Civil and Military charges incurred in India ? 

These are the plain facts of the economic situation in India. 
Given these conditions, any fertile, industrious, peaceful country 
in the world would be what India is to«day. If manufacturers 
were crippled, agriculture overtaxed, and a third of the revenue 
remitted out of the country, any nation on earth would suffer 
from permanent poverty and recurring famines. Economic laws 
are the same in Asia as in Europe. If India is poor to-day, it is 
through the operation of economic causes. 

As to the special disadvantages which, according to 
]\Ir. Dutt, the existing system of administration both in 
England and India imposes on any attempt to Carry out 
a policy of financial retrenchment or constitutional re- 
form, Mr. Dutt makes the following observations in the 
preface to India under Early British Rule/’ 

The statesman and administrator in India labours under 
peculiar difficulties. Three successive Governors-General, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord Hastings, desired to place 
a permanent limit to the Land Tax of India, but the East India 
Company overruled them, and would consent to no limit to their 
demands. Three Viceroys under the Crown, Lord Canning, Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Kipon, pressed again for some limitation of 
the Land Tax, but the Secretary of State for India rejected their 
proposals. Three times within the present generation have the 
Indian tariffs been altered, under the dictation of British manii-* 
laciurers, against the interests of India, and sometimes against 
the opinions of the majority of the Viceroy’s Council. Three 
times within this period have endeavours been made to grant' 
adequate protection to Indian labourers, recruited for the tea- 
gardens of Assam, who cease to be free men and free women 
after they have once signed their contracts, sometimes under 
misapprehension or fraud. The penal laws which chain them to 
the gardens still remain on the Statute Book, the proposals- 
recently made by the Honourable Mr.CoUon, Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, to assure them adequate pay were whittled down in 
the Viceroy’s Council, and their operation was then suspended for 
two 5 ^ears by Lord Cur^^on, because British shareholders in the 
tea concerns objected to them. Administrators in India are 
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' authorities^ and protective measures needed for the welfare of the 
; ■' people of India have been sacrihcedj Nvhen they were supposed to 
. touch the interests of any class of capitalists or manufacturers 
' commanding votes in l^arliament. 

Nor are the Indian adniinislrators strong in the support of 
.".'■the Indian people. The Indian Government means the Viceroy 
and the Members of the Executive Council vi^a the Commander- 
in-Chieb the Military Member, the Public Works Member, the 
Finance Member, the Prome Member, and the Legal Member. 

. The people are not represented in this Council ; their agriculture, 
Iheir landed interests, their trades and industries, are not repre- 
sented j there is not, and never has been, a single Indian Member 
in the Council. All the Members of the Council are heads of 
' spending departments, as was lately explained by Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Sir David Barbour before the Roy ah Commission on 
Indian expenditure. The -Members are high English officials, 

' - undoubtedly interested in the welfare of the peoples, Ijui driven by 
tlie duties of their office to seek for more money for the working 
(||||;b|§|hibdpp^ffmdn|s^^|^therb;:^re.^^ 

, interests of the people. The forces are all arrayed on the side 

■A of expenditure, there are none on the side of retrenchment. The 

■ ' tendency is,*'’ said Sir David Barbour, ordinarily for pressure to 

' ' be put oil the Financial Department to incur expenditure. It is 
practically pressure. The other departments are always pressing 
; : . ,to spend more money; their demands are persistent and con* 

' ■ • ' tinuoiis/’ There is no counterpressure to reduce expenditure, to 
moderate taxation, to safeguard the agricultural interests of the 
people, to encourage their industries and manufacturers. Thus 
the constitution of the Indian Government makes an alien rule still 
. ■ more isolated and iveak. Every grave question is virtually de- 
• elded ex parte. The JMembers of the Council are able, wise, 
experienced, and conscientious men ; but the wisest judges will 
frdl to decide cases rightly if they hear the evidence of one party 
only. And the Indian Government, with every honest desire to 
’do its duty, is unable to secure the material welfare of the people, 
because it is not in touch with the people, does not accept the 
^ co-operation of the people, cannot by its constitution act in the 
^ ' interests of the people. 
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in 

field' ''Finaiice and Iiidastry^ 
Mr, Dutt based liis opinions on the views of an earlier 
geueratioii of English'., administrators who had devoted 
their lives to the welfare of India. These opinions are 
^ at length'in 'Mr. .Dutt's'worfe and a few extracts 

wil'l^. -that. Mr., Diitfs ideas^ though 

they, are perhaps, not' .based' on 'an .adequate co.nsidera-- 
tion of all the issues involved, certainly did not. oidghiate-'| 
from any T,aci'ai' or sectaria'ii-- bias and "Short-sigiited"n.ess-' 
in him.-^^'Montgo.mery ■ Martin, in his ^^'Eastern^India.,'-^^^ 
(1838),. observed 

For half a century we have gone on draining from two to 
three and sometimes four million pounds sterling a year from 
India, which has been remitted to Great Britain to meet the 
.■deficiencies: :: of commerciaF 'speculatiGos,. to' ..pay . th'e''::;intef 
"debts, to ' support i'dhe ' home..- establishment, ' and to ..invest;;^^lbdi;. 
.■^.England's ;soil: the. aceumulated .wealth of. those whose' ■ lives' .' h-ayhr 
■hee.E, "spent 'In Hindustan thinkdt possible ' for 'hiiifiah';: 

;::iEge2i.u.ity'.tbdvert;hnti^^^^ ■■continued..; draih:'::©f'^,': 

three or four million pounds a year from a distant country like 
India, and which is never returned to it in any shape. 

The Hon. John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmoutli), 
in his Notes on Indian Affairs ’" (1837), said : — 

The fundamental principle of the English had been to make 
■.the , whole 'Indian nation. subse.rvieiit, in every possible wa.y, to the'^..^: 
."interests ■and benefits of themselves. They have been taxed to 
';:.t'.he .'Utm.ost limit.; . every. successive' province,' as,- it has . fallen.- int.o...-.' 
our possession, has been made a field for higher exaction. 

Sir George Wingate, in his work on ^E)iir Financial, 
Relations with India,’" 1859 

If, then, we have governed India not merely for the natives 
of India, but for ourselves, we are clearly blamable in the sight 
of God and man for having contributed nothing towards defray- 
ing the cost of that government. Our fair share, represented by ' 
the degree in which British interests have- decided our Indian ^ 
policy, be it great or small, should have 'been duly paid, but this . 
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has never been clones and now there is a heavy debt vdiich has 
been ninniiig tip against ns for many years to be settled. Eng- 
land was powerful, and India 'at ■■'her feet,. and d'^tle-' char^^ 
tile wcaak of enforcing payment from the strong. . . . 

Wh’lh reference to its economical effects upon the condition 
of India, the tribute paid to Great Britain is b)” for the most 
olijectionable feature in our existing policy. Taxes spent in the 
country from which they are raised are totally dilTerciit in tlieir 
effects from taxes raised 'in '.one country and spent in niiother, 
■-1b th.e former case the taxes 'collected. from, the population', at large 
famtpaid' away to the portion of the '/population enga.ged in the 
.„se.r?iGe of Government, through who:se. expenditure they, are again 
■.■.'■retunied to^ the' industrioiis classes. ..They occasion a' cliffere'iit 
. .dis.tribiition, but no loss' of national income, 'and hence it is that 
';'i:ii/'coiii.,i,tries advanced in-' c.ivilisation 3 in ivhicli .tlie productive, 
:po.wers of men are augmented .by mechanical contrivances and a 
/judicious use of the powers' of -nature,. an enormous; 'taxation may.' 
d3'e,^tcal,'ised with singularly little/ pressure 'upon; thc ' cpm''munit3x,,, 
case is wholly? different when the, tuxes are' net ■sfemt.'m'ilw 
fimniry from 7vhkh they are raised. In this case they misfiUffe ////; 
'Miiffer. transfer ■ cf . a: iforimkif:: tJieenaiional income from ime ■ set of' 
eitioMs to another, hut an absobite loss and exiinciion qf the 7tiiuie 
immfnfwiikdrdsm y -^s-mgards' iis- 'qffeefs 

froductidn^ ihe mfioleiam&tmi might ^ beikrown^ 

into the sea us transferred to another conn try, for uj J art ton ofii^, 
wilt return from the latter to the taxed country in any shaft 
'■^rnmer , . .. Such is,' the nature, of the -tribute^'we. have so long ejracted 

It „is .Iia'fdiy neces'sary:. to,"poin't out how ..close htli'e, 
,:..res'e.ni.biance 'is bet.ween th.ese'.view.s,' and' the ''T>,pini'0,n^ 
;TQ:rmi,iiate'd by ■' Mr. ' 'Dutti^ ■■ ;' :.' .y./-. 

It is not proposed here to examine in detail the 
soundness or otherwise of the above views judged on a 
broad and scientific review of economic and financial 
data which i!ie present relations of England .and Liidia 
present ; but I believe it has to be conceded that ;iies,e 
views are perhaps open to the following criticisms:— 

^ ' (i) They hardly ma'ke 'sufficient' allowance 'for the 
gradual change in the economic and financial policy of 
the Government of India, As has already been stated, 
Mr. Diitt in the later years of his life made adequate 
. acknowledgment of this fact , 
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(2) They do not take adequate' note of the fact that 
from, the very nature of the present political relations of . 

England and India, it is unavoidable that some portion 
of the Indian revenues must be spent in England. It 
was no special virtue of the 'Moghal Emperors, who 
were settled in India, that they spent their revenues in 
India, and it is no charge against the British Govern-’ 
iiient tl'iat a part of the Indian revenue has to be spent , 
in England, which is the seat of a vital portion of the 
administrative machinery of the country, 

(3) And lastly, sufficient allowance has hardly been 
made of the fact that a very large portion of the so-called 

tribute'" is only a return for valuable services received 
by India. As Sir Theodore Morison has pointed out in 
his recent work on ^^The Economic Transition in India/' 

*The answer to the question, 'What economic eqiih 
valent does India get for foreign payments ? " is that 
India gets the equipment of modern industry, and she 
gets an administration favourable to economic evolution, 
cheaper than she could provide it herself.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the permanent value , 

of Mr. Butt's laborious researches into the past economic 
relations of England and India, lies not so much in 
the account which he gives in the two volumes of his 
Economic History of the selfish and shortsighted mer- 
cantile policy of the 'earlier British rule in India, 'as , in’ 
the strong and unanswerable plea he makes out in these 
works for the adoption of a more generous policy for 
developing the nascent indigenous industries of ' the ' / 
coiintr3r, for a fairer adjustment between India and the ' , /' 

sovereign country of the civil and military charges, and 
for a remodelling* of the machinery of government, both 
as regards the internal constitution ofriiie Government 
of India. and its relations with the Home Govern men ' 

so that it may lead to closer economy in the expenditure * . ■ 

. ■ of the revenues of the country* ■■ ' ■■ ' ■ 




CHAPTER ::XX¥. 


VIEWS ON ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Mr. Dutt iiiially passes to the elaboration of those 
reforais in the general administrative ni'idiinei'y of Hie; 

by associating ^'a :' few, , educated, .and,. 
::::''eapabie" children, of ;tl.ie soil . in. the-i:'.adniinjslrati'Oii. .o..f' 
:Tl|:#.r.;'conntry according- to him," bring' the -British 
.>GoverBni:e.n.t -more in^ -t.o!ich,-witli.,.the people, and. Jiiake 
.administratioii itself, more efficient and less expensive. 
A brief outline of his views, is given by liiiii in his pre- 
f||ce;;dQ:.:.‘^^;;ln.dia;''ln---:.--th,et'¥ictdrian 

i'e This form of administratioii, shaped by Warren Hastings 
and Cornwallis, and improved by Mmiro, Elpliinsioiie, and 
Bentinck, requires some change after seventy years. Education 
has spread within these seventy years ; educated raeii are ' a 
growing power in India. They demand a fair share in the 
higher services of their own country; they desire to have a 
:.;,.:Vp.ic-e .in.^ Councils. of..: .the- Eiiipire.. - It. is e-asy . to,, di.s>; 

regard this demand, to alienate the educalod and inflii.en^^ 
'■sections of the Indian population, to increase discontent and 
disaffection in the country, and to weaken the Eoipire by coii- 
Mmuitig an exclusive rule. It would be wiser, on the other hand, 
to array the rising forces on the side of the Government, to 
make educated and influential men- in India partakers in the 
control of the administration, to - make them represent tlieir 
own interests, industries, and agriculture, and to make them 
responsible for improving the material coiidilion r>,f tUvir 
countrymen and the prevention of famines. To quote onct; 
more from John Stuart Mill : It is an inherent condition, of human ^ 
affairs that no intention, however sincere, of proteciing the 
^ interests of others, can make it safe or salutary to tie up their 
own hands. By their 'own hands only can any positive and 
durable improvement of .their .cireuiBStances in life be 'worked 
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The people of India are not fond of sudden changes and 
revolutions. They do not ask for new constitutions, issuing 
like axmed IMinervas from the heads of legislative Jiipiters. 
They prefer to work on lines which have already been laid down. 
They desire to strengthen the present Government, and to bring 
it more in touch with the people. They desire to see some 
Indian, 'members in the Secretary . of State- s Council,,' and,,,i'n'' ,th;e^^ 
Viceroy's Executive Council, representing Indian agriculture and 
industries. They wish to see Indian members in an Executive 
Council for each province. They wish to represent the interests 
of the people in the discussion of every important administrative 
question. " They seek that the administration of the Empire 
and its great provinces should be conducted with the co-opera- 
tion of the people. 

k ; , t o'''b't,h,ek HxclnsiEn of-'klndians: . ,,in, ,ytliek Ex 

Councils of the Empire, be made the following sug» 
■gestioii'S 

There are Executive Councils in Bombay and in Madras ; 
siniilar, , Executive,. Councils be; formed. in the North-West.' 

'.Provinces, ' the "Punjab,, in' the- 'Central .Provinces' . and;'/;iii'' 
..BehgaJ, member "'/of'"' an, .Executive' :Go,tinci’| 

should be an Indian gentleman with experience in adminis- 
trative work, and representing the views of his countrymen. 
It is usual for a member of an Executive Council to have a 
portfolio, i.e. to have one department of work assigned to him ; 
and the work which I would, assign to the Indian member is 
Land Revenue, Agriculture, and the Industries. There is no 
department ■ of work in which an Indian member' can;.'''''inak 
'h.i.mseif , more valuable, .to ytie''- voiceless -millions of cultivators 
and artisans. The addition of one Indian member will not 
weaken Provincial administration. It will strengthen such 
aciminisi ration, make it more sympathetic, and bring it into 
somewhat closer touch with the people. 

And, gentlemen, am I aspiring too high when I hope for 
similar seats for Indian members in the cloudy heights of 
Simla? Am I urging anything unreasonable when I propose 
that the Viceroy, 'who has 'the benefit of consulting experienced 
English administrators in his Executive Council, should also 
have the advantage of hearing the view-s and opinions of a few 
Indian members in the same Council' before he decides on ^ 
questions affecting the interests of the people of India ? Am I 
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urging anything unwise w’hen I propose that the Viceroy, wlieii ^ 
he considers measures affecting the condition of the indcbtfd 
cuItivaiorSj the operations of the plague and famine relief, the 
rules of land revenue settlements, the questions affectirig Hindu 
and Muhaoiraadan customs and manners, should have by him, 
in his own Executive Council, a few Indian geniieineii who 
represent the views, the opinions, and the feelings of the people ? 
An Executive Council cannot be much enlarged wilhotil loss 
^vof /efficiency, but surely the: Viceroy's "Goancib could; make room, 
for three Tiidion gentiemen, one to represent Bengal and Assam, 
anotlicr to represent tiie North-West emd the Piirajalx and tiie 
■ third tO' represent Bombay, Madras, and the Central IhT>'vin,ces. ' 
■dlffie selection should rest,' of course, , with - the ' Viceroy liim/self,. 
^■for anything like election into, an 'Executive. Council woiiki be 
:ffibs.iird' ;' and the three'. Indian members should be entrusted 
departments of Agriculture, Industrie's, and' Land 
/Reveiiiie of their respective provinces. — I¥esidefi£ial Address. Au 
sMe'Jmdian Mationai Congress, ..r.-Sgp, ; ' /;, 

/..There': is a,„ Legislative. Council..; in ''each large' Indian. Pro-'' 
./'yiece,: and':so.me. of the, mein.be'rs' -O'f these : Councils': ardt''Alected. 
:':ffiid;erdhe..'' Act. of .iSgav: ■ ; The: experiment' ..has. :pi*Qved ; E' success,..' 
'::.;:ai|d.;A's:oine expansion '.■ of these .p; Legislative ■' Councils. '. 'would" 
::^'si|dhgthe.!i^^^ And. '^bring.: it . more.,in:d:ouch, ' with . tii'e^ 

:v;pebp.ei.''':''.Ea'cb/''In.dian'' province: :is.,fe or thirty . 

or fmore districts, corresponding to English counties, and each 
■district' has a ■popu.latio'ii- of ^a' million 'or. more. . The. time^ ha'S 
:'.Aa0rn.e''whe'n each district ..might .elect its own., member . 'for the ' 
/.Legislative .Council of the .Province.. . A province with 'thirty. 

and .a .population 'of - .thirty million's may ..fairly ."have , 
.'■.':t:h.i'r..t.y.'''. elected members"’ 'On '■ its : Legislative' . Gouncii..,:.,, .Each 
■/..:clislrict'^ should feel that.. /it has.'.s.ome: voice,, in the „ad'ministra~: 
:Mipn,.'.,:;0f :''the'''''.'province. ■'■ : ■ /""■■:■' :.'■■■ 7' 

.:/'vt: 7 ;Tlie:. /h .^services .in India, which '"were , 'theoreticaily., ,ciL ^ 
dared open to the people in 1833,111 1853,11110 b}' Queen 
"Victoria's famous proclamation of 1S5S, should be luxictically 
upon to the people, and not reserved 'for English boys seelcrng 
a career In the East. In the great Indian Civil Servic.e, as ivell 
as in the Education, Engineering, Postal, ., Telegraphy P 
and Aledical departments, Indians should find it possible to 
obtain high employment. ■ We want Eiiglis'bmen i'li all these 
dcpartnients, we welcome them to help us, but we do not wish 
them to monopolise all the higher services to the virtual ex- 
clusion of the children of the soil. 

Ill each Indian district there is a District Officer who is the 
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head Executive and Police.- Ofificer'.'. as well as the Magistrate. 
These duties should now ■ be’ separated/ 'Administration would 
be purer, as well as more popular in India, if the Chief Executive 
and Police Officer ceased to be a Magistrate. 

In each Indian district again there is a District Board, and 
Tillage Unions are being formed. These Unions are the 
modern counterpart of ancient Village Communities, which 
were self-governing little republics all over India under Plindu 
and Muhammadan Governments. They have been swept awa}g 
somewhat hastily and unwisely, under British rule j but it is 
possible to revive them under modern conditions with some care 
and foresight. Some degree of trust and confidence should be 
reposed in them ; some practical and useful work should be 
entrusted to them. Above all, the whole mass of civil and 
criminal village disputes should be sent to them, not for adjudi- 
cation, but for amicable settlement They could decide and 
settle such matters better on the spot than our courts at - a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles. Millions of witnesses would 
thus be saved the trouble and expense of attendance at distant 
courts ; millions of simple villagers would be saved the baneful 
lessons of litigation and perjury which are learned in law courts. 
More than this, the Village Unions and their members would 
form a link between the people and the rulers, tvbich does not 
at present exist. ■ ^ ' 

These are a fe’w of the measures which could wisely be 
adopted to bring the Indian Government more in touch with 
the people, and to make it more popular and more eiiicacious 
for the good of the people. Isolation does not strengthen the 
Empire; it leads to ill-judged, unwise, and hasty measures of 
legislation, and spreads dissatisfaction and discontent among 
the people. It leads to sudden and bewildering changes in the 
policy of the Indian Government as a result of party govern- 
ment in Great Britain. It leads to increasing exp>enditure,, and 
not to retrencbnient, which can only be secured, as it has been 
secured in other countries, through the watchfulness of those 
who pay the taxes. It renders the administration incapable of 
improving the economic condition of the people 'which can be 
improved only through the co-operation of the people them- 
selvas. It alienates the best educated, the most moderate, 
and the most influential sections of the Indian people, instead 
of making them, partakers in the work of administration and 
responsible for the welfare ,of their countrymen. It im- , 
poverishes the nation and \ weakens .the Empire. 

The wisest administrators ini the -past, like Muiiro, Eipliin- 
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Stone, and Betitinck, sougiit ^to .prdniote, the welfare of the 
people by accepting the , co-operation of the people, as far as 
was possible, in their day. What' is needed to-day is a con- 
tinuance and development of the. same policy, not a policy of 
exclusiveness and distrust What is needed to-day is that 
British rulers, who know less of India to-day than their pre- 
decessors did fifty years ago, should descend from their dizzy 
isolation, and should stand amidst the people, work with the 
people, make the people their comrades and collaborators, and 
bold the people responsible for good administration. T/ie co- 
opera I to H of the people is essential to successful adniinisirailon In 
every civilised country ; the co-operation of the people is more 
' needful in India than anywhere else on earfh.-^ Preface to India 
under Parly British Rule! 


■ .‘He was careful, however, to make it quite clear 
that , his 'demand , was not for a form of 
which would weaken the central Government. 


goveriiiiient 


The conditions of India are different [from those of Ireland], 
and ■! admit freely and fully that we want a strong centralised 
Government here ; and if the moderate scheme I have proposed 
tended in any way to ^veaken the Indian Government, the pro- 
posal, gentlemen, would -not have come from me. But I have 
discussed the subject with many Englishmen now in England 
and possessing vast experience in Indian adrnioistration, a,nd I 
have asked them to reject my scheme if they thought it would 
■weaken the Indian Government instead of greatly strengthening 
it. Gentlemen, I have never been told in reply that 'the scheme 
would weaken the Government.— Speech^ 1900. 

'We cannot do better than conclude this section by 
quoting Mr. Butt’s eloquent exhortation in his ^Hingland 
and India/’ 

The time is iiov? come when, in the face of the grave difli- 
ciilties wdiicli surround us and. in wdiich Indian leaders arc 
peculiarly fitted to advise and to help, the English rulers of 
India may consider it desirable to associate themselves more 
largely with those men whom the people of the country may 
elect to give expression to their feelings, their wishes, and their 
aspirations. " , ■ _ 

Education has spread in the country w.ithin these forty years; 
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millions of Indians have been educated, in English and vernacular 
schools i XI India,;' thousands, of them have travelled in Europe 
and completed their education in England. Steam and teie-^ 
graph have brought the people of India closer to England; 
loyal and influential political bodies have taught them the 
' inethods of constitutional ■ agitation ; and the very spread of • the 
idea of imperial federation has inspired them with the hope that 
India, though only a dependency, has deserved, and will receive, 
some measure of self government, along with the other parts of 
England’s world-wide empire. 

A feeling of unrest is perceptible in India, 7 tot of iwrest under 
the Britisk ruit\ but of unrest under a form of government framed 
forty years ago^ and tohich no longer suits the circumstances of 
the present day. There is danger in exaggerating this feeliiig, 
but it were folly to close our eyes to it altogether. And the 
secret of this feeling of unrest is this, that educated Indian 
opinion and sentiment and ambition are struggling against that 
castdron form of administration which has not expanded with 
the times. Indian 'opinion seeks to be heard, and is not heard ; 
Tiidiasi' feeling' seeks, to '.be ' represented, and' is not Tepresentedvr 
'.It, is, easy to conde,mn,'this desire, as, .discontent," ,or 
•loyalty,: but' Engli^ m.ust ■ know-.- that it is 'neither ., one::,:; 
nor the other. It is a natural feeling produced by antiquated 
methods of government after the country ha's outgrown those' 
methods. It is a feeling which Englishmen would have felt 
to-day if the old system of representation had not been reformed 
by the Acts of 1832, 1867, and 18S4. 

England now sta^ids at the parting of the ways in regard 
to Indian administration. She can continue to rule India re- 
gardless of the wishes of the people, and according to the 
.method' constructed forty y.ea,rs ago. ' ,She can continue to keep:..: 
the door closed against any real representation of Indian opinion 
and Indian feeling in the government of the country. She can 
'.refuse,' to.. a.!low, to the people., of '.the .country a real anddegitiraate r 
slxarc in conducting and directing the administration. She can 
turn a deaf ear to the growing demand to make the adtiiiiiistra- ; 
tion more liberal, more in touch mth the people, more in con- 
sonaiice with the progress of the times. And she can decline the 
counsels and the co-operation of the people in her endeavours 
to ameliorate their condition, to readjust finances, and to face 
scarcities and famines. England has the power to proceed on 
these lines if she thinks it a wise course. 

There is yet a second course which England can adopt,, 
Without yielding in the slightest degree her 'hold over India she 
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yet mimif Me children of the soil into a larger share tf 
mlmimsiratim fomer. Strong in maintaining order among the 
various' races and nationalities of- India, she may yet seek to 
minimise the chances of disorder and the causes of discontent 
by allowing some system of representation to those races. I)e- 
tcTiiiined to hold the balance evenly among the different Indian 
communities, and to rule with firmness as well as with justice, 
slid may still irndte the natural leaders of those comm unities to 
:::|rai:take,/ more largely in' the-, .work -'of admiiilstratioii, .and. to'^' 
^venlig,hteii the. Government.' with... their views mud. opinions' on 
■:€p.estions^ a.ffecting .their welfare. ' ■■ AR.d '"maintaimBg:: her. strong ■ 
.rule over the great. co'ntme.iit peopled' by nearly three liiindred 
.ihilii.oiis men,, 'she. may .yet ..'..allow .that vast po.piilatioii some 
.'.'earefully. guarded system ' of representation, some 'method ,of ' 
'■'being, .coiisiilted and'.. 'heard in the 'management of .thei'C omii 
■''.'Con.cer.ns. 

It is . impossible to read this strong arniigmneiit at ■ 
:'',|he':bar of the ' British- .nation and to. folio'W the. 'coiirse.of ■. 
:.;:legisl''afo .during,' ■the:.;l.ast.:|ew'he've!itfui;' years''' ..'Wi'tliGiit,'' 
/f el iing:'',^^ .. his . manly aud^::s'trbn.g; .-^oice. was . iio,'t - raised „ i o,;. . 

A .no. .more,.,CDnvmcmg.',' proof of :t:lie imp,ressio,n 
D.u.tfs',.vie'W3:miade'..oii. the' P'.o,litic^ 
f o|:|:hciia Ga.n ' be':fou.nd:ihaii' 'in 'I,h,e''"m.eaiorable 

::'"W.or.cls, w.i'ii'Cli' Lord .Min'tofu3ed..iii his' 'Speech-at .the .United ■' 
'..S''e.r'.'viGe' Banquet -"at Simlad'-O-etober'' ip-ro),?. in' reviewing 
'''the course o'f legislation .during: his .viceroya-lty, ,on' 'li.iie,s..' 
-so '.'stFik''i:.ng^ similar 'to ' the. just and moderate 'cl.ema.iids.. 
'.of.’M.r..',Diitt* , 

.B,ut the. .problem . with which . -the . G'Over'n-.men.t of .India' .was.-. 
' 'eon'frGrited,.iii igo'S [said.' His.'; Exce.lle'ney.].'.'Was soinath.''Lng'''D:iore’ 

:. ;genui'oe'' and therefore ..'.much m.ore''. se.ri'o.tis. ' . It '.was t,hei',a'S,s'er'tio'ii '■ 
of a political awakening. There were two vrays of dealing with 
it, It was open to the Government of India to say wc will not. 
listen to these new ideas; they -are ' opposed ' to the.' stability 
British rule, or to recognise the justice of them as the product of 
years of British administration and adaptation of British polidcal 
thought !Fe had come to the parting of the iiuiys^ and to niy mind 
there has never been a shadow of a doubt as to wiiich was the 
right road to follow. It was perfectly open to us either to refuse 
to recognise the signs of the times, or to recognise them and 
attempt to deal with the new conditions. I can only jqp gen Ik- 
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timi if we Imd adof fifth forme femme we shouM have ghii\ 
back on ali that me- have said and done 4n the fasi^ and aiienafed 
from- ike cause of British admmistration many who had been brought 
■up In its doctrines^ and built their hopes upon a belief in its fustice. 
We should have driven them into the camp of the enemy to be- 
come the tradiicers of British rule. We should have perpetuated 
.a : discontented India. , 



: CHAPTER ■■XXVI'^ 


■ L ITERARY PREFE'RENeES '■ 


Mr. Dutt contributed to the Wednesda^^ Review^ 23rd 
:r.Augu3t: 1905, an article describing the 'literary infliiences ’:' 
; of his iife\ \Ve reproduce' it Jn. fully.— 

Sir Waller Scott was^ my fevourlte author forty years ago, 
S'l-speiifc days and nights,' over liis^iiovelsy'-Ivalmost Jived: 

^vhlstoriC ' scenes and in /those rmedfeyal'Mmes- whicK'rhe^^^^ 
yhad:.;COii] ured: ' /„ . , ,■ Scolt^; hasi; JA-f icf; ere^ a’;/ world'- of -r, hi 

~a somewhat idealised, but a vivid and, on the whole, faith fill 
'■picture of the medieval world in 'Europe. The other writers 
who come close to him in creative imagination can he counted 
on oriels fingers, Charles Dickens has portrayed wiiti admirable 
truth and admirable humour a London world ; Balzac has re- 
produced with unsurpassed pow’'er a Parisian world; and Emile 
Zola has drawni vrith equal force some phases of lower French 
'Wifejnd 

, I do not know if Sir Y/alter Scott gave me a taste for history, ' 
or if my taste for history made me an admirer ;of;Tcott;;, but 'mq- :: 
subject, not even poetry, had such a hold upon me as liiatory. 
The 'first great work that fascinated me — it is tiiirty-foiir years 
since 1 first read it — was Gibbon's Roman Empired* The vast 
extent of his canvas, the grandeur and variety of his scenes and 
subjects, and his power of graphic and vivid delineation make 
the work almost unique in histoiical literature— nations and 
tribes, Romans, Gauls, Germans, Arabs, Mogbals, and T'urks— 
august emperors, barbarian leaders, and bold Chr'istian Ciriisaders, 
march past hifore our eyes. The progress of the human race 
from tlie dechne of ancient civilisation, through the diiri light 
of the Middle Ages, to the time when the broad siinsliine of 
modern civilisation was breaking in Italy and Spain and in 
Flanders, is depicted wuth a -powder and corapreheiisiveaess which 
,has. never been excelled. 



I longed for other historicai works, but seldom found his 
equal Grote is painstaking, accurate, -and profound, but lacks 
sympathy and the power of graphic' representation. ^ Guizofs 
“ History of Cmiisation'^’' is 'philosophic and' thoiightM,'''a 
gives one an insight into the mediceval times. Buckie is full 
of theories, and his ■pictures .of certain ages of Firaice and Spain 
are powerful. I read the thirty odd volumes of Sismondi’s 
'France ' : in French, .and: his ' short work, on ..“ Italian Republics...'.':- ^ 
in English ; both are great works. . Macaulay and Carlyle depict 
scenes and characters in brilliant colours, but are rather painters 
and narrators than historians. I never learnt German well 
enough to read the great works of modern German, historians 
in the original. Our education is incomplete unless we learn 
the three great modern languages — English, French, and Ger- : 
man. My Sanskrit Professor, the late Dr. Goldstucker, often 
used to say: “Never trust what one nation tells you; read the 
writings of all the three and judge for yourself.’^ 

No great work on the history of the last five centuries has 
yet .been .written — a' Gibbon- on '.modern: EurdpeRas 'y:et:''', 
Historical, writers' in recent' ■times. 'have 'beehldelvitig;dibfi:'CS^ 
iacts and, materials ; when these are collected, I have no doubt' 
a, .proper' history of .modern - Europe wili-be.; written. ' .In' vtiid'' 
meantime :;.we have .full and.. accurate: andloften; /graphic. accduhtS:,: 
of particular. urges. ■ In England pTe.eman and/Froiide, .Lecky-and." 
Gardiner ' ..are industrious' ' workers,^; ’"but ;- the ''hineteenth , ■ ceHtfif|',; 
produced no great English historians. 

The worst fault of French historians is that they are too 
dramatic. The worst fault of English historians is that they 
are too narrow, and often too reserved. The Pl'ench historian 
loses himself in striking dramatic incidents, whether they be of 
great ■iiatioiial. achievements .or 'of great -.national crimes. The’: 
.English historian does ■ not- .do;. 'sufficient -j.ustice. to - great -.Bri.tish'. 
■aGhievemeiits, and- 'does . not care. to--'Speak of great British .crimesv- 
Tli.e .Frenchman is eloquent .-o-n-. the. glo.ries of the 'French -.Revo-.: 
liition, .- as '.well as .its. /crimes" mnd massacres. The Englishman: 
does not do sufficient justice to the great battle which England, 
under Elizabeth, fought for freedom and humanity, and he is 
silent on the crimes and massacres - in- Ireland, worse than those 
of the French Revolution or of Jhengiz Khan and 1‘an.ii.iriane. 
The French writer over-paints 'his picture ; the English writer 
does not paint sufficiently wmil to produce a vivid impression. 
The best historian of the . English people is Green ; the best 
historian of the French people is Michelet. 

Among American historians, Prescott and Motley are my; 
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favourites; buij long before I '.knew tlieir works, W'asbingtoM 
Irving was the delight of my boyhood. The Americans have 
produced the’ best lives of Napoleon Bonaparte. I l'}elieve they 
will produce the best history of modern Europe, because they 
can write with a degree of iin partiality which an Euglishman, a 
French roan, or a German cannot command* 

Byron and Sir Walter Scott were my favourite poets forty 
years ago: their simple, lucid style— what modern critics imiI 
want ol depth— is intelligible even to boys. Years afkr, I read 
ilounor aiul Shakespeare, the former in Popths trarisiati^jiu Ihi 1 
never learnt the European classics. And I iher u-'ider stood 
that a gretk poet is a great creator. IForner ha.s creaUd a world, 
a relied ion of on ancient world which has passed awry, but the 
picture will live for ever. AikI Shakespeare, too, has created a 
world of his own — a world of strong living c'lamctets, aihmaieti 
by haiitaii feelings, moved by human passions. I never niHch 
^ admired Milton. The English have no genius for epic poetry. 
Briiiiaat pictures of hell and paradise do not make an epic, and 
disriissions on Free Will and Predestinaiioa are more worthy of 
a Poritaii preacher than a poet. Nor have I karat to fully 
^appreciate later English poets, even Tennyson or "Browning. 
Modern poets seem intent on coining well-turned phrases, quaint 
words and chiselled verses ; the grand imagery of the older poets 
is wanting. The knights of Tennyson's Idylls of the King” 
are like tapestry figures, woven with exquisite skill and art, coiiv 
pared with the bold, life-like figures of Scott, hewn cut of solid 
niaible. Shelley alone combines the exquisite meiucly and 
lieaiity of verse which is modern, with that wealtn of Imagery 
and glow of passion which are of the past. What whole-hearted 
'protest against wrong, wfoat agonising wail of pain, what depth 
of feeling and frenzy of passion and melody of versed If he 
had lived longer, Shelley might have taken a rnt3re comprehen- 
sive view of life, and poetry is many-sided, like life itself. 

France is not rich in poetry. Since the time of the old 
masters Racine and Corneille, France produced no great pcict 
till the ninek-eiith century. Voltaire was the greatest literary 
maij «>r iho eighteenth century; the thrones of .Europe^ tiernnft c! 
I'icfore him; the superstitions of Europe withered under the 
fiurec? light of his genius; and modern history, in the sense in 
which we understand it, was created under liis formative touch. 
But '\foltsire was no true poet ; his Henriacle '' is stiltecp and 
ids dramas are tiresome. Eousseau had the sera! of^ a poet 
though he seldom wrote -verse; his burning prose inspired 
.nations. The greatest French poet of the nineteenth century 
- v: , ' . ' 2 B 


is Victor Hugo^ whose poetry sounded like a trumpet- blast 
^;throi!gh::niodern'' Europe. 

Goethe and Schiller I .can only admire through traiisIatioiiSj 
"Diit: e¥en. in traiislatioiis. they, are great and glorious, Like Vol- 
taire and Rousseau in,.' France, ji& Bp*on and Shelley in Eng- 
land, they are of that brilliant' galaxy which heralded' or represented' ; 
that great movement in Europe which had its political manifes- 
tation ill' the' .French' Revolution.. And with, these .'great. ,', names,:,,; 
;,may 'I ' mention ' those . 'of some. .. .humbler „ .poets who . were..; .the": 
delight of, my boyhood, and' who charm me still '?, R'obert .Burns.'s 
poetry throbs and pulsates with life and 'feeling '.; Tho,mas Moore's ' 
Irish '"Melodies^’' still' linger. in my ear, .p' Longfellow’s simple... 
verses still stir, me. to action. \ 

■ I".,. ieamt',, Sanskrit' long' -after. I learnt' E'nglish, and 
change .from the poetry, of the; ..West to ' the ' poetry of ■' tlie.'.Eastd^^ 
What repose ' a!i.d;:;.^softness,- what warm , tints,, .and ' brilliant 'lights,':;': 
■what scenes„of',l'bielmes.S'.andimages'of beauty :! ' .' .The' ,Ea,st;is,:the:',' 
home '.of 'poetryy.,'"as of . philosophy and ,; great religio:ns''ir,to,:|^^ 
.East belong thenoblest flights, of 'human imagmation and::,ipfe:|st'; 
aspirations of'human faith. '''''' 

■ fe.alidasa"^:las€inated me .from- the first ; I liked his “ 'Kumara''*L 
even, more .than his world-renowned “ Sakimtala.”- ,The''tWo.'‘ 
together, 'Ibmi'ihe highest plane. .of poetry that the - gifted bard'.pf:'''. 
:IJ|ain ever '.^reached, - / And ;the.. -two characters, , Sakuntala ' in ' her ; 
hermitage,' .and Uma in'-her 'mountain' solitudes,. , are '"a'mong -The 
loveliest 'creations of human im.ag:ination., .Bhavabhuti,is,''mbre': 
■powerful, but has not Kalidasa’s soul, nor his delicate sense of , 
lovelinessL;::',, Bharavi, is; sublime at-;times, but , is- 'often' stilted.>!tt'''';';,' 

, But. for' real" '.poetry of 'the '■.'highest" order, .'go to the ’ grand" ^'cld',"': 
Indian ' Epics. ' 'The ima'gination ''of-man 'hasxQnipassed iiotliing .',. 
.finer, or grander '' than .the' “.. 'Mahabharata.”' It''„'i.S ' a" world", mo.r,e „ 
Yivid,. more varied,- -more' splendid in 'its scenes- and 'incidents' 

, than the .,^t, Iliad.” ■ And all the .characters stand before us -'dear '■ 
'and' - bold and distinct, .-pulsating with'" life— -Kama -.aiid,- Arjiraa',,. 
'Bhisnia and Drona, Bliima and Duryodhana, Gandhari and 
Draupadi — each is a living ■ character with the passions and 
ambitions, the virtues and often the dark crimes, of heroic men 
and women. The vast canvas is filled up with nations from the 
East and from the 'West The 'Story is instinct 'with deeds of 
.yalour and determination, and. of wrongs done and wiped out 
in blood, and the whole picture is that of a world three thousand 
years old, but which still lives in the verse of the immortal bard: 

No two men probably agree in' their estimates of the two 
greatest poets. My own standard, as I have said before, is that 
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the greatest creatois are the greatest poets. And jiidgiing hy 
■'this standard,' which 'others may or may not accept, I reckon, 
the poet of the Mahabharata to be the greatest aiTioiic; 
the poets of ail nations; and the poet of the Iliad” is the 
second. Third perhaps — but a long way after the other two-- 
stiinds the poet of mediseval faith and mediaeval civilisaliorp :'he 
immortnl Dante. But both Dante and Shakespeare suffer by 
coni[)arison with the older poets, because they siiecard nest in 
portraying liunian beings in agony, or under the iren/y of . 

Tile dignity of man, in strength and in repose, is seen liesl in tlie 
Old i\Iaslers« And the world created by them is i:icoiii|;,.an';f;.)]y' 
■-vaster, ■richej.y and more- va 

As an heroic poem, the Rmnayana'' will not coirqiare with 
the IVialiabharata ” ; as o. poet, Virgil will not com pare willi 
Hoirier. It is a pity Virgil was led away by the story of a 'Trojan, 
founding Rome, instead of collecting songs and icegends of the 
ancient Roiiiaiis, and other Latin tribes, said weaving them into 
a real epic, reflecting a rea.1 ancient world. It is a pity '\>’kiliniki 
was similarly led aivay by the srory of a ivar, in Ceylon, instead 
of composing a real epic out of the traditions and tales and 
legends of the Kosalas and the Videhas. We miss in the wars 
of the ^'VEneid and the ^^Ramayana” that truth to natiirej 
tliat fidelity to ancient customs, that loyalty to old Iraditioos which 
make the Iliad and the ^‘Maliabbarata unique as works 
of imagination. Nevertheless, the earlier portion of the “ Rama- 
yana^’ excels in soft domestic touches and the piortraitiire of 
tender domestic life. And Sitc^ is the noblest ideal of woman - 
■■ hood' 'that the literature of the world has produced. 

Perhaps, I am unfair to Firdiisi in omitting him from the 
list of great masters, but I have never read him in the original. 
Flrdusi laboured for twenty years to collect together the tradi- 
tions and tales of ancient Persia, and has woven a pdetUR; of olf]~ 
world life and heroism ivliich will endure for ever. I liave read 
tlic “ Nibelungcnlied in an English lran.slatiorL 3 porlmiture cif 
liiedirm’al German life, but a poor portraiture cornur.red vrilh the 
epics of the East. If we except Homer, or if ive reckoi-! liirn rn 
Asiatic lliat he was, we may truly say that epic poetry IxfiCiiigs to 
till’ East. Europe has not produced one great epic 

It is strange, hut it is true, that I learnt apiuxdnle 
literature after I had learnt to appreciate Shakespeare and Scott, 
for deiigali literature tvas not much esteemed forty years ago. 
Ill old Bengali literature there is one poet who stands head and 
shoulders above all others, and that is Mukuritiaranr He :s 
a true poet, a true creator, and his portraiture of hurable, peaceful 
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Bengal village -life will live.- for' ever. Kasiram and Kirttibas will .. - 
be remembered for their .translations of tlie old Indian Epics* 

Bharat Chandra excels in command' of words and mastery' of 
versificatioiij but fails in truth, pathos, simplicity— in all that is 
true poetry. The nineteenth century produced two great writers 
ill Bengal. Madhiisudan*s imagination k brilliant, but his in- 
spiration is not drawn from nature, but from books — mainly from 
two books, the Ramayana,” and the “ Iliad.’' Bankim Chiin- 
der is wiser in drawing from nature, and his portraiture of modern 
Bengal life is as vivid, as powerful, and as true as the creations of 
; ■ . the greatest masters , in fiction. 

i have said nothing of philosophy yet, though I was fond of 
it in my younger days. Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures attracted 
me first, but John Stuart Mill and Bain soon replaced him in 
iiry estimation, I then turned to those lucid masters of English 
thought. Locke and Hume, and even sometimes to the profound 
thinker, Hobbes. Lewes’s “ History of Philosophy ” opened out ■ 
the whole world of philosophy to me, and I tried to grasp from ■ ■ 

that popular but somewhat superhcial work the leading ideas of ■ , ■ . . ’ . 
Descartes and Leibnitx, of Kant and Hegel, as well as of the older ^ • 

pliiiosophers of Greece. But European histories are imperfect, , 
and take little count of Eastern thought; and it was late_ in life- ■ - -.b ■’ 

that I learnt something of those noblei systems of philosophy ' 

which India produced twenty-five centuries ago, the Sankhya and . ' 

Vedanta. ■ ’ . - 

Political Economy, as a more practical science, engaged my 
attention later than Philosophy ; and Adam Smith and Ricardo 
and John Stuart Mill opened out ,a new world to me. As a 
student in London I often sarv and heard John Stuart Mill, and 
had the honour of knowing Henry Fawxett more intimately, and 
I was a faithful believer in their doctrines. But later in life, as ' , 1 

a practical administrator, I saw the limitations of these doctrines, ;i 

and perceived how the greatest European writers failed to grasp 
the ecoiioiiilc conditions of Eastern life. Sismondi and Laveleye, 
and other European wTiters, do not understand the Indian land ’ 
system ; even Mill, who was thirty years in the India Office, 
speaks of the system of England and Ireland, France and Italy, 
but does not venture to touch on Indian problems in, his Poli- 
tical Economy.” The East must produce its own thinkers, _ its 
own historians, its own economists. 

I never had any regular and 'systematic religious training, but a 
Hindu boy never lacks religious instruction at home. My mother, , 
who was a pious Hindu, and deeply religious by nature a.tid instinct, 
told us, when I scarcely kpew'my alphabet, those sacred legends 



in which religious lessons are' cotivey^d, in the East. My father 
and uncle— though not Christians — often read to me, when 1 
could understand 'English, passages from the Bible and religious 
poetry. Among the earliest works which fell into my hands were 
i’aley’s Sermons and Blair’s Sermons, and in those days I often 
attended the lectures of the great Brahmo teachers, Devendranaln 
'Fai^ore and Keshab Chunder Sen. It was many years after that 
1 learnt to turn to those deep and sublime religious works of 
ancient India— the “Upanishads” and the “Bh.agaTCdgita. ’ I 
then felt impelled to make this ancient storehouse accesriblo to 
my countrymen generally ; I translated the “ Eig Veda ” into 
Bengali with the help of learned men ; and I published, with 
Bengali translation, a comprehensive work of selections from the 

entire range of the Hindu Scriptures. ; _ ^ 

Relimon is a sentiment more than a doctrine or creed, .and 1 
often fed a regret that this sentiment, ingrained in the Indian 
heart is not fostered by ihe modern system of education. Ivead.- 
iums from the Hindu Scriptures and Epics for Hindu boys, from 
the Koran for Muhammadan boys, and from the Bible for Chris- 
tia.ri'feys, might be proviaed;:in:te’rery largef educatidnal institu- ; 
tion One or two hours in the week might be allotted to thc.se 
te&fesi and good and; venerable teachers, reading . from these 
sacred'^volume^ would soon gather round them ail the boys of 
an institution, and perhaps hundreds of listeners from outside, on 
the appointed days. And the lessons of duty and charity and 
Unseliishness which these sacred ivoxks inculcate in various shapes 
and in various legends would create deep impressions on the 
minds of young learners, would help to form their character, and 
would shape their future conduct and life. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


PERSONAL.Ciii:ACTERlSTICS,: 

From' the days of his- earliest youths, Mr. Diitt was iised -to: : 
hard, and ceaseless toil. If there is one personal 
which distinguished, him more -tiiaii any otliers, it was' Iiisr; 
faculty for continuous and strenuous work. He was': 
^ai ways lip ;witiidhe daylight/ took; a short coiistitiitioiia,!;:,.: 
■'walkp, either in ,the- .comp:Ouiid ■ or on the, terrace of^his;,:; 
housej and^,' that,:" and hisv chota 

;fi,nis!ied;, settled, down immediately to work, Ordiiiaril)^ . 
the first thing he did was. to -'finis.!! ;his ...daily corresp,On;d?/l 
ence. There./never. was -a .-more willingj. hearty 
prompt,,;,, correspondent...'thaa'' 'Mr.'/Dutt. / ' And his.:dettgrs:i 
were/alwaysdmage.s,of''-hi.mself----fran^^ open; :bree.zyi,. and/; 
,;y,et weigh.tyj.'altho.ugh':perfectly,-'natur.al.,.,. A,fter ■.finishing;; 
:his;Correspondance;,healways;did'h.is writing work;,, 
morning. Under pressure, and when put to it, he would 
also wudte at night — ^regularly for days till the small hours 
of the morning, but these were exceptions, and in later ' 
-life-' h-enuade/it a habit die-yer:..to w"ork after clinner. '-,', Blit 
/eve;ii to the, end. of 'his .cl'ays;,h.e, invariably, put in f.r,om..^si.x.::; 
to e„ight, hours'' w,0;rk 'every ' day, -and this, regularly and,' 
imreiliittingly 'and without a., br.eak. - Here w^e- ma5i':-.'re..eali.--.:; 
the description given by Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret 
Noble) of the days she spent with Mr. 'Diitt in Norway 

III work, his industry was appalling. , As his felloW'-guest 'on 
one of the Norwegian fiords, when he was writing the “ Economic 
History/' I can remember how his only recreation consisted of 
the long evenings spent in boating or in music, and the hour 
after the forenoon sea-bathing, when lie would come to the ver- 
andah to eat a little food, 'while one of us would read to the 
others the last instalment of his work. I have been weakened at 
night, sometimes, to see the, candle-light streaming through the 



half-open door^ and catch a glimpse of the _ head boveed over its 
' manuscript, at the other end of the great music room, when he 
had kill sleepless for hours and risen to work 1 

Along with lii$ faculty of industry must be mentioned 
his iiietliod^, for it wms his instinct for method which 
:/■' really. .enabled him. to ■ get ' so. ,iii.ucli -done.' .iii . spite of ' tii'e 
distraciions of official life in- early years, and in later life 
of ptditical and other engagements. If there were five 
inimiies to spare, Mh'.'Diitt.liad.'a useior theriic ' And tliis ': 
.■.iaeelt methodical '.work' was' 'not -merely 'a' super-^ 
.■iiiiposed or acquired habit, bat was. -.a part of iiiiii, , He ,' 
/'.ddioiiglit' :i..iieth he worked metliodically, 'and all. 

his daily acts and habits were perfectly nietliodical He 
:::kn.;e'W:^'exactl.y where each scrap of paper- in bis .st'ud" 3 ^lay,' 

- aricivwiie,re each quotation or extract \¥Ould have to go in, 
ill liis numerous works on history and economics, 

.'.. 'And he could ' guide and get the inost out of his 
faculty for melhodicai industry, by his wonderful con- 
centration and devotion to work. A line example of this 
was the way he conceived and carried out the difficult 
task of writing the history of the Civilisation of Ancient 
India”’" while in charge of Myrneiisingli, the heaviest 
district in Bengal. It was this devotion and concentra- 
tion which exalted his whole life, and made him lead the 

life of a lieiTiiit even in the 'midst of the distractions of 

life. Miss Noble, who kiiew him intimately, says 
finely : — 

One felt more and more in his calm disinterestedness, in his 
loneliness, and in his concentration, that as his forefathers had 
gone to the forest to live the life of the hanafrasiha^ for the 
(Jcvolopnient of Uie Self, so here was one leading the same life, 
in ihe forert of bricks and mortar, fur die development of his 
people. 

Ami this life of loneliness and steady kibour he lit! 
|)ractically from beginning to end« Sven in liis younger 
days lie stayed alone in his district without his i’aniilyi 
and in later life, during the long years lie spent in 
England and Baroda, he was miicli oftener alone than 
with his people. Yet there was not the slightest tinge of 
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the ii:iisaiithroj3e or the pessimist either in ihe man or 
the ’writerr 'Perhaps 'one of 'the' truest things about him- 
was said by Babii Rabindra .Nath Tagore,' the greatest 
living poet of India , 

One always saw a smile on his face ; the smile was bom of 
the depth and plenitude of his powers. His mind and body were 
steeped in perfect health, and in his dealings with other nitui it: 
was the completeness of his nature which spread such a feeling of 
unutterable charm. 

Of his geniality, his love for his home and children, 
and the romantic attachment he had for his brother 
Jogesh Diitt and his friend B. L. Gupta, I have already 
spoken. His heart hungered for the society of good 
men and women, and 'it was no common sacrifice' for 
him that almost , throughout his life he had to live a 
solitary life. His moral rectitude was an integral part of 
him ; it was manifest in all his woi*ds and deeds ;'his was ' 
one of those large, sincere spirits which women iiistinc-' 
lively trust. His nature was deep, chivalrous, sympathetic, 
lovable ; marked by' self-control and by avoidance of 
ostentation in every form. Here again Babii Rabindra. 
Nath has truly said.:— 

The most striking feature of his character was that, with 
boundless enthusiasm, he possessed a severe classical repose, a 
combination rare in these days. His indomitable, energy and 
unconquerable will drove him to his life mission of serving bis 
country, but in no single instance did they overflow the bounds 
of self-restraint and dignified action. Whether in the domain of 
literature, or in the field of administration, or in the service of his 
country^ all his wonderful energy v/as in full flow, but the bonds 
of self-restraint never snapped — this indeed is the sign of real 
strength. 

His generosity in private life was remarkable. He 
was the mainstay of most of the members of his family. 
He materially helped his sisters and their families. The 
terms in which his eldest' brother recognised the Jielp 
he had received, from him have already been ^quoted. 
Another example of,' his generosity is fiiroisliecl by an 
incident which occurred ' quite early in his career, 







shorOy after Ms firsf-returB'fr'oili' England. His father's 
coi:isi!\j , Babu Raj ‘Kissenbput'C was hard pressed for 
funds to support his son]' -who 'was being educated 
in EnglancL Babn Raj Kissen's own brotiierSj who 
were 'in affluent circumstance's, refused help, but Mr, 
Diitt at once came .forward with what assistance 
he could render. On this occasion liis grateful relative 
• wrote ■ 

. My beak NepheWj— I cannot suiiicientlj express die livel)' 
sense of gratitude which I feel for the noble and generous 
ashisiance which you have so timely rendered to a poor despised 
UKin like nie, but permit me to give you an extract from the 
letter I liave this day addressed to my son, to show in some 
degree iiiy getiiiine feelings for your disinterested kiadriesSs which 
1 shall ahvays remember with thankfulness. — Believe me to be^ 
your moBl aileclionate uncle, E.aj Kissen 

' ’ ' ■ 26 f.k J-mte / 77 , 

' This morning I went to Jogesh to inquire if any reply had 
.been received from Romesh. I went with a heavy heart' expecting 
,, a. refusal, because Jogesh had told me a few days before that he 
was not certain whether Roniesh vroiild advance the amount, 

'• being very much out of pocket on' account of his new house. I 
Was used to rebuhs from our relatives, not only in money matters, 
but ill all other kinds of friendly assistance, but disappointment 
in my last hope would have made me mad. I could hardly meet 
your wiints by the sale of our clothes and rurniture. and even if 
' I could I would have been left actually standng and penniless 
after the remittance, because I am without employment now, 

' and I doubt whether I could in a hurry sell my clothes and 
furniture so •well as I expected. For these reasons I spent 
several days in deep anxiety, and tveiit to Jogesh tliis nioming 
with a, melancholy heart, and asked him whether he had received 
any reply frcjm Romesh. He answered in the affirmative, and I 
waited with great trepidation whilst he w^as getting out Ronieshfs 
leller. What was my astonishment, joy, and gratitude when 1 
read the letter. Romesh had insiructed Jog(3sh not only to 
pay Rs, 5 oo at once, but accompanied his generous instructions 
with such noble and encouraging words that it made nij heart 
fallj and deprived me for a time of my power of speech. I 
r«?strained with diiticulty tears of gratitude starting into my eyes, 
Jogesh gave me the amouiit at once, and I merely said that I 
' could .not fm.cl words to express the deep sense of gratitude that 
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I feit, I would like to give .you-. a copy of Romesli-s letter) if I 
could,’ but it was addressed" to, Jogesh, so I could not ta.ke it. 
However, I shall repeat the sentiments expressed in it as. iur as I 
remember. Romesh says that Jogesh is already aware of the 
state of his purse on account of the new house that he is building, 
but were his circumstances much worse than they are now, ho 
would not hesitate for a moment to render the assistance asked 
for. That he can well understand the noble sacrifices \vhicli 
Nakaki (your mother) has made, and the deep solicitude with 
which Nakaka has accumulated the means for the education of 
his son. He desired Jogesh not only to pay the amount at once, 
but' directed ■ him not 'to'' take^ any' bond,, receipt, promise, 
■engagement of any, kind, for the repayment 'of .the ■ money * :,:tliat''^ 
he.:, would not only decline to 'take any' interest, but wished it .to 
...be understood that .he would- not take 'back- the amount iintil .<ind';, 
; unless. Upeii, is; suceeM and. returns' with dying colours, , ; Tha't ;: 

■ he .would be, .extrenrej||'|prry if ■Upeia''';were;pr'eYented',' from ttyirig.;:: 

his last chance for '/such ;a- paltry.'Sum- '':as: Rs.j^ 

that he wo uld' no t .'opl^jwish ■success to- ' -'Upen ''-with ' "all '■ hicbpar'ld^ 
.'.but .would, "be as g!hd;Tp hear of . it ms"' - Nakaka and Nakakb„if:; 
not more* ■■■' 

■■:.'... He 'Wrote a long -letter, but I do. not -remember the whole of, 
the oo,ntents now, but- his' sentiments' were clothed in such'noblet: 
and,;, ' eloquent lang-uage'.- as' quite- o.verpo.wered 'oie with, a 

■ 'sense. of -.gratitude,- and -I- fervently -thanked '.God in my .li.ea,.rt'-:-',for:-, 
.■.:puttmg'-such-geiiero.us'. sentiments into his noble mind. ....k',':. 

, . , I:, hope:-,,; that; ,;„by ; -^zeal". and ■ ' .diligence ■ ; you , ^ will , .proy e-„ youraelf ; 
worthy of the expectations of your noble benefactor. 

O'f. his-, great ■-iinsetfishness..' and- '{reeclom from:- .aiiy,,,,,- 
fiiige.o'f,, lealoiisy/- the- ;l.ett'er ■ li'e wrote to Mr, Siirendra-,-. 
^N-ath' Bane:rjea.-' just- befone ' liis , 'death .will - bear -..cin'ip.l.ev, 
testimony 

What a wonderful revolution we have seen within the lifetime 
of a generation ! What a change in the thoughts and ideas of a 
nation ! and what a noble part you have played in leading that 
change 1 One by one all our fellow-workers are dropping round 
us— Eoniierjea is gone ! Ananda Mohan is gone 1 La! hloiiaii is 
gone 1 and we too shall soon pass away. But the .History of 
India of the nineteenth century and early twentieth century will 
cherijih the names of a -band of patriotic workers, none nobler, 
truer, more persistent and more patriotic than yourself. 



No man was ever more entirely free from the jealousy 
that,;4_a besetting' fault of literary and public mem 
'He was always prepared to give a cordial welcome to 
younger meti' working in the cause which Jie had at 
heart : as witness the following words used in proposing 
the election, of Mr. Gokliale to the Fh‘esideiitship of the 
Tweniy-firsl Indian National Congress, in 1905 : — 

Gentlemen, I do not know how ■yon received that speecli; ■' 
b'ut when for the first time I read that speech, i felt: vvitliin 
■anyself that that was the- coming 'iiian' .for India.'-’ .Tlie^ po'wer, of 
lllp^nence,, the. power of..'de.bate,- the great, moderation :a,nd .lucid t 
lllafement. of :hicts,. which. 'characterised that splendid speech iii 
dhefYiceroy's 'Coiincil showed thadwe had at "last 'got a ciiainpiori 
who ".'would., do justice to 'bis . country --and ■ coiintrynien. Year 
-.-,^ifte.r.".'yeax we have watched the :p'roceexlin,gs/of the-,'Vice'iu::)y’,s. ,^ 
..■Goun-ciV and, I think I am. r.efi.ecting,.. -the' vopiiiion.--',0-f every one : 
Yf : :y0U,;- present, when , I say that our., cause co.uM not ■ have - 'found 
^h'diore' eloquent, -w ..more Hprigh:-h'-.and::aunore able adVQc'at-e,:,,! 

"' -I-.'mhaHrnot-; forget/ even t-lie ■.. fo-w:- 

:'||i'bments-whic^^^ are allowed to'nie to. 'mention, the services w'hicli 
rendered . by 'his: splendi'd', -series of . sp'ee-ches 
ill England at a time when the old Government was cr:u milling 
down, and when the new Government was being formed, Yoir 
.'may’"h.av.e heard- and read- in the papers. \S'o me -accGiiiits,.- of the; 
:,",e'.ffo.rts ■ : which ■ Mr. 'Gokhale^ '.made -to ■ Tepiesent ou'r 'cause,' the 
'::caii3:e .of- -ail '.India, before all classes of -the ..English coiiiiiiunit’y, 
:.-'-frO'm'-^ merchants- of ^Lancashire; 'to., those -peojile who,,' - are,', 
about-to hold the reins of the .Empire. I -believe, that, tiie ..fruit ■ 
-/of -these endeavours we.shali see. before long.' ' y 

Wc cajiiiot conclude this section belter tbaii by 
qiiotiiig ihe iiiipressioii which his ideals and tlie finii 
and niiOiiichiiig manner in which lie acted up to llieni, 
createv! in the minds of two of his most iiit’inatewcq'iiaii'it- 
aaces/ii()th foreigners^, an Englishuonian and aa English 
loilita/ry oilicer. Colonel Meade (sometimes Resident oi 
Ih-iroda) wrote after his death : — • 

Blit above all I believe your father was a man of the highest 
and best ideals, who lived up to what he believed, 7i\is 
■ flf ddug a wrong action, r ''- 



Miss >5 oble wrote :— ; . . . . people. Tbe 

Romesh Chwader^^uttjas ^ S 

object of ^^o/stands amongst ^ untinngly ; 

of India. ^ at things 

future, one jv'bo ar , country s ^ one 

■■■bis'Own.lovel ■ '■... ,,, , ,^,.,,.^^^v 






CHAPTER XXVril 
WORK " IN BARODA' 

Uli^gusi 1904 ^9^7} 

I 

LPs IlKniXESS tlie GackwTir of IBirodo liad early 
a.s 1S95, wafcj officiating Commissioner of 

IWirdw'aio opened negotiations with him and requested 
him to enter the tiaroda State service. On that occasion 
Mr. Duti expressed liis gratitude for the Gaekwarls kind 
oATt, but requested to be allowed to consider the iriaitcr 
after he had retired from Government service. The 
Secretaiy of the Gaekwar replied: His Highness was 
greatly pleased and gratified by your letter^ and dc^sires 
me to express his thanks lor your generous wiiiiii guess 
to accede to liis wishes after your retirement from 
GoYtTurnent service.'' 

The oSer was renewed nine years later after hfr. 
DiilBs return to Calcutta in 1904. Siicli an invitation 
to help ill tlie administration of one of the foremost 
ikUivc Slates :\i"i Dutt could nut refuscj and he eiilerctl 
the State service as Revenue ^iinister of Baroda in 
August 190,. p and held that appointnieot until jiiiy 1907. 
Vvhetiicr Air. Dutt was altogether wise in accepting il 
lias l}Liii questioned by some of his critics. It was con- 
triidi’d lh:u what was a great gain lo the Baroda Statu 
was a heavy loss to the whole of India, and that Mr. 
Dnifs cnc*rgies would be absorbed in the details of 
mluiinislratioii instead of being devoted to the con- 
tinued advocacy of the cause which lie had hdlicilo 
served in so distinguished a manner. There was doubt- 
less something to be said for this view^ but on the other 
hand it should be remembered that the appointment 
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gave him an opportunity of testing the-efiiea,cy and value 
of his own suggestions and views 'in the mosi: advanced 
native principality in India. 

At a dinner given at Belvedere in honour of the 
Maharaja Gaekwar,, the then Lieutenaiit-Governor^ of 
ISeiigalj Sir Andrew Fraser, in referring to this appoint- 
ment made the following observations : — 

I may , be permitted perhaps, as now identified with, .BeiigaV, 
and as a me,iiiber of the. Indian Givil Service,, to refer ,:to\.a,4act'^' 
which has undoubtedly given some satisfaction in this province, 
namely, that His Highness selected as one of his councillors an 
old member of the Bengal Civil Service. Mr. .Romesli Chuiider 
Dutt joined the Civil Service the same year as I ; and when I last 
met him in this city he showed me a photograph of myself taken 
as a very young man while we were still probationers together in 
London. I knew him well then ; and it was a pleasure to me to' 
renew my acquaintance with him in Calcutta. When Mr. Dutt 
was appointed by His Highness to the office to which I have 
referred, he wrote to me a courteous letter • informing of his- 
appointment and containing this sentence, which gave me real ‘ 
pleasure. need not add/' he says, “that it will be my 
endeavour to perform my duties at Baroda with that method and 
regularity in work, and that equal regard for the interest of all 
classes of the people, which I. haye learned under British ad- 
ministration, and which it is the desire of the British Government 
to see everywhere.^' With such' sentiments as these there is no 
doubt that Mr. Dutt goes to Baroda in full sympathy with its 
distinguished ruler, 

Mr. Dutfs first impressions of, Baroda are given ia 
letters to members of his family. 

Baroda, 2^rdANgMsi 1904. 

My dearbot Am ala and Sarala,— Arrived at last And I 
have seen the Gaekwar, and taken charge of my duties, and am 
mi official again 1 No romance in a Native State, no driving four- 
in-hand, no sowars in front and rear, but all severely simple as in 
British territory. I am now living in a house of the Maharaja’s 
and using his carriage and pair, but this is only temporary. . I 
have to rent a house, buy my furniture, keep my servants, get my 
carriage and horse ! All very prosaic, is it not? besides 'all this 
will run away with a month's pay of more. ,As if 'I was still only 


a^ComiiiiKsicmer of Burdwa-ri,' and iiot the presiding genius in rm 
hintoric Hhidri State. ^ , 

Howeveie tiicre are compensations. The place is pleasant— 
cot)ler rtf id drier than Calcutt.% the Maharaja is a nice man, a.nd 
f aip virtiiad),' nivowii master. And the pay is not to he despised 
- -by :i poor man. , . . How funny to fed that seven years' poiifical 
worl' and f^eoli-wriliog have <passed away^ and I am a sober, quicr 
nffirial agrrbn. I saw Ibe Stale ofikes to-day; they fihe. a big 
coiicetorale, with many departments and inany rooms full of 
records and clerks. I made the acquaintance of the heads of 
ofllcars lualq.; and saw my own room, comforiably hUecl up witii 
o*Ti(X* furniture, hlic inghebt oflkers of ihe uSiaie are tiie rriiae 
i\noistei vind. rii\ self— both, on the same pay — and the idea of the 
f/aekwar ie to dhvide the sii pm* vision of all State alTiirs betweienf 
us two, giving me the Bevemie and Fiiiance and other iJqmrP- 
merits of which I have speci.'il experience, i have also suggestexi ' 
."'fennation of a CoBiiGii.p. If 1 can ia a. .few, .yearS'-re-', 
ntoclk tfic adrpjfiistration of Earoda, and make it a riiodei Stale ' 
in India, my work shall not have been done in vain.— I am ever 
lllkriioyieg^' father,. 


ii€.^ quietly settled' ;ciown"to 
|;izf ly ;; spif'it ./'ill. ■■■'■■ whicii^:' ft:e,;.:.korke:dpaiici''''' the ,/fiigli;:;"^ 

'|||||fi|fl0:ns': wli'ieh'' '' surged ;/ 

||l||/l%teys''^wh fqllowu~“-~-i///..'';;'.'//': /'■/-.’ ^ ' //, vV'k;: 

'^//-■, '.P. ■/■'X. '.'Barod.a, Oc/fdf&r 1904. /.'/^ 

kl\ iiEVk IjROTr-isa,— Your letter of Stli October leaciied. 
P|||/d|lebt&e'.^ I'kave, '.'been :/bas,iIy' at, - work in ' 'all .....the Revenue ■ 
clcpartnicnts here, reorganising and reforming; and I am glad 
tlie Maharaja lias so far acceded to all my moderate suggestions 
about Income 'Tax and Customs duties, &c. But the greater 
Land Question looms ahead! All Western India, is watching my 
Iv.nid measurcB in Baroda, to see if I have the courage to piractise 
what J have preached to the British Government these seven years ! 
lliere wvis an ''kjpen letter to '^Ir. Diitt diie 
y4k‘':lv,rda.y wnicri voiced the general expectation that the radical 
Ixind Revenue Reformer should, now reduce his eiilipiilcncd 
lliruiies into pmctice! Well, — the radical reformer will zvr// ki.i! 
ill his duties. In a year or two the public will see a great Land 
Refor?ii in Earoda, or Mr. Dutt will not be here ! 

"" I "W'i'il 'S'erid you' a copy of my Income Tax and Tarilik Resol ii- 
'tioii ill a day or two, as they may interest yon,— Yours affection- 
ately ever, ’ ’ ' ^ „ IIoiwksh. 
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; . ■ Baroda, ^s.th November 1904, 

My DEAR Prasanta,— . . . . The fastis, all the imporlviBtwoii^^ 
in the State is in my hands. All other officers from the highest to 
the lowest are content with routine office work — I am the only 
man here who takes the initiative, assumes new responsibilities, 
presses for reforms, carries out new ideas, and works for the pro- 
gress and advancement of the State. All the merchants and 
' mill-owners are crowding round me j all the agriculffirist:S,,::ar.e.:,. 
petitioning to me for redress p it . is funny- that even. - ignorant - 
bazar women gossip to ladies, to whom they bring their things, 
fof sale, that- a Calcutta Babu has come who ' is organising' every- -- 
thing/ and so long as he is at Barod-a things will go on -ali' right i: 
It is a fearful responsibility to have the destinies of the. people -of. 
a State in yout hands ; but I will not spare myself nor move from 
the path of my duty ; and, God helping, I hope to bring some light 
.and -joy- and 'comfort tO' the-homes of ..the- poor, and.also'add.-to the ■' 
trade and the manufacture and wealth of the State itself, if I am 
spared to work here for a few years steadily and well I am thank- 
ful to say I am enjoying good health, and my new work and high 
responsibilities inspire: me with -new zeal and hopes. One/thin'-g-'i; 
l amlGarefiil in doing..-": ': -I try my best to prevent my reforms being- 
published- in 'newspapers, or. tro.mpeted to the world. -'It would 
spoil my - work, and-.possibly excite alarm-, if my early endeav.ours 
,-i.n this State were so talked. about. -' If I succeed in my endeayo.urs/" 
:the result will reveal itself to . the- world, and Baroda will be- a" 
model State in India, not only in education and methods of 
'. administration ■ which the- Gaekwar himself' has initiated,- but - also.- 
in the prosperity of the agriculturist people, the briskness of trade 
and enterprise,- the -starting-, of. new mills .-and new. -industries.'-:.' 
There .is not - one .single milTof any kind -conducted by private'v:: 
enterprise within the State. I shall be very disappointed if I do 
not suc.ceed in starting ' a dozen— not" by the State, .but".':-. by':::: 
encouraging private enterprise — before five years are over. And 
my ambition is to see Baroda a brisk centre of trade in Western 
India (after Bombay and Ahmedabad) within a very few years. 
—Yours affectionate, Romesh C, Dutt. 

To Sister Nivedita, whom he called his God- 
daughter/' he wrote , in a still more enthusiastic and 
confidential tone. 

My dear Nivedita, — I am' trying to strike out new lines of 
progress, to develop new policies and reforms, and am determined 
to move forward and to carry the State forward. I am trying to 






-alhei- together the scattered forces which were prei 
(.licoiirage enterprise and talent in yoanger riien, to v 
Ulfas rau! ntnr schemes, to initiate^ progress in all i 
ma’iC Baroda a richer and a happser State. I go amon 
print and publish my schemes, face the aiaharnja^ r 
posnls. ;ind manege to have mj’ waj' in a manner whic 
of this State pronounce quite “unconventional " 1 I 
relieve tlic Bgriculturisis of enccs.MVe iaxaiion on tliei 
endeavoiiring to get together capitalists to start nt 
inciustries, and if'l can build up the Legislative C 
inalc the work ef the State proceed in rlie interest o 
jini. in touch with the r.coplc. Evcryiliing sh!.i' I 
abbive-board,— nothing done in dark tortuous, seert 
ways, i.lreanis*. Dreams' some will exclaiir!. '\\'d! 

is beller to dream oj'^work and progress the: 
inaction and stagnation. This last shall never be 
-iths viot in my natu^ 

all this declamation ; the fact is that my pi 
runs away with me, and 1 think so much of refos 
n,nd day, that sometimes these ideas will come out 
mj-self. Don’t show this foolish letter to any one, o 
l||.|uch.hs 'will bC' charitable appreciate ev 

enthusiasm. — Ever )Our loving godfather, 


ippointment was walclied w'iih, keen interest botli 
and in England. ^ir. Diiti s lunglisli Iriends 
thipieasure of his appointment to the Council of 
arala of Gaekwar,’'; said .the M anchester Gtmrdimi. 
iahL-aia no doubt knew,” said the same psaper, 
r. Dtitl’s advent would mean changes with rcj*ard 
indefensible customs, and it is to his credit that 


imdcr t;ie oraers auu t 
embodied in the annual K 
.racoessive years during v 
fir.st Report for the ye: 
marlted : — 
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llie State of Baroda,, second importance to Hycirabad 
only, lias long been famous .for 'the enlightehed and ’ progressive 
cliaracter of Us administration. Nor has^ this reputation suffered 
since the Maharaja Gaekwar placed its 'RevenuOj Finance, and 
Land Settlement Departments in the hands of Mr. Romesh Dutt, 
who has found time, amidst his manifold labours, to compile a 
Report on die Administration of Baroda during the years 1902-4, 
which stands in refreshing contrast to most official reports that it 
is our hard lot to read and review from time to time. His is 
more than a woric of reference ; it is a book that can be read and 
enjoyed. It bears testimony not only to the conditions prevailing 
in the dominions of the Gaekwar^ but also to the literary ability of 
his Revenue Ivlinister. In brief, it amply fulfils the promise con- 
tained in. the preface, namely, “to present in a concise form all. 
figures and tabular statements which are essential or useful, and 
to iiar.i:ate all facts which are important or interesting.^^ It tells 
us, within the limits of a handy volume, all that we want to hear. 

The following extracts from these Reports will -give 
us a good idea of the reforms in the inauguration of 
which the new Minister had a hand. 


(i) "A dministrative Reforms. 

■ Scjkiratfou of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

For several years past His, Highness the Gaekwar has en- 
deavoured to bring about a. separation of the Judicial and 
Executive duties. The Taiuka Executive officers (Vahivatdars) 
used to try all. criminal cases ’in' years past, while the Tahika 
Judicial officers (Miinsiffs) took cognisance of civil cases. This' 
arrangement was open to many objections. In the first place, 
the Vahivatdars were unable to devote that degree of attention to 
tlieir cxemiuve and revenue work which it needed, when much of 
tlmir time was taken up in trying criminal cases. And in the 
second place, the exercise of criminal powers .spoilt tliem as 
revenue officers, and armed them with an authority which was 
iiicoiiHistent with the, discharge of their revenue duties. 

After a careful consid'eration of all 'opinions, and' with his 
intiiijiite knowledge of the -actual work of administration as it is 
, carried on in districts and Talukas, the Maharaja came to the 
conclusion that a separation should be: effected. The officer who 
is virtually the prosecutor should not be„;the judge* The officer’ 
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who 'is virtualiy the plaiiitiff -m the; matter', of reyentie demands 
should not exercise magisterial powers, The officer who is the 
head of the 'District, or 'the, Taluka, should, be free from the sus- 
picion of doing executive work witli the help of criminal powers. ; 
On these considerations His Highness resolved on a separation; 

;||:dfthi:'ldlicy,' wasmautiousl^^^ It/'was'^ 

directed that three-fourths of the criminal cases ■ shouid be tried; 
by, Mmnsiffs, and one-fourth only should be tried by Vahivatdars. 
^'Th£r:.biilk ' of the criminal . , work .Was thus made over : to traioed';; 
■fudicial.'DffiGers who. performed no ■ex'eentive. or revenue" work,.;; a : 

'•small'' .portion of the .work was’ 'the liands'.of the 

^.execiitive and ■ revenue officers.'- .This... state of things continued; 
.tlii 'the eiicl of 

• Since then a complete separation has ..'been effected.: The^ 
W'Ork of revenue and executive ofiicers has largely increased in 
s.carcity and famine, :.:and the /Maharaja .has. directed; 
.4-lia-t:-.^'they should .be relieved, 'of all .....crimmaI^,.WQlh.. : :F.ro:m,'’^ 
current year, therefore, all criminal and civil work will, be per- 
formed i3y judicial officers ; the revenue and executive ofiicers 
will devote all their time to their legitimate duties. 

’ 'This imporiaiit reform attracted the attention of the 
Governiiient of Iiidia, and Colonel M. ], Meade^^ the 
Resident, wrote to the Dewan : — 

My DExiR Sir, — I n the Baroda Administration Report for 
igo 2-4 reference is made to the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions ; and, as you are aware, this important 
measure has much interested the Government of India, I 
should be greatly obliged if you will give me some information 
on the subject, and let me know how long ago the idea was 
started., how the separation was effected in Baroda, how the 
Judicial and executive functions are now being separately per™ 
formed, and what measure of success has attended this change 
in the method of ad ministration .—Yours sincerely, 

M. J. Meade. 

Aiiioiigsl: other judicial reforms^ the creation of the 
Honorary Village Munsiffs and the organisation of Judicial 
Conferences may be mentioned. 

With the same object in view, an Honorary Village Mmisiff; 
with .power to decide suits up. to the value of Rsffio, m-as 
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appointed in. August 1-903. Intelligent patels or village head- 
men have been empowered to try cases relating to petty tliefts 
of agriciilUirai produce, assault, simple hurt, conservancy, occ., 
and to aavard puriisliments extending to a fine of Rs.5 or im- 
prisoonieiit for forty -eight hours. The results of these experiments 
are watciied with keen interest. And it is the desire of liis 
Highness to extend this system of obtaining co-operation of the 
villagers tlieoiselves in .settling their own petty differences, and 
of solving the people from the trouble,, the expense, and the 
demoralising effects of, attending Law ■Courts. ■■ 

Lastly, with the object of keeping the administration in touch 
^witii the people,' His Highness the Maharaja^ Gaekwar directed' a 
Judicial Conference to be held -in every district. The District^ 
Judge was to preside, and .Munsiffs, Magistrates, and' .Pleaders' 
were..' to .attend. .Many .interesting. -facts were" elicited at", .the 
Conference held last March, and amendments of laws were 
suggested which are still under consideration. 

AiiiOiigst other reforms in the system of adminis- 
tration may be mentioned the decentralisation of the 
Revenue department carried out in 1904-5. The de- 
partment was divided into two sections, and a responsible 
officer was placed in charge of each section. The pay and 
prospects of both the Judicial and Revenue services were 
also improved^ and none but graduates were held to be 
eligible for these gazetted services. 

But the most important reform io this departmbnt 
was the creation by the Maharaja early in 1904-5 of an 
Executive Council to supervise the entire administration 
of the Stale. The Council assisted the Maharaja in pre- 
paring the programme of the Famine Relief operations 
of that year, and after the Gaekwar's departure for Euronei 
directed and controlled the administration of the State 
in all departments of work. In Mr. Dutt's Report for the 
1904-5 it is stated: ^^Tiie Council meets twice in 
the month, and each 'session generally lasts for three or 
four clays. It is gratifying to record thaly while every 
member of the Council acts and votes with' perfect 
ijidependeiice according to his own judgment, the de» 
liberations of the Council have been uniformly marked 
by liarnioiiy and mutual courtesy/’ In the absence of 
the Maharaja, the Dewan is the President of the Council 
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.'RevekuE: Eefgrms.:-^ ' 

''■’ . As was to be expected j the most notable reforms were 
in the Revenue departments. . .The abo.lition of . taxes on 
'¥aidous ':prGfessio known' as Veros^ which were mos'tly; 
paid' by the poor^ and the "Siib’stitiitioii in their' place 'of 
an Income Tax payable by'.tlie'richer 'Classes and oflicials^' 

■ Were the earliest reforms introduced , by the new Minister* 
The minimiini of taxable income was ■ at .first proposed 
to be Rs-i^o a .yeaij but 'it was raised successively to 
,Rs.:30opRs.5oOj and then to Rs.750 from 1907-8^ before 
:M left Baroda. The rate of tax was one pice in 

;tlie 'rupee for every class of inconiey and assessments 
'were .niade by Government servants with the help of a 
'Tanchayet in the town or village concerned. ■ 
h explained in the first. Report, the advantages 

.of . this new system were '.that— ■ ■■ 

■ made a' clean sweep' of ' all 'the;numeroos and oppressive 
j^,ef04:hxcept rent ' for homestead lands and the pilgrim, tax. (2) 
It exempted the poor from taxation. (3) , It imposed on the 
a proportionate .burden which .they had evaded 
before.: (4) It imposed on, official classes their fair share of the 
'biirden which they had escaped. ■' 

; ffi to do 'away with a whole se.ries of 

Giistoms , duties , harassing , to- trade^ and to limit duties 
:t:0 va few, priricipal articles only. Octroi- duties were 
'abc)iis.he'd in all small towns ' . in' the ■ State, ^ and - the ' vast 
::bGdy of: Nakadars Or .'Custom-s. b,fficer,s who had been 
:'previousI,y' maintained was- reduced by about i5'0- o.fficers, 
and the pay of those; retained ,vv'as imp roved. It is, satis-' 
factory that in Baroda, as in other civilised countries, 
the experiment had the desired^ resuit, -and reductio.ii' 
of the niiiiiber of duties actually -brought in aii.-eriiarged' 
revenue, as it led to an expa'nsion--,;of:,biisinesS' and tradeh 
In the important department; ■ of Land " Revenue 
Assessments lie showed the same anxiety, for the ■tiller 
of the soil as he had done while criticising the system 
prevailing in British India., „■ He recommended that— 
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■ {%) llie Land Revenue dematid'df a\,Talulva should be iixed 
after considering what the Taluka had paid-in the past taking 
good years \vith*bacl, and can pay in theJuture without detriment 
to agriciiltiiral prosperity. ' ' • 

(2) No eniiaiiceineiit should be made unless there has been 
a rise in prices, or there are other reasons, like the increase, of 
produce or of cultivation, justifying an enhancement. 

(3) No cultivator should be asked to pay more than one-half 
of the net produce of his field. 

By net produce is meant the average produce of a field minus 
the cost of cultivation, which last includes the fair wages of the 
cultivator and his family labouring in the field, and also a fair 
rate of interest on his agricultural stock, such as plough, bullocks, 
&c. Thus if a field yields an average annual produce of the- 
value of Rs.6o, taking good years with bad years, and if the cost 
of cultivation, including the wages of labour and the interest on 
the agricultural stock, comes to Rs.40, the net produce of the field 
is Rs.2o. And under the rule laid down by Sir Charles Wood,, 
the Government demand should, be Rs.io, or one- sixth -of the 
total produce of the field, which is also the maximum Land Tax 
according to the Institutes of Mann. If a field is very fertile 
and yields Rs.roo a year, taking good years with famine years,- 
and the cost of cultivation, including wages, &c., is only Rs.50, 
the net produce is Rs.50, and the limit of the Government 
demand is Rs.25, or one-fourth of the total produce. On the 
other band, if the field is very poor, and yields an average pro- 
duce of Rs.40 only, and the cost of cultivation, including wages, 
&C.5 is Rs.30, then the net produce is Rs.io only, and the Govern- 
ment demand is limited to Rs. 5, which is one-eighth of the total 
produce. 

Those who had anticipated to see a codling down of 
the ardour of the irresponsible critic when placed in 
the responsible position of the chief Revenue Minister 
of one of the foremost Indian States must have been 
greatly disappointed. For what could be more fearless 
and outspoken than the following letter which he ad- 
dressed to the Gaekwar recommending a moderation of 
the Land Tax in the resettlement of the Padra Taliika 

Bakoda, xiik Jan, X906. 

Your Highness,—! had expected, to. see your Highness yes- 
terday, and to speak again on the.. Padra ’ Settlement question ; 
but I had to come away -at^ 2, .‘30 /to. attend the Council*. 



Your H'igbness will therefore .permit mie‘'to- put' hiy remarks on 
paper, “ • 

Ill the first placoj we are all endeavouring to^ improve the 
adniiiiistraljon of the State and the condition of the people. 
Your Highness is encouraging various industries in the State, and 
extending primary education to all classes with profuse liberality. 
But all endeavours in this direction will be vain unless we mode- 
rate the land assessment where it is excessive as each Taluka 
comes up for revision of settlement. '.'Land ■■assessment, 'is' more' 
intimately related in India, as .Colonel Bairdsmith: said more than 
forty years ago, “to the everyday life of the people,;a'iid' to ..their 
Jtp#|E,ftbwarf prosperity ,;or .towards degradation ” .than,. any 
mother' /cause.'' that' can be'^ mentioned,.. ...' If .land assesssnent .is 
'moderated,. as each Taluka "comes up'Yor revision of settlement, 
...'th.e/iState..;6f Baro.danaii, be a populous-, ..prosperous, and thriving 
lillfet'hBut if land assessment remains cruelly severe, as, it : did. 
.■:'Under'':'tbe for Gaekwars, Baroda.will continue to. be a SGanti.iy, 
5pbpulMf2d5,im.poverislied, resourceless .State. ; ...'Thi.s.'istthe":si:mple' 
'dfEfe'f'dt is:,ni'y duty as..a. trusted. officer. „to . state/this truth, .plainly, ^ 
H.ighn,ess'..wili' rthen.^:decide/ffie.-;,..questiGn' 'as ,:.youV think,' 

,' the' "enormous ■ 'dillerence' between ■ 'Oiir^ 
-in ' the ■contiguous., ; British ^ tracts has.'' 
already been noticed by British officers. A Member of the. 
Bombay Council has referred to it from his place in,' the" Couneil,'"^ 
and the Resident of Baroda has spoken of it to om* officials. 
..It.:/i:s,-„for :.youri: Biighiiess to' decide. ■..wliether ' this ■ fact,' so ' .little', 
/i3r.e'clitable'''to-,.,tlie' ''admiih ■ 'of a' -'Native.: 'State/ should ., be-' 

''permitted: to exist, and tO'.bC' publis'hed.:.'t'o .the; 'world.-— With siiiGeie,' 
.::i‘e,',S'pe.ets.,.' I-:remain, yours; sincerelyg, ;. ■ ;' , , ■ ,':R. C : Dutt., . ' 

If i/://',:;!;/ ;■';; ' {'5) ^ LOCAL. :SELF-«G0YERNMEN'T.:':;' ''h';;,:. 

Now we come to that far-reaching system of Seif- 
Governiiieiit which Mr, Dutt succeeded in organising 
in ii'ie State, and which posterity is likely to consider 
amongst the most solid of his achievements in the service 
of the State. Local autonomy in Baroda begins, as it 
slioiild do^ in the Village ; the Village Boards being the 
fust units of the fabric of Local Self-Government of that 
State. The Village Boards lead up to the Taluka Boards^ 
the Taluka s send up representatives to the District 
Boards^ and these in their turn send, up Councillors to 
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the state Legislative Council. The following extracts 
from an article on the revival of village self-government 
in Baroda, contributed by Mr. Dutt, and which appeared 
in the Hindustli-an Review in December 1909, after his 
death, describes the system clearly : — 

Five years agOj His Highness the Gaekwar entrusted oie with 
the duty of introducing Local Self-Government in this State. 
The first question was to form electorates for the election of 
members of the Taliika Boards. In Bengal and elsewhere, some 
property or other qualification has been prescribed for voters ; 
but in Baroda the good work done by Mr. Elliot before rne made 
my work easy. 1 reorganised the Village Boards^ embracing all 
villages in my scheme without any selection, and groups of these 
Village Boards were formed into electorates. Fifteen or sixteen 
Village Boards were, grouped to form an electorate, and returned 
one member. The method was simple ; it ^vas understood and 
appreciated by the people ; it gave Village Boards a status and 
position, and it avoided the necessity of collecting large numbers 
of ignorant cultivators at polling booths to their own astonish- 
ment and to the amusement of sight-seers. 

The next step was to entrust these Village Boards with such 
public works as were legitimately their own. The proceeds . of 
the Local Cess, after some deductions, were distributed to Dis- 
trict Boards, and these in their turn distributed the money to the 
Taliika Boards under them. On an average, each Taiuka re- 
ceived ten thousand rupees for public works, and this was distri- 
buted to those villages where public works, and generally drinking 
water wells, were most needed. As a rule, the money allotted 
was given to the Village Boards, and they executed the ivories 
vdth a degree of efficiency and economy which surpassed all 
expectations. Large sums were added to the Local Cess by 
Government in a year of water famine for construction of wells ; 
and the Gaekwar signalised the Jubilee, of his accession to power 
by a generous gift of hve lakhs of rupees for the construction of 
wells. Virtually all these sums were distributed to Village Boards, 
the people felt they were getting more than an adequate return 
for the Cess they paid ; and there was no room for complaint or 
criticism when they did their own work. I cannot help thinking 
that much public criticism would disappear if the people were 
more largely entru.sted with their own concerns. 

Nevertheless, allotments of money for such public works 
could only be made to a small number of villages in a year the 
rest of the Village Boards sat with their hands folded, expecting 



their turn to comcj for out of ten tiiousand rupees a year for public 
works only ten or fifteen villages could be served in a year — the 
others had to wait. The credit is due to another ofiicer of the 
Bombay Civil Service for remedying this state of thingSp and pro- 
viding all Village Boards witli some funds every year, Mr, Seddoiij 
, whose services have been lent to the Baroda Government for 
Settlement and other work, took tliis step for the development 
of village institutions, and proposed an annual allotment to every 
village. The Council of Baroda decided that, after deducting 
portion of the total income for the expenditure of the District 
and Taliika Boards, and for large works, the rest should be dis- 
tributed among Village Boards, for their petty village works, in 
proportion to the Cess they paid. . , . Thus in Baroda the 
villagers will, for the first time, have it in their power to remove 
their own rumple warit.s by th^dr own efforts year after year. 

'The next important step has quite recently been taken by 
the Council of Baroda by entrusting deserving Village Boards 
whth small civil and criminal powmrs. They are empowered to 
dispose of small suits (loans, &:c,) up to Rs,i25, and they will 

■ punish petty offences with fines up to Rs.5. No fees are 
required, no records (except a register) are to be kept, no 
■lawyers will appear, and no appeals are permitted. The District 

■ Ofiicer and the District Judge are vested with powers of revision 
in cases of grave injustice. These rules have received llie 
sanction of His Highness the Gaekwar. 

In matters of education, Village Boards liave as yet no 
power, as the Education Department in this State, as elsewhere, 
has taken over the management even of primary schools. But 
an Education Commission is sitting, and the question of control 
over primary schools is one of the most important problems 
for its deGislon. 

The Taiiika Boards and District Boards are thus 
described in the first Report: — 

Ai3- regards the constitution of the Taluka Boards, it has 
been provided that all the villages in a Taluka shall be divided 
into a number of groups, and each group of villages shall return 
a member to the Taluka Board. Similarly, each separate muni- 
cipality in the Taluka shall return a member. And lastly, all 
the alienated villages in the Taluka shall have the privilege of 
. choosing a member. The persons thus elected shall form not 
less than one-haif of tlm total number of members, the other 
half, or less than half, being nominated by Government. Of 
the nominated members not more than half shall be Govern- 
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nienl servants': and the Naib Subah shall, be the chairman 

As regards tlie conslllntion of the Jdislrict Boards^ It has 
been provkied lhat each Taluka Board within the District shall 
elect one or more members of the District Board, and each 
Municipality with a poptihuion of over ten thousand, situated 
within the District, shall also send up a memben These, with, 
one member elected by alienated villages, shall be the elected 
iiiembers of the District Board, and their total number will 
be not less than one-half of tlie total number of members. 
The other half, or Jess than half, shall be nominated by Govern- 
ment; ; and among nominated members not more than one-half 
shall be Government servants. The District Officer shall be 
chairman of the District Board. 

The duties- vested in Taluka Boards and District Boards 
are The construction of roads, tanks, wells, and water- works ; 
the management of dharmasalas, dispensaries, and n^arkets; 
the supervision of vaccination, sanitation, primary education, 
and arboriculture ; the undertaking of relief measures on a 
small scale in times of famine ; and generally such other public 
duties within their respective jurisdictions as may be entrusted 
to them. The proceeds of the Local Cess, and such other 
funds as may be assigned for the purpose from tiine to time 
by His Highness the Maharaja, shall be devoted to the per- 
formance of these w^orks. 

The last superstructure of this edifice is the State 
Legislative Council It is described in the first Report 
as consisting of eighteen members, including the Dewan, 
who is the President. One-third of the members are 
..elected -'dhtis, -k;: 

4 returned by the four District Boards. 

X „ „ Baroda Municipality. 

I „ „ Sardars of the State. 

The remaining two-thirds consist of ex officio mem- 
bers and members nominated by Government*' Bills 
passed by the Council require His Highness’s s.'^nction, 
and the Maharaja' has the power to ^reto any Bill It 
is thus practically an advisory Council only. • ^ 

The extension of the principle of Self-Government 
embraced the further development of the municipalities- 
It was decided that the administration of the munici- 
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palities, instead of being in the hands of a goYernment 
servaob should be carried on by a body of ConnnissioaerSi 
to be partly elected and partly nominated. The town of 
Baroda and eight other large towns were first selected 
for this experiment In place of specific grants, such 
as were made from State funds to these District towns, 
sources of revenue yielding sums adequate for their 
present expenditure were generally assigned to them. 
Where such sources were not available, specific grants 
were continued. It was hoped that there would 
be no need for these District towns to impose fresh 
■ iaxation if the sources of revenue assigned to them 
were carefully developed. The boon of Self-Govern- 
ment was thus granted to these towns without any 
addition to taxation. 

Education. 

The following remarks occur in Mr. Diitt's first 

In no department; of administration is the far-sighted 
liberality of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar more con- 
Hpicnoiis than in education, and in none are the results more 
real and tangible. The percentage of the State Tevenue spent 
on education is 6.5 in Baroda, against 1.17 in Bengal, 1.44 in 
Bombay, 1.33 in Madras, and about one per cent, in all British 
India. And the percentage of children under instruction to 
the total population is 8.6 in Baroda, against 4.0 in Bengal, 6.2 
in Bombay, 3.09 in Madras, and less than three per cent, in all 
British India. Seven annas is spent on education per head of 
population in Baroda against about an anna in British India. 

It was in January 1903, immediately on his return from 
iCurope, that His Highness decided to introduce Compulsory 
Education in one part of his State, and selected Amreli Taluka 
for the purpose. The rules framed were that all boys between 
the ages of seven and twelve, and all girls between the ages of 
seven and ten, should attend schools. The guardian of a child 
of this age, absenting for ten consecutive days, or for fifteen 
days in any month, would be liable to a fine of two annas. No 
fees were charged at all. But children wishing to stay on after 
passing the age limit might do so on payment of a monlhiy fee 
of one anna. Children of 'aboriginal -tribes like Bhils and Kols 
were supplied with books at State expense. There were fifty- 




■ tY.’o schools of this- doss. The restiit, numerically, has been very 
sritisfiictory. Out of a total population of 52,838 in the lifty-two 
villages of the Taluka, no less tho.n 5201 children, or nearly 
the entire juvenile population within the age limit stated above, 
attend the compulsory schools. I'be success of this scheme 
has induced His Highness the ]\Iaharaja to direct the prepara--' 
lion of a bill on Compulsory Education, which was published 
in liic OjjJaal Gazette in July 1904. 

In i()05 free tind compulsory edneatiou was ordered 
1u be extended over the entire Slate. The annual grant 
necessary for tliis purpose was inci eased io nearly five 
lakhs of rupees, and was divided between the Ivducation 
Deparlmenb which loi')ked after towns and large villages, 
;uk1 the Local Boards, which looked after ordinary 
villagx-s. The rule adopted was tluit all boys between 
seven and twelve, and all girls between seven and ten, 
should go to schools under penalties for non-attendance, 
and receive instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic in the first three standards. In that 5^ear there 
were over two thousand Village Boards constituted, by 
the Local Self-Government Act of 1904, and the ideaAvas 
to establish a Village School or Gramyashala under each 
Village Board, The total number of such schools 
already established i.ip to that year (excluding those in 
towns) exceeded fourteen hundred. 

-b;; v. ■ " ■(5);'/l-NDUStirVA^ MitNUFACTlIRE. ■' .'V' '■ b' 

The fostering and encouragement of indigenous in- 
dustries was (uic of the principal features of Mr. DutEs 
iidiiiinistradon as -Revenne Minister of the State. In his 
firs! Rcpori lie frankly acknowledged the backward con- 
dition of industrial enterprise in. Baroda :~ 

On the.\vliole, it must !)e admitted that our record of trades 
and industrirK in ikiroda is a ])Oor one. The old industries are 
mostly on the decline ; industries under new methods have not 
yet aciiieved a notable success ; and Slate enterprises have been, 
commercially, failures. .New cotton mills have not sprung up at 
Baroda as they have at Ahniedabad ; and trades and manufac- 
tures are not' brisk here as at Broach or Surat. 
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It will be our own fault as administrators if we fail to bring about 
those favourable conditions under which trade and manufacture 
prospci-j to remove that feeling of uncertainty handed down from 
the past which deadens enterprise, and by liberal fiscal measures 
and a -wise continuity of policy to create that feeling of security 
under which the people are always prompt to work out their own 
salvation.' A wise administration will give them all the help and 
instruction that is needed, and will remove all hurtful and need- 
less restrictions ; and there is every hope that Baroda vvill, in the 
near future, take its legitimate place as a centre of the manufac- 
turing industries of Western India. 

He gave this important matter his unremitting atten- 
tiooj and in, his second Report for 1904-5, he had the 
satisfaction of noting that signs of improvement were 
already perceptible : — 

The hand-loom indiistry received a great impetus in the last 
year ; a new and simple loom, called the Sayaji loom, has been 
invented in our Weaving School, the iiumbei; of hand-looms at 
work has doubled in Petlad and Vaso towns, and a hand-loom 
weaving company has been formed at Nehsana. Mill industry 
showed an equally satisfactory progress in the last year, and the 
■transfer of the State Spinning and Weaving Mill at Baroda to 
private hands has given an impetus to private enterprise. Two 
hew mills have been commenced at Baroda, and a ginning factory, 
with -weaving apparatus, has been established at Kadi. It may 
be added that the dyeing factory at Petlad is showing continued 
progress ; the chocolate factory at Billiniora has been reopened 
in the current year; the State sugar factory at Gandevi has been 
transferred to private hands ; and the valuable coiiGessiori made 
to the cultivators of these parts, by bestowing on them the 
ownenrship of ail date trees growing on their holdings, is likely to 
he!]) the sugar industry. Students were sent last year to Europe, 
America, and Japan, to learn mechanical engineering and other 
useful professions; the services of a silk expert were borrowed 
from the Bengal Government in the current year for the extension 
of sericulture in tins Stot-e ; and the pearl-fishery of the Dwarka 
sea-coast is under investigation by an expert whose services have 
been lent by the Ceylon Government. 

The demand for labour naturally increased with the 
revival of industrial enterprise^ and wages and the com 
dition of the labouring classes also visibly improved. 




§:iii||iis|S?|giVS.;:ii|:^^^^ 

tWtM '^Mdidn:: World ' .(CalGiitta)^ Vma:cfe;-; 
observaticins on Mr.: Dutt’s admim^^ 

If is as ail administrator and a statesman that Mr. DiiU’s 
memory will. long be cherished in Indian homes. His famous 
scheme on the separation of judicial, and executive functions in 
India, the introduction of free primary education into the State of 
Baroda, the bringing of a cumbrous and complicated system of 
taxation into line with a progressive and up-to-date revenue policy 
will carry his name down to distant generations of Indians. , 

The scheme for the separation of the judicial and the executive' 
fimctions is generally recognised as a counsel of perfection, but it 
was left to a native State and an Indian statesman to give effect 
to this great administrative reform for the first time in the history. 
:::of India./ ^ /' 

As regards free primary education, there is no diflerence of 
opinion between the rulers and the ruled so far as British India 
is concerned, but it ivS want of money again that stands in the 
way of the idea being carried through. Only in the small State 
of Baroda the determination of an enlightened prince and the 
administrative skill of a man of Mr. Dutt^s position have found 
means and scope for the realisation of this great dream. ' It may 
not bulk so largely before the public eye to-day — the introduction 
of free education in an Indian State. But this experiment is 
bound to be followed in other States till the gods of Simla will 
ftnd the force of public opinion too irresistible to shelve, it any 
longer. (3nce free education is introduced all over India, half of 
our moral, social, political, and sanitary problems will get them- 
selves solved in no time. I'hen will come the time to appreciate 
the merit of Mr. Dutt’s memorable departure in diat line. 

On his fiscal policy at Baroda the time has not come to pro- 
nounce any definite ojHiiian. But if the reduction of taxation, 
the alxiition of vexatious Imposts, and the equalisation of the 
incidence of taxation, lead ever to pros])erity and happiiies.s, 
Baroda is soon destined to become an object-lesson of a grow- 
ing and contented State. The future prosperity of Baroda will 
be the best permanent memorial of Mr. Du It’s administrative and' 
fiscal policy. And if the contentment and prosperity of the 
people indicate social and political advance, Mr. DutBs ' memory . 
will be ])reserved in the annals of India for many ceuturievS to 


CHAPTER XXIX' ' 

■ HIS. COSMOPOLITAN, HOME AT; BARODA ■ ; 

I 

.It '.was a new and cosmopolitan .'life , which Mr. Dutt 
led in Barocla during the three ^/ears of his residence in 
tliat cit3^ it made a call on liis wider and aiOIndian 
S3n,iipathies, and nothing affords such a convincing proof 
of the breadth of his nature and of his personal mag- 
netism than the ease with which he took root in Baroda^ 
and made for himself a real home in that lanclj so^ distant 
and so different from Bengal , : He gathered round, him- 
a circle of intimate friends who/ though not his kith and 
kin, were neveiiheless attached to him by ties almost 
stronger than that of blood. From the very beginning 
'he was anxious to be of 'the. people., and neither to feel 
nor to be felt as an aliem In this lie more than suc- 
ceeded, for when he died a few years later In Baroda, 
it will be hardly an exaggeration to say that there was 
no man more universally loved than he was. On his 
death, Mrs. Mehta, the lady whom Mr. Diitt loved as 
his own daughter, wrote a touching letter to Mrs. Bose 
(Mr. Diitt’s eldest daughter), in which she said ; — 

In Baroda I had no parents, no relations to look after us, 
but since be came there I Jiever missed rny relations. liis house 
was like my pajiUits’ house. He, too, treated me always as his 
own daughter. 

His official duties no doubt engrossed the greater 
portion of his time, and the multifarious duties of an 
office, wliich was virtually that of Chief Minister, made 
a heavy drain both on his mind and body. But Mr. 
Diitt was not the man to bury himself in the dust and 



drearmesS of mere official roiituie. The prospect^ ,of T 
being of some service to the people, and of .at last seeing , , 
some of. his cherished theories about good and smmd 
government being translated into practice, inspired' Ihin . 
to continuous and whole-hearted endeavour ; tmt the 
softer, and perhaps more dominant, side of his ualtirc . 
made insistent demands for the fellowship of good men 
and women ; and we tind that, during his stay in Baroda, 
he succeeded in drawing round him the intellect, the 
manhood, as also the beauty and the grace of the woman- 
hood, of the entire portion of that part of the Indian 
continent. 

H 

And first, let m try and describe Iiis home. He lived 
most of his time alone, his wife and daughters joining 
him but rarely. His eldest daughter, Kamala, m]d her 
daughters stayed with him for about six months in the 
coki weather of 1905-6, and his v^rife and his second . 
daughter, Bimala, were with him for a month in 1905. 
Those were great days in Baroda when Mr. Dott Iiarl 
his family staying with him. Such tennis and badminton 
parties, concerts and moonlight ^^Garba'' songs and 
picnics, had never been seen in Baroda before, and those 
who took part in them are not likely to forget their 
joyous ex'periences, Mr. Dutt himself was the exhilarat- 
ing centre of all these delightful parties. In the follow-, 
ing note to Mrs, Bose, Mrs. Mehta describes the days she 
spent in Baroda at the time: — 

Among Mr, Diitt'’s private friends were Mr. Kershaspji, his 
wife and the two daughters ; Mr. and ]\Ls. Tyahji and Sharifah, . 
our family, Mr. i^'huiubhai, Merwanji and his daiighters. 
Amongst our small circle at Baroda his personal influence was 
very great. His constant aim was to bring together members of 
' different comrnunitieH, men as ivdl as ladies, and for this he 
used to have various aMiomos and parties at his, own place. 

These gatherings were most enjoyable, because he himself took 
part in them so very enthusiastically, and tried to make every 
one haxjpy. If one saw him play badminton, or bridge,- or his 
favourite game of s/mf, one could never guess that that was the 
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used to say, Balm Bermm garil? ka dduf^ (the Bengali Dewan 
is the poor man’s friend). 

While we were there we had a Ladies’ Conference. Nearly- 
three or four hundred gentlemen and ladies were gathered 
together in a hall, and we had all races— Parsis, Gujratis, Mah- 
rattis, Musalmans, and a few Bengalis. There were some beauti- 
ful recitations and songs, and we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 
'Fhey made Pratima sing “ Bande-Mataram.” They had all read 
a good deal in the papers about this now famous song, and, 
when they heard it sung, they were so charmed that Pratima had 
to sing it thrice over. 

We paid a short visit to Ahmedabad, and a very rich Jain 
gentleman put us up in his own house. In fact, he gave up his 
house for us and stayed somewhere else himself. He came over 
to us both morning and e\'ening, and took us out for drives in 
his splendid carriages. The day we came away, the ladies of 
the family asked us to dinner. We sat down on the floor in the 
orthodox style, and our plates and the entire service was of pure 
silver. The ladies were very orthodox Hindus, but such respect 
had they for father that they all sat down with us and partook 
of the same meal. Nothing pleased father so much as to bring 
ladies of different nationalities together and make us all feel one. 

It was he who organised and opened the lace-making class 
in the Girls’ School. Everybody said the thing won’t succeed, 
and no girl would learn lace-making. Father sent his own 
granddaughters to this class. This had a great effect, for the 
high officials there thought it rather infra dig. for their girls to 
go to these schools; but after my girls joined the class its 
numbers increased rapidly, and the girls got such excellent in- 
struction that two of them got medals at the last Calcutta Exhi- 
bition. Every evening after dinner father used to play skat with 
the girls. No matter how pressing the demand on his time, he 
never missed these games, and sometimes we played till eleven 
or twelve at night. 

Mr. Dutt has himself described the ^^Garba'’ songs 
which were sung at his place : — 

Neither Mahratta nor Gujrati women observe the Purda — 
the Gujratis even less than the Mahrattas ; and one of its 
happiest results is apparent at the enchanting Garba festival of 
the autumn season, when ^vomen in towns and villages gather 
together and chant and sing and perform a ring dance in moonlit 
streets and houses. All over Gujrat you hear the musical chant 
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in every village and town, and the highest ladies join the per- 
formance in their houses as the lowest congregate in the streets, , 
We had musical parties in my house about that time^ and ladies 
of all races -—Giijratis' and MahrattaSj Parsis and Miisalmans ^ 
—often left their instruments in the drawing-roomj and joined 
in a Garba dance and a merry Garba chant on the terrace tinder 
the clear light of the Indian autumn moon I 

But his life in Baroda was not all sunshine. Fie was 
very often left quite alone, and tlie gloom of loneliness 
hung heavy upon him, and this, despite all his efforts, he 
found it very difiicult to shake off. hi these moments 
of depression he felt like an exile from bis home/ After 
Iiis daughter went away in 1905, he wrote this charming 
letter to his granddaughter : — 

20th Fehyimry 1905. 

M'y DEAREST SusAMAj—Is it a kokii singing with her first 
timid, sweet voice from a neighbouring bush after a long dreary 
winter? Or is it my pet Moyna writing to me again her welcome 
letters after a long cruel silence? I am delighted, to see your ■ 
handwriting again, and to receive your most loving wishes after 
such a long interval I am delighted to know that the pretty 
little Moyna has not quite forgotten her old nest, though she has 
built a delightful little nest of her ov;n in Beadon Street. 

You have no doubt heard all about me from your didlma 
(grandmother), mejomashwia (aunt), and your param hatidhu 
(dear friend). We had a delightful time here when they were 
here — skat every night, and sometimes nice gatherings and sing- 
ing. Just before they left I went with the Maharaja on a long 
tour, far into the Peninsula of Kathiaw^ar, if you know where thaP 
is. I -was present at the marriage of the Prince of Gondal, and 
saw your mother’s friend Miss Dey there. Thence I went to 
different parts of the Baroda State scattered about in that 
peninsula, and also visited some neighbouring States like Llmdi 
and Badhwan. Everywhere they had heard of me and of rny 
appointment fit Baroda, and they welcomed me and garlanded 
me, and desired me to come again and again. Our long tour 
has been fruitful of good , resuits ; the Maharaja has remitted 
large sums of money due from distressed cultivators, and - the 
people are thanking him and blessing him, and are attributing 
this good and graceful act to the advice and influence of. the new-; 

, Minister appointed frorn Bengal . . 

■ " At last when' I came back to Baroda, lot and behold! my 


'house was solitary., Like the winter birds which visit India 
annually, the wild duck or the curlew, all my visitors had taken 
to their wings at the first approach of summer and had vanished 
with air their sweet songs and gaudy plumage and merry joyous- 
notes. -And so I settled down to my official vrork again, address- 
ing to my unending Duty those lines that Sir Walter Scott 
addressed to his unfailing Harp : — 

“ When on the wujiry i light tlawned wearier day, 

And bitterer was the grief <levourod alone. 

That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress ! is thine own ! " 

- Thank God, my health has fjeen very good — this very dry 
climate suits me very well I have never been laid up for a 
single day with rheumatism since 1 (‘a me here. My future plan 
is very uncertain. I should like to avoid the heat of the .summer, 
and to go to Darjeeling and meet you all in May. But August 
and September are worse months here, and it would, be wiser, to 
take • leave in September and go to Darjeeling then. However, 
I have not settled anything yet; only I hope that sometime or 
other during this year I will see your sweet loving faces again. 
In the meantime the Maharaja is going to Europe, probably 
neTit montii, so that all the responsibility of managing this Raj 
will ■ rest on the Dewan and on myself. So you see, I shall have 
plenty of v/ork here, while you, little temptress, are tempting me 
away with the prospect of ‘‘ bezique, picnic, singing, and music 1,” 
My life has been full of such sudden changes, from hard solitary 
toil to the joys of a dear loving home, such as few mortals on 
earth are so proud of as I am : and then from a sweet home and 
a troop of loving children back to solitary work again. I must 
.s«ay I appreciate this change, and can sing with Eyroifs Corsair : — 

“ .From toil to rest, ?tnd joy in every change i " . : 

My kindest and warmest regards to your father-in-law and 
motherdn-Iaw, to Prasanta and his sister, and believe me ever 
your loving Bardada, lloi\rEsn Ch. Dui'T. 

And after his daughter Kamala left him in 1906 he 
wrote : — - 

Baiu:)da, 30///. Apri / 1906. 

]\lv DEAREST Kamala, — I got your telegram and Framatha’s 
last evening,, and arn glad to learn that you are all well. I am 
quite well too, only this vast house is voiceless now. I come 
back from office about eleven o’clock, have two hours’ rest after 
breakfast, work in my cool room downstairs in the afternoon. 
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and have a solitaiy stroll in the evening unless the Mehtas come 
or I go anywhere. After six months of boisterous and joyous 
life I resume my accustomed solitude. But it will not be for 
long*. You will have heard from your mother that my three 
months’ leave on half-pay has been sanctioned, and I will pro- 
bably leave Bombay by the Egypt on the 23rd June for Europe. 
It will be a welcome change and rest for me. 

."Write to me also about your meetings and gatherings. I will 
read the accounts with double joy in my solitude. 

I met Meherbai and Shirinbai yesterday, but the whole 
station is dull and partakes of my solitary life. Every one tells 
me: niust^ must bring back Mrs. Bose next cold 

weather.^’ I say to myself, wish i could.” — With love to all, 
your loving father, .Romesh. 

In May 1906 he wrote to his friend Mr. B. L, 
Gupta : — 

I shall be, deliglited to have your company, for it is a lonely, 
cheerless life I am leading here. 


in 

liis most intimate friends were the Mehtas and 
Tyabjis. What his feelings were towards Sliarada, the 
wife of Dr. Mehta, and Sharifah, the daughter of Mr. 
Tyabji, is best told by the following poem wiiicly he 
wrote in their memory in the year of his death as a' 
New Year’s gift to his adopted children 

One, a mother young and beauteous, 

One. a nobly gifted maid, 

Blessed me vvdih their sweet affection, 

Sang to me and often played, — 

Till my soul was drunk with music, 

Till my heart: was wrapt in love, 

Ever, even as my daughters, 

They shall my affection prove ! ' ; 

One, a gentle Hindu mother. 

One, a duteous Moslem maiden, . ' - “ 

In their loves they were united ,• ^ \ \ 

Like two creepers perfume-laden ! 


g: / ::Ba;rodk '■ ■ ^.2:5' 

SivSter streams that sweetly mingled, 

Sister blossoms on one stem, — 

Creeds might differ, love of duty. 

Love of country blended them 1 

They were of the IVestern region, 

I was fj-om the farthest East, — 

How their truth and tender sweetness 
Filled my heart, my cottage blest I 
Earth hath streaks of light and sunshine, 

Life hath gleams that cheer and bless, — 

May the memory of their kindness 
Never in rny heart grOY/less 1 

This is the place for a few letters which passed 
between Mr„ Dutt and his adopted children, and which 
show their intimate comradeship and their free and 
loving exchange of ideas, 

BAiiODA,. 2 istSept(;ml>er igo6. . 

Mv BEAR Mr, Dutt, — T hanks for yoiix kitid letter which I 
received the other day. I did not v^rite to you during the last 
month thinking that the letter might not reach you as you were 
coming on the 26th of this month. But now it seems that we’il 
have to wait for you almost a month or so. But for one thing 
I am glad because the longer you stay here the better it is for 
your health, and now you have to look after your health first. 

I have received those lovely postcards. Little Lila likes 
them very much, and even while sleeping she keeps them under 
her pillow. She remembers you very much, and asks me to 
write and tell you to come back soon. 

, There is nothing particular going on here at present. The 
long-expected exhibition comes off on the 2 oth of the next 
month. I wish it had been postponed a little longer so that you 
might have seen it. I hope it will be a grand success.; .Baroda 
people are really waking up. At our meeting last month nearly 
300 ladies attended, and we had a small exhibition of .mi a des hi 
things which are mostly useful to women. The lectures went 
off very nicely indeed. I also gave a short lecture, and the ladies 
appreciated it very much. Poor Mrs. Tyabji and Sharifah 
could not attend the meeting, because it was within a week of 
Mr. Badrudirfs death. India has really lost three ot her greatest 
men within the last few months, Mr. Bonnerjea, Mr. Tyabji, and 
Mr. A. M. Bose. All of them worked conscientiously for our 
country, and were all of them really great and good men. . . . 
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For the Presidentship of the Congress there has 'been a 
regular quarrel going on. One party, of Babu Bipiu Ch. Pal,; 
strongly advocate for Mr, Tilak. I don’t know what your own 
views*" are. But really to select such a man at such a time is 
really ruining the great cause itself. We don’t know what will be 
the result of all this fight. I hope some nice experienced man' 
like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr. Cotton or yourself, or some 
man from Madras, is appointed President. A man like yon would 
mend all matters, and bring everything to its proper place. ■ 

I have not heard from your people since a long time. I 
hope they are all well. 

Merbai and Shirinbai have come back. Sharifah and Mrs. 
Pyabji have again gone back to Bombay. We are all doing 
well The rains have now stopped. Fever is raging in the city. 
We have been having so much rain that fever will continue for a 
long time this year. 

Doctor sends his kind regards to you. Hope this will find 
you quite well — I remain, yours affectionately, 

Shah ADA. • 



On the birth of a boy, Mrs. Mehta named it after 
Mr. Diitt; and wrote : — 

Ahmedxbad. Februa'/y 1907. 

My dear Mr. Dutt, — It is a very long time since I wrote 
to you last, But I was not" strong enough to write letters. Now 
I am much better. In about a go to Naosari. I 

intend stopping at Baroda for ^ day o so to see all my old 
friends. I hope you will be indiaroda Little Lila is quite 

well. She remembers Diitt Saheb, -^^id speaks of Pratima and 
Sunima very often. She still thinks, that you are in England. 
Sarnia has grown very big, and she talk^^a lot now. My little boy 
is quite well We have named him after you. W^e are going to 
call him Eomesh. You must be his- godfather. You are always 
so very kind to us, and always treat us as your own children, 
hence we thought it best to give him your name as a living 
memory, I hope he’ll be worthy of his name, and will follow 
in the footsteps of his good godfather, 

^ I hope all your people at Calcutta are quite well. I have ■ 
written to Pratima and Surama to-day. How ivS the world going 
on at Baroda?— With kind regards, I am, yours affectionately, 

SriAHADA. 

Mr. Dutt promptly replied • 


, , . BAKODA, 15/// Fetmary 1007. 

" Mt'deak ShaeadAj — it is really very- very good of you to" 
name your boy after o'le, and to make me his godfather. Though 
I' have not seen the young gentleman yet, lei me accord to him a 
most cordial welcome to this world of ours, and sincerely wish 
that he may live long and happily. Let me know the date of 
Inis birth, for I must keep a note of it, and let me know if you 
have completely recovered now. 

I have lately returned from a long tour in Anireli District, 
in course of which I had the pleasure of visiting the ruins of the 
himoiis Somiiath temple at Prabbas Pattan, and also the sacred 
temples at Dw^araka, Beyt, Gopi, Prachi, and elsewhere. When 
it Js a Utile Iiotter I propose to make a good long stay at Naosari 
if you are tliere at the time. None of my daughters or grand- 
daughters seems likely to come to IBaroda this time, so you and 
I and the Doctor must manage to have some Skat, and you must 
introduce me to the great and august gentleman my godson 
Yours ev^er affectionately, J?lo]\rESH Ch. Dutt. 

Mrs, Mehta translated his novel, ^^Sansar^' into 
, ne\¥- .name,, -.^'^Sudha., ;Hasini P';-., 
"(Sweet Smiler), and wrote : — 

Naosari, 13//} 1907. 

" ' My IJEAR Mr. Dutt,— I am sending you a copy of the book 
Siidha ' Hasini.” I hope you will like it The press people 
really took an awfully long time in getting the book out. How- 
ever the get-up is not bad, I think. I have sent you only one 
copy just now ; but if you %Yant a few more copies for any of 
your friends I shall be glad to send them immediately. 

Well read the book together wlien you come here, w-hich I 
liope will be very soon. We are all doing well. The \Ycather 
here is charming; no burning fires during the day-time. I hope 


this will find you welL- 
affectionately, 


-With kindest regards, I am, yours 


Sharada. 


Mr, Dutt then wrote two letters in reply : 


Bakoda, T4///. .///W/ 1907. 

My dear . Sharada, — I shall be delighted to get your 
Sudha Hasini ’’ ; she will come to me as one of my grand- 
daughters in Gujrati clothes, and I will welcome her all the 
more in her new garb 1 The book has not reached me yet, 
perhaps because this is Sunday, and there may be no" book-post 
delivery to-day : at any rate I expect to get it to-morrow. 


Kershaspji is going on two 'months' leave with his flimily, and 
will leave Baroda probably to-morrow. I shall be^ acting . for 
' him. Mr. Tyabji and ShariMi arc shortly going to Tithal, where 
they will spend the summer. The Maharaja and family are 
going to Ooty very shortly, so I shall be all by myself here 1 I 
wish I could spend a month or two months at Naosari, but I am 
afraid Kershaspji's absence from Baroda will compel me to be at 
Earoda pretty often. 

'Vou seem to be in love with Naosari 1 Do you still wish to , 
return to Baroda? say in June next, or does Dr, Mehta prefer to 
continue in Naosari for a year or two more ! Reply to this after 
consulting your husband by return of post. ]\:lore when we meet 
in about'a week’s timCj I hope. — With love to your children, 
yours affectionately, R. C. Dutt. 

; ■' Baroda, x^th April 1907. 

My DKMi Shah ADA, — I have received your letter of the 15th 
instant. I am glad you have told me of your preference of 
Baroda to Naosari. I will see if I can do anything. 

Yes, I have received Sudlia Tlasini,” and for the last three 
days I have read nothing else. The translation is so deeply 
interesting to me — I .see my own characters, my own scenes, my 
own thoughts, in the garb that you have so well bestowed on 
them. The gentle, faithful Bindu chats quietly with her husband 
in Gujrati; Bindu 's pompous and garrulous but good-natured 
aunt boasts of her wealth in Gujrati : the passionate Sarat pleads 
his love in Gujrati ; the meek-eyed Kaiitara and her mother-in- 
law speak in Gujrati all the way to Jagarnath. The proud, 
insulted, hut forgiving Uma consoles her repentant husband in 
Gujrati, and at last the Sanyasini returns to the embraces of her 
lord I go over all the old scenes, recognise all my dear old 
friends, read again all my old thoughts — clear and vivid as in my 
own language. You and your sister have given me hours and 
hours of the greatest joy, and I read and read (as Sarat used to 
speak and speak) till the hand of the clock indicates midnight. 
There are so many things I have to tell you about the transla- 
tion, but Twill wait till we meet. 

Tell me your honest opinion, vSharada, do you not think I 
wxmld do w^eil to devote the remaining years of my life in writing 
such books as the Lake of Palms " — ay, in compiling a complete 
history of the Indian people from the earliest times to the 
Iweniietlr century — than to work and vegetate in Baroda? I am 
the Amatya here, I am acting Dewan here, people look' upon. rnd 
with feelings of awe and respect — but I feel I am proving false- to 
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jTtiy higher pursuits, false to my destiny 1 I have done something 
in Baroda in these three years ; let me plunge back to those pur- 
suits which are dearest to my heart. As you are longing to come 
back from Naosari to the larger world of Baroda— I am longing 
also to return from Baroda to the larger world of literature and 
political work. 

Tell me what you think.— With love to your dear children 
and to ail, yours affectionately, Romesh Dutt. 

Incidentally here we might find place for a letter 
which he wrote to his brother about the same feeling, 
which seems to have been troubling him, that he 
was neglecting Sarasvati — the goddess of Wisdom — for 
Lakshmi; the 'goddess of Wealth and Prosperity. 

Bakofja, i6th Decemluir 1906. 

My dear Brother, — I have received your letter of the 12th 
: .December. 

I remember quite well you suggested my writing a continua- 
tion of MilFs “ History of India.^^ I have a better plan in my head 
—-of writing a History of the Indian people from the ancient 
times to A.D. 1900 ! It will be in some six big volumes, and will 
record once for all an Indian view of Indians ancient civilisation, 
of the condition and the progress of the people under the Muham- 
madans, and of British administration during 150 years. The 
idea came to my head one sleepless night some nine months ago 
— and 1 hope it won’t be a ‘‘noble idea that died ” -with Southey ! 

I will take up the work the day I retire from Baroda service — 
and the only question is., when can I retire ? I want to scrape 
together a little more money before I go, and that keeps me 
hanging on here 1 But I must not stay here very long ; 1 shall 
commence my sixtieth year next August, and after that one 
cannot hope to retain capacity of work many years. 

Lakshmi and Sarasvati are always jealous of each other ; and 
in my case Lakshmi is chary of her favours, because, I suppose, 
she has a shrewd suspicion that I mean to serve Sarasvati in the 
end 1— Yours affectionately ever, Romesh. 

, 1 have only two more of his letters to Mrs. .Mehta 
which will be of interest 

Baroda, 1.W' il!ffriiM907. 

My dear Shara'da,”— With a woman’s wit you bring the 
^ charge of cruelty against me for thinking of leaving Baroda soon ! , 



WJiat can a '' mere man '' do, when so assaile4 1 But if I was as 
clever as you ladies are, I might have brought, that charge against 
you for leaving me alone in this blazing hot month at Baroda— 
wiulc you n re enjoying the cool breezes of Naosari.^ Sbarifah is 
enjoying her sea-bathing at Tithal Kamala high up in Daijeeling, 
and Meherbai and Shirinbai are up at Mahabaleswar, Nice girls, 
you ail are, sending down copious streams of sympathy to the 
ionel}", “ siiii-dried,’' work-bewildered official at Baroda-^but 
never thinking of helping him with your company and conversa- 
tio?!, your music and your song 1 And now 3 ^ou talk of spending 
this month ai: Surat, and of coming here in June-just when I 
shall be packing up, I suppose— just in time to say good-bye, I 
suppose, to the wanderer beyond the seas 1 And then in your 
own pretty way you will say ; Surely, Mr. Dutt, you cannot be 
so cruel as to leave just when we have come to Baroda. N ow, 
is not that too bad 1 Isnh that just like the selfishness of a man, 
&c,, &cf’ And Sharifah will stand by you and say : *‘But what 
can you expect of a man, Sharada ? — men will be men — did you 
ever expect anything better from them 1 ” And you would 
re.spond — But surely we expected something different from Mr. 
Dutt — he seemed to care so much for us ail 1 And Sharifah 
would add-^“ But it is all seeming, Sharada, it is all outward ap* - 
pearance — did you ever kno^v of a man who ever made a real 
sacrince for us ? It is all the other way.” And thus the dear, 
angelic creatures will talk and talk about the innate selfishness of 
men, turning up the whites of their lovely eyes to the sky, and 
wondering if any man was ever born on earth with such an article 
as a heart ! And poor Mr. Dutt would stand before them, with- 
out a word to say for himself — abashed, humiliated, convicted 
beyond the hope of a reprieve, his only crime being to seek some 
rest and change after months of continuous work and lonely life 1 

But this will never do, my clear girl; your nice arguments 
may be unanswerable — but a nice act would be better. Why not 
come up to Baroda after the marriage of Manubhafs brother, and 
have some games and music and singing before I leave Baroda? 
Now, be prepared for this — for I am coming to Surat to attend 
the marriage— and I am going to fetch you all back with me — in-- 
eluding the , fine young gentleman— my namesake, whom I have 
not yet seen I 

I read in the papers that the (merman Emperor is very fond of 
Skat. So am I. Only I cannot order my court-ladies to attend 
on me as His Imperial Majesty does. Or if I do order, the 
court-ladies in Baroda seem to be more independent than at 
Berlin, and won’t obey my imperial mandates. ' . 
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I end with one item of news— Princess Padmawatl gave birth 
to a girl this morning. — With kindest regards, yours affectionately^ 

IlOiMESH Ch. Dutx. 


B AKOP A, May 1907. 

Mv DEAR SuARADA,-— Call iiol Illy last letter unkind.’^ Can 
I ever write unkindly to my own people ? Have I ever regarded 
you and Surnant differently from my own people ? 

1 wanted to make you laugh. And I wanted a spirited 
rejoinder from you on behalf of your sex. And you have stmt a 
spirited rcjoindei 1 I can imagine your flushed face and spark” 
ling eyes ivhen you wrote that reply 1 I am simply crushed- 
speechless like Hem when he was asstiilcd by his sister-in-law, in 
the “ Lake of Palms.'' Poor fellow, he then had some experience 
of ivoman's poiver, and so liave I ! 

For the rest you will not iind a stronger champion of your sex 
than myself. If you read all my Bengali novels, you will find 
everywhere woman's virtue, woman's endurance, woman’s en- 
nobling influence. You will not find one unkind word about 
your sex in all my works — English and Bengali. But a little 
good-humoured fun may occasionally be pardoned even by such 
austere champions of your sex as yourself and Sharifah. 

And no’w, with a woman’s v/onderful self-sacrifice, you are 
coming to Baroda about the end of May, just to help me to pack 
up my tilings, I suppose ! Well, I must not grumble lest I get 
it hot again ! These are days of suffrage, and we men daren’t 
■ open our lips I By jove, I should like to see the plight of some 
of the members of the liousc of Commons when the suffragettes 
get hold of them. And yet, do you know, some of the suffra- 
gettes are the best of wives and mothers I I wa.s introduced to one 
last year in London, and she was a most amiable and gentle wife 
to her iiusband — a member of Parliament- That proves your 
cast, you will say, about the devotion and self-sacrifice of women! 
Go wfiiich way I like, I cannot refute your reasons, so I had 
bettor shut up ! 

Ask your sister to send me ten copies of Sudha Hasini." 
I have promised one copy to the Princess of Gondal, and mil 
send one or two to Mi.ss Dey, of Bha Nagar, and also distribute 
a few at Biiroda. 

I don’t know if the baby elephant is kept in the elephant 
bouse opposite my bungalow. But we can send for it any time. 
—With kind regards, ever yours affectionately, 

Romesh Ch. Dutt. 
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The following two letters are from his other and 
younger adopted granddaughter Sharifah. 

HYDiiABAD, iifh March 1908. 

IVIy dear Mr. Dutt,— You would not come to see me, but 
I am coming to see you ! I trust you will recognise me under 
my new name, and not wonder who on earth is writing to you. 

I "am coming down to Karachi with my husband specially to 
meet you, Mr. Du tt. ■ . " - 

It is two months since I left Baroda and friends, and the 
thought of meeting an old and dear friend is making me wild 
witli joy. When and where shall we meet you? We are coming 
down on the isth. My husband has to give evidence before you, 
and shall stay there till the 17th probably. I had a very nice 
letter from Mrs. Bose the other day from Banknra. So Pratima 
is going to be married soon too 1 It was so delightful meeting 
dear Susama and her husband in Surat. It was as unexpected as 
pleasant Father discovered them accidentally at the station, and 
carried them home. 

Dear Mr. Dutt, I shall see you for five da3ks — hurrah ! My 
husband sends you his compliments and regards. — ^^Yith kindest 
regards and love, yours affectionately, Sharifah. 

IlYDKABAP, March 1908. 

My dear Mr. Dutt, — Is not it strange that I wrote to you " 
a few hours before I received your very kind letter? 

Dear Mr, Dutt, you do not know how impatiently and with 
what pleasure I am looking forward to meeting you in Karachi. 
We shall only be here for two days- — the i6th and 17th. You 
must try and give us as mucli of yourself as you possibly can. I 
claim a very large share indeed from “Bar-da.'' Hamid sends 
you his regards. — With affectionate regards and love, I remain 
your granddaughter, Shari fah. 

IV 

In the larger outer world of Baroda, his was a no less 
commanding ligure. The Ruler of the State himself is 
without question the most enlightened, catholic, and 
well-informed indepiendent prince in India, Of the 
blood of the great Mahratta chiefs of the eighteenth 
century, ^ who nearly ^ succeeded in raising a mighty 
empire in India, their untiring physical energy and 
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their keen intellect are joined in his case with a genius 
for far-seeing constructive statesmanship, so rare in 
Ortenlni rulers* And not the least of liis great qualities 
is 'his faculty of choosing the right- men to carry out 
those wise and comprehensive schemes of reform 
which bid fair to make his 'principality the most advanced 
and highly civilised spot in India* His State oflicials 
are recruited from till parts of India, and some of them 
are men of great capacity and experience. His Dewan 
and his Minister of Education were Parsis. His Settle- 
ment Olhccr was an Englishman and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service ; his chief Medical Officer was 
a M'ubammadan, and another Muhammadan gentleman 
acted as Chief Justice for some time and then was second 
judge* The officer who succeeded was a Mahratti ; 
the Revenue Commissioner and the Chief Engineer were 
Gujratis, the Principal of the Baroda College and the 
'Revenue Minister were Bengalis. B'ut of all these men 
the Gaekwar reposed the greatest confidence in Mr. Diitt, 
and treated him more as a friend than as a servant of the 

' , Here is a kind and confidential letter from His 

Ffv DEAR Mr. — I thank you for your lucid and out- 

spoken Report of ist May 1 905. It gave me great pleasure to go 
t’nrough it, which I did so soon as it was op'iened. * . . 

I am so pleased to hear that all of you are working so con- 
scientiously and cordially, and sincerely hope that it will continue 
so, 1 presided at a meeting here where Mr. To^er read a paper 
on Indian manufactures. I had to say a few words on the spur 
of the moment. I was glad to have an opportunity to hear the 
lecture. . . . We are doing well. I am sleeping in a manner 
wliich I. have never done in my life before. I sleep for nine or 
ten hoLir.s without any break. I like the climate of this sea-side 
pretty little town, full of schools for both the sexes, Jeysinhrao 
is getting on well in his school at Harrow, but 1 should like to 
see Fatehsinh get on better. I am disappointed with him, but I 
have hopes of his turning over a new leaf. I met Dadabhai 
Naoroji the other day ; be is certainly old, but as yet he has fair 
amount of energy. I also saw Kershaspji’s son, who was looking 
very well Kindly tell this to K. I will write to him by the 

. 2 E 
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next mail. 1 wiis glad to receive the Dewaii’s letters, which con- 
tained wise counsel which I appreciate. I hope you are 

itavihg good news iroin -Bengal. 1 hope this confidential letter 
will find you perfectly well and as cheerful as you often' arc, a'gift 
for which you have to he thankful to heaven and to yourself. — 
Your sincere friend, Savaji R.ao, Gaekwar. 

E AS'J' iJOU K >JK, 26/5/ 1905, 

On the sad death of his eldest son and heir-appai'enl, 
Prince F'atteh Sing, the Gaekwar wrote to Mr. Dutt 
when he was in England. 

KAPUiniTALA House, Mu.ssouki, 4/// November 1908, 

xVP'- DEAR Mr, DutTj — T hank yon very much for your letter 
of condolence. 1 did not expect that my poor son would die so 
soon. The doctor and the valet, that I had determined to get to 
look after him, only came a week after his death, . I am doing 
all I can for his wife and children, who are ail well 

I hope on your return back, you will pay me a visit at Baroda. 
Nothing has yet been settled about Iiidra Raja’s niarria.ge. I 
must soon settle something during the next cold weather. 

We are all looking forward to the declaration of reforms the 
Secretary of State is going to introduce in India. With certain 
safeguards, I am decidedly inclined 10 . give the people of India a 
substantial voice in the management of their affairs. The repre- 
sentative principles of government may be introduced into India,; 
taking care at the same time, that, the backward classes in 
education are given special facilities to come up to their ad- 
vanced brethren. This is not a chimera, but can be practically 
done. 

I should open up a certain number of commissioned ranks of 
I,iieutenants and above for the Indians, specially the sons of 
Indian chiefs who will do credit to the military vocation. 

I should, for the native princes, give greater powers and let 
tiiem inlroduce railways, telegraphs, in there own territories with- 
out reference to the central Government. Over-centralised 
government is bad for all concerned. 

1 am leaving this on tlie i ith instant for Baroda. The change 
has done us a.U good. I hope this letter will find you perfectly 
well. Kindly remember me to Lord Morley and Mr. Gokhale, 

, if ^diat does not involve you to go out of your way. — Your sincere 
frikid, Savaji Rao, Gakkwmi. 




next mail. 1 was glad to receive the Dewan’s letters, which con- 
tained much wise counsel whicli I ajipreciate. I hope you are 
having good news from Bengal. I hope tiiis confidential letter 
will find you perfectly well and as cheerful as you often are, a gift 
for which you have to be thankful to heavxm and to yourself. — 
Your sincere friend, Say.vji Rao, Gaekwar. 

EASTJlOLfRNE, 26/5/1905. 

On the sad death of his eldest son and heir-apparent, 
Prince Fatteh Sing, the Gaekwar wrote to Mr. Dutt 
when he was in England. 

Kapurtmala House, Mussouri, .\.th Novemherx^^oZ. 

My dicak M.r. Dutt, — Thank you very much for your letter 
of condolence. I did not expect that my poor son would die so 
soon. The doctor and the valet, that I had determined to get to 
look after him, only came a week after his death. I am dchig 
all I can for his wife and children, who are all w^'elL 

I hope on your return back, you will pay me a visit at. Baroda. 
Nothing has yet been settled about Indra RkiTs marriage* I 
must soon settle something during the next cold w-eather. 

We are all looking forward to the declaration oFfeforms the 
Secretary of State is going to introduce in .India. With certain 
safeguards, I am decidedly inclined to give the people of India a 
substantial voice in the management of their affairs. The repre- 
sentative principles of government may be introduced into India, 
taking care at the same time that die backward classes in 
education are given special facilities to come up to their ad- 
vanced brethren. This is not a chimera, but can be practically 
done. 

I should open up a certain number of commissioned ranks of 
Lieutenants and above for the Indians, specially the sons of 
Indian chiefs who will do credit to the military vocation. 

I should, for the native princes, give greater powers and let 
them introduce railw^ays, telegrai)hs, in there own territories with- 
out reference to the central Government. Over-centralised 
government is bad for all concerned. 

I am leaving this on the nth instant for Baroda. The change 
has done us ail good. I hope this letter whll find you perfectly 
well. Kindly remember me to Lord l^Iorlcy and Mr. Gokhalo, 
if that does not involve you to go out of your way.' — Your sincere 
Mend, Savaji Rao, Gaekwar. 
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gifted brotlier KeraJa Varma, whose able criticism on ■ 

Varma^' in'',,sending one 
photographs to Mr, Dntt, wrote : — 


Teevandrum, 22nd OcL igoj. 

My dkar SfK,' — I have much pleasure in sending you my 
photograph, and request your kind acceptance of the same as a 
-small remembrance of your visit to Trevandrum, and as a token 
of my sincere regard and esteem for you. — With kindest regards, 
believe me, yours sincerely, Raima Varma. 




, His .■ Highness^;, '.brother, ; ■■Key 
■'Varoja, io help him with a note showing the progress of 
|tl|b;|!i|idayalhm'd^inguage;dn;;thO'^^ 

;r . ‘ . Trf. VAN DRUM, lO/A St:’J>/a/der 

i My dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge your kind letter of 
the 20th ultimo. To us, down Southern India, who live in the 
' obscurest corner of our common • motherland, it is a matter for 


ju.st gratification and heartfelt pride that the greatest Indian 


statesman and writer of modern times is taking an interest in the 
’ progress of our language. In you. Sir, wdio are devoting your 
^ entire life to the advancement of our country in every line of its 
activity, this sympathy is certainly nothing strange, and he would 
indeed be dull of soul who could forget that it is your monumental 
work on the civilisation of Ancient India that is fast making 
. us a nation, united within and respected witliout. Allow me, 
therefore, l)oth on rny account and as the spokesman of the 
millions whose mother longue is Malayalam, to thank you for 
including it among the languages you will deal with in your pro- 
posed work on India. . . . 

Aliout a j-^ear ago, It was announced in the papers that you 
were likely to include IVavancore in your itinm'ary to collect 
local information for bringing out an enlarged -edition of your 
invaUiable ‘^Economic History of India/’ 1 had then hoped 
■ to make. the acquaintance of a person for whom, whether as a 
; .poet, novelist, or historian, or as an administrator, statesman, or 
’pattiot, I have always cherished the highest regard, and the most 


faifi 
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entbnsiastic admiration/ llrffortiinately, howeverj it was not to 
be so at tbe time. If ever hereafter you chance to take a trip 
to the Deklmn, I request you not to miss the old-world majesty 
and arcadian charm of virgin Travancorej whose children to-day 
in eviu-y veinaciilar school study and become moulded by the 
teachings of your great historical work on our country's remote 
past. — With best regards, yours very sincerely, 

Kerala Varma. ' 

It appears that he was introduced also to the two - 
Ranis of Travancore, and Prince Kerala Varma, in his 
second letter, says, ‘Hdie young Ranis have had such 
an indelible impression made on their mind by your 
unique personality, that they are not likely to forget, you 
all through life/^ 

Another of his distinguished admirers was the Prince 
of Nabha, who in 1905 wrote : — • 

Nauha, 7/// June 1905. 

Ma' dear Friend, — Pray forgi^^'e the delay in acknowledging 
your very kind and most welcome letter of 29th May. I anr also 
in receipt of your letter dated the 31st ultimo. I showed your 
letter to my wife ; she asks me to convey her best thanks to you 
for your kind appreciation of her humble writings. She says, 
that if it pleases God she will complete the series with great plea- 
sure, as desired by you. She has already undertaken to write- 
the life of our Guru Sri Guru Nanak Dey Ji. Unfortunately lier ' 
health is very poor and delicate, which is always a matter of great 
anxiety to me. I thank you sincerely for your so much interest 
in this matter, and kind piromise to bring out the lives of all the 
ten Gurus in a collected form, and Fhope some day to have the 
pleasure of receiving you here as my honoured guest. — With niy 
kindest regards, and hoping to hear from you, I am, yours very 
sincerely, ^ Ripubaman Singh. 

While travelling on board the Macedonia, on his way 
,to England in 1908, he made the acquaintance of the 
Nawab and Begum of Janjira. To this lady he addressed - 
one of his finest poems in English. * 

Begum, on thy queenly forehead, . . , . 

I have read-'^unfalteriiig truth ; '/ 

In thy heart — a noble impulse, 

. ' • In thine eyes— a woman’s ruth. ■ > , 
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Bo it Blill iort 3 / purpose ■ 

■ For that sricrcd land to toil. 

Help ill .sou of loom nod anvil, 

Raise the tiller of the soil ' 

1 riHit in duty humbly rendered, 

Trust in India's future Btar, 
i\ud our unborn sons and dau[>'biers 
Shall be higher than we are ! 

Unseen clouds will often darke n 
Glamour of the brightest day, 

Doubt and disronl and disaster 
Oft will bar our onward way ; 
i>;// the brother a? id the sis/ef\ 

Alan great- hen r bed ^ ^mmnn trne^ 

" Proudly sweep asi'dc each hinirance^ 

Serve the imid bheir fnihen k mw / 

Caste and creed will often wrangle^ 

Tear apart; those who are one, 

Greed and selfisiuiess will binder 
What by selfless work is ; 

But true-hearted men and w^oirion 
Moslem or of Oindii Mth, 

Love of men their high religiooj 
Serve their country nntil death! 

After her return to India the Begiiiii wrote: — 

ICaske Ahmed, Murud-Janjira, 
3w/ /h^'ust 1909, 

Dear Mr. Dutt, — T o-day^s post brougiit me the very book 
of ’which I was thinking of going to get from Bombay. How 
very thoughtful of you, and I shall x^ead it with the greatest plea- 
sure, Many thanks, I read an interesting review of it in £ast 
and IFesty and I am sure it must be a channi ng tale. 

Often and often we think and speak of those very pleasant 
days wo spent together on the ship, 1 aoi glad you came back 
to Baroda again. Do you remember our long talks? Those 
-waremdeed delightful times, NoWj when are you going to fiillil 
your promise^ and visit our little i.slaiid? We will never allow you 
to slip through ; December or January is the best time, the weather 
being cold and delightful 

NawabSaheb sends you his best salaiiis, and asks me to dell 


enthusiastic admiration. Unfortunately, however, it was not to 
, be so at the time. ' If ever hereafter you chance to take a trip 
to- the Dekhan, I request you not to miss the- okbworld majesty 
and arcadian charm of virgin Travancore, whose children to-day 
in every vernacular school, study and become moulded by the 
teachings of your great hislorical work on our country's remote 
past. — With best regards, yours very sincerely, 

Kekala Yarma. 

It appears that he was introduced also to the two 
Ranis of Travancore, and Prince Kerala Varma, in his 
second letter, Saji's, '^The young Ranis have had such 
an indelible impression made on their mind by your 
unique personality, that they are not likely to forget you 
all through life.’* 

Another of his distinguished admirers was the Prince 
of Nabha, who in 1905 wrote : — ■ 

Nabha, 7/A 3905- 

My dear Friend, — -Pray forgive the delay in acknowledging 
your very kind and most welcome letter of 29th May. I am also 
in receipt of your letter dated the 31st ultimo. I showed your 
letter to my wife ; she asks me to convey her best thanks to you 
for your kind appreciation of her humble writings. She says, 
tha,t if it pleases God she will complete the series with great plea- 
sure, as desired by you. She has already undertaken to write 
the life of our Guru Sri Guru Nanak Dey ji. Unfortunately her 
health is very poor and delicate, which is always a matter of great ’ 
anxiety to me, I thank you sincerely for your so much interest 
in this matter, and kind promise to bring out the lives, of all the 
ten Gurus in a collected form, and I hope some day to have the 
pleasure of receiving you here as my honoured guest. — With my 
kindest regards, and hoping to hear from you, I am, yours very 
sincerely, ^ Ripudaman Singh. 

While travelling on board the Macedonia^^ on his way 
to England in 1908, he made the acquaintance of the 
Nawab and Begum of Janjira. To this- lady he addressed 
, one of bis finest poems in English. 

Begum, on thy queenly forehead, 

I have read — unfaltering truth ; ■ • \ 

In thy ht^art—a noble impulse, • . ■ . . 

In thine eyes — a woraan*s ruth, . . 
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Bi. 5 it sliil thy lofty purpose 
For 'that sacred land to toll, 

Raise the tiller of the soil. 

'frust in duty Irauibly rendered. 

Trust ill India’s future star. 

And our unborn sons and daughters 
Shall be higher than we are 1 

Unseen clouds will ofieii darken 
Glamour of the brightest day, 

Doubt and discord and disaster 
Oft will bar our onward way ; 

B^U the brother and the sisler^ 

Man ^i^reafdiearted^ %vontan trut% 

' , Proudly sweef aside each hindrance^ 

Serve the land their fathers knew I 

Caste and creed will often wrangle, 

Tear apart those who are one, 

• Greed and selfishness will binder 
What by selfless work is won ; 

But true-iiearted men and women 
Moslem or of Hindu faith, 

Love of men their high religion. 

Serve their country until death 1 

After her return to India the Begum wrote: — 

Kasre Ahmed, Murud-Janjira, 
3i.r/ Au£'ust 1909, 

Dbar Mr. Dutt, — To<lay^s post brought me the very book 
of which I was thinking of going to get from Bombay. How 
very thoughtful of you, and I shall read it with tlie greatest plea- 
sure. Many thanks. I read an inleresling review of it in Past 
and IP^'est^ and I am sure it must be a charming tale. 

Often and often ive think and speak of those very pleasant 
days spent together on the ship. I am glad you came back 
to Baroda again. Do you remember our long talks? Those 
w^ere indeed delightful times. Now, when are you going to fulfil 
your promivSe, and visit our little island ? We will never allow you 
to slip through ; December or January is the be?>t time, the rveather 
being cold and delightful 

Naw^ab Sabeb sends you his liest salamsj and asks me to tell 
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you, iie is much looking forward to renewing the friendship which ^ "I 
began on board. Both my sisters now live with me, I want )’oii . ^ 

so much to know iny elder sister too, Atiya asks me to give , ' ; / ’ 
you her kind regards and salams, and please accept the same from, ■ ■ ; ' 

since.rely yours, Nazli Rafjquv, of Janjira. 

A brief reference to one more of his gifted women 
admirers, and we shall close ibis section. In presenting 
a copy of her book of verses, The Golden Threshold;” 

Mrs, Sarojiiii Naidu wrote: — . ' .V‘’/ 

Hvdrabad, I-Jth February 1906. 

Dear Mr. Dutt, — I don't know if you remember me at all, 
but 1 had the pleasure of meeting you several times in London, , . , . 
and I think you know my father, Aghorenath Chattopadhaya. • I ;■ 
believe this will be enough of a reintrodiiction for me to request ^ ,;'Ay 

that you will do me the honour to accept the accompanying 
copy of my little book of poems, “The Golden Threshold,” as ' a 
the gift of a poet to a poet, and an Indian woman to one of the . - j 
great men of modern India. I need scarcely tell you that if you 
can find time to read my little book how valuable your criticism 
would be to me. 

I have been so fortunate as Jo win the generous approval of . ‘ 
the leading English journals, and the book has just gone Into a A 
second edition. Will you be so good as to obtain Ibr me the' "'j' 

permission of the Maharaja Gackwar to send him ’ a' copy of 

“ The Golden Threshold ” ? I had the honour of meeting him 
several times in Bombay last year. — ^Believe me, sincerely yours, ' A - 

■ Sarojini Naidu.' ^ 

And after Mr, Diitt presented iier with a copy of his ■ > 

Epics,” she wrote : — 

Hydrabad, 25///. 1906. ' 

Dear Mr. Dijtt, — ... I realise what a much finer, more ] 

lasting, more fruitful achievement it is to have made accessible ’ ■ ' ; ' :• 

to the world, in this splendid and noble version, the grandest * ' ' ’ 

epics of the centuries, than the tinkling little verses such 'as I had , ■ ,< 

the audacity-— it seems to me so now— to send you. — Believe me, ) 

sincerely yours, .Sarojini Naidu. ' ■ 



movement:: ■ 

In the later years of his life Mia DvM realised^ even more 
fully perhaps than he had done before^, tlic greai value 
and importance of an industrial revival in the coimtryj 
so that India^ instead of lieiiig merely a producer of 
.raw materials, should lake her place a,s a inaiiutacturing 
country with the other industrial and progressive 
■'ihatiphsbo'f: the ■ world; Of course, ■ even ' whenydevotpigs 
his attention more particularly to the economic and 
lllrarian::' aspects.::.' of ■ therTiidiaii ■. . probleiii^:: :had' "T,e-t: 

- peatcdly pointed out that one great cause of the poverty 
'^•of the masses was the dying out of the old industries 
"and the consequent increase of pressure on agriculture,- 
which was gradually becoming more and more the sole 
means of subsistence of the mass of the people. He 

• held also that living progress in the life of nations must 
take place simultaneously in all departments of national 

- life— social, religious, economical, and indiistriaL But 
in these earlier days he had not matured any con- 
structive scheme for an industrial revival, nor had he 
pressed the great and vital importance of the subject 
either on the Government or the people, in fact, 
having spent the best portion of his life in :Bengal, he 
had few^ opportunities of coming in contact wUh the 
present-day industrial problems of the country, or of 
realising the capacity of Indians to adapt themselves to 
the requirements of the modern industrial world. When 
he took up his residence in Baroda as one of the principal 
Ministers of the State, he came almost in touch with 
the full flow of the industrial tide in India, for in no part 

... of India is industry so advanced and up-to-date as in 
Bombay and Gujrat. And in the ruler of Baroda 
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himself he fcnmd a prince who -fully recognised his duty 
. of fostering and developing the industrial enterprises of 
his peopled We have seeiv how Mr. Duit took full ad- 
vantage of his splendid opportunity. In no de})artnicnt 
of the administration was progress so marked in Baroda 
during Mr. Dutt's time as in the department of industry. 

Then came the great wave of wSwadeshism,. flooding 
the country from the Punjab to Cape Comorin., and Mr. 
Diitt joined the national movement with all his wonted 
energy and devotion. It was he who was. selected to be 
the President of the Industrial Conference which was 
held for the first time in connection with the Congress 
at Benares in 1005? and then again in 1907, at Surat 
The^ Congress had decided much earlier to organise an 
Industrial Exhibition in connection with the ’national 
‘ movement, but it was soon realised that it was necessary . 
to have a permanent organisation for the encoiirage- 
ment of the nascent industrial enterprise in the country ; 
and it was in connection with the Benares session of the 
Congress. that the Industrial Conference was first held. 

Mr. Diitt worked hard not only to frame practical 
rules for the working of the permanent organisation, but , 
also contributed handsomely towards the funds of the 
working committee, ; 

la his speeches delivered at the conferences of Benares 
and Surat, he formulated his views on this important 
subject. . He began with a statement of the difficulties 
that lie in the path of the revival of industrial enterprise, 
in India : — 

In the first place, we have to change an ancient and time- 
honoured habit, the habit of carrying on industries in our homes 
and cottages. We must change our old habit of universal cottage ' 
industry, and learn to, form companies, erect mills, and adopt the 
methods mf combined action if we desire to protect or recover 
.our industries. But the formation of companies and the erection 
- of mills require capital, and the conditions in India are not 
favourable to the accumulation of capital Lastly, there is the 
difficulty about our fiscal legislation, which is oftener controlled 
by Lancashire than by us in this country. These bear on the 
’ difficulties before us. In the first place, we have lagged behind, 
and have to recover the lost ground. And in the second place, 
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we have to ru)i iHe race with the, treble disadvautage of want of ’ 
modem induHlrial tnuiiings want of capUal, and want of eontrol 
over our fiscal iegislalion. 

■|■;|^:4■pn®pj:dlT;tllesh;disceofagi^g::ei^c^^ 
you, Imt becci lists we have to face and conquer them. * . , 
history cjf the Iasi twenty or thirty }ears sliows that all is not lost j 
and tiiat much has been gaineah Wc bavi? now turned over u 
new leaf in the history of our national progress. Our industrious 
countrymen soon adopted the ‘Western methods of industry, and 
competed with Western nations for the markets of India and of 
the East. Forty years ago we had only 13 cotton mills in all 
India; the number is probably near 300 in the present: Tiay. Wc 
had less than 300,000 spindles in all India forty years ago ; the 
number to-day is probably six millions. Our advance hi the 
textile industry has been perhaps more rapid than in other 
industries, but a general movement is observable to-day all over 
India to revive old industries, to start new industries, and to give 
the people in India their ancient place among the induHtrisd 
nationH of the earth. 

'Ihese are some of the results which we have achieved in 
recent' years, and all classes of men, Hindu and Musalman, 
Englishman and Parsi, have helped in the onward march. I 
make bold to say that no other country in Asia, except Japan, 
has showm such industrial progress within the lifetime of a 
generation ; and no country on earth, labouring under the dis- 
advantages from which we suffer, could have shown more adapt- 
ability to modern methods, more skill, mote patient industry, 
more marked success. 

And then he ptusses on to the great developimcnt 
called the Swadeshi Movement 

Now at the commencement of the twentieth century we arc 
more resolved than ever not to be beaten in this industrial race, 
i see in tlie faces of those who fill this hall to-day a strong deter- 
mination that“God helping~wc \vill work out our own salvation 
' by our own bands. ‘Men educated in ICnglish schools and 
colleges in India, men trained in the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, have come to share this noble work with practical 
manufacturers and traders in India, And to-da.y there is- a desire, 
which is spreading all over India, that by every legitimate meainq 
- by every lawful endeavour we will foster and stimulate the use of 


our own manufactures among the vast millions who fill this great 
continent. 

Gentlemen, I am drifting into a subject which has raised 
much angry discussions when I speak of the Swadeshi iMovC” 
ment And yet I would not be fuifiliing the duty which you 
have laid upon me to-day if I passed silently over that 
subject which is in every man’s thoughts, I speak in the 
presence of some who are among' the leaders of this movement 
in Bengal, and I speak from personal kiiow^ledge when .[ say that 
these leaders have tried their very utmost to conduct this move- 
ment lawfully and peacefully, to the best interests of the people 
and of the Government. If there have been any isolated in- 
stances of disturbance, here and there, we deprecate such acts. 
On the other hand, if the Government have, in needless panic, 
been betrayed into measures of unwise repression, we deplore 
such measures. But neither the rare instances of disturbance 
nor the unwise measures of repression are a part and parcel of 
the Swadeshi scheme. The essence of the scheme, as I under- 
stand it, is by every lawful method to encourage and foster home 
industries, and to stimulate the use of home manufactures among 
all classes of people in India. Gentlemen, I sympathise with 
this movement with all my heart, and will co-operate with this 
movement with all my power. 

Gentlemen, the Swadeshi Movement is one which all nations on 
earth are seeking to adopt in the present day. Mr. Chamberlain . 
is seeking to adopt it by a system of Protection. Mr. Balfour 
seeks to adopt it by a scheme of Retaliation. France, Germany, 
the United States, and all the British Colonies adopt it by build- 
ing up a wall of prohibitive duties. We have no contred over our 
fiscal legislation, and we adopt the Swadeshi scheme therefore 
by a laudable resolution to use our home manufactures, as far as 
practicable, in preference to foreign manufactures. I see nothing 
that is sinful, nothing that is hurtful, in this ; I see much that is 
praisetvorthy and much that is beneficial. It will certainly foster 
and encourage our industries, in which the Indian- Government 
has always avowed the greatest interest It will relieve millions 
of weavers and other artisans from a state of semi-starvation in 
which they have lived, will bring them back to their hand-loom 
and other industries, and will minimise the terrible effects of 
famines which the Government have always endeavoured to 
relieve to the best of their power. It will give a new impetus- to 
our manufactures wiiich need such impetus ; and it will see us, 
in the near future, largely dependent on articles of daily use 
prepared at home, rather than on articles imported from abroad. 



; ;gf lie W' 

of Jfidia <fes Ire ^iwrc earnest iy tihui i'o .^ic ./;;///rf;/ irc/iLi/nesjiomis/i\ 
Ufid i/ie i^uimiriai das:;vs pros fe 7 \ 

'Therefore, I sincerely trust that the Swodeslh ivios-eiiient \Yiil 
live and extend in every ])rovi!icc and in every villaiK* in Ifidia. 
There- should he associations formed lo stimulale liic use of 
country-made, cloth and country-made arlicles, not only in low uh 
but in nirnl villages. Such associations should peacefully and 
quietly extend tiieir operalicais from year to year, diEregar<ling 
the jeers of their critics, and braving the wrath of their oy^pocients. 
Spasmodic and hysterical exhiljitions should be avoided, for, as 
a great English writer remarks, strength consists not in spasms 
but in the stout bearing of burderiH. ^.Tind^ll] of the great work 
we have lo perform, we should wa)vk with the calm couh^uouu-osri 
of doing our duty towards our counlryiricn. U we siu'cecd in 
this noble endeavour, shall present to the world an instance, 
unparalleled in the history of modern times, of a nation protect- 
ing its manufactures and industries without protective duties.- If 
'we fail in this great endeavour, and prove ourselves false to the 
- .resolutions we have formed and professed, llien we shall deserve 
to remain in that state- of industrial serfdom to other nations from 
which %ve are struggling to be free. — .Be^mres Speech^ 1905. 

Professor H. B. Lees Smith, in his ^‘Lectures on 
Indian Economics/' points out that the Swadeshi Move- 
ment has received the support of all sections of tlie Indian 
comrniinityj including the Itusiness and non-political 
even ■■ the:- Government. ' ■ die '.then; gives:: 
extracts from the speeches of Sir Vithal das Damodar 
Thackersey at the Conference held in Calcutta in 1906, 
and of Dewan Bahadur Arnbalal Desai at the third Con- 
ference held at Surat in 1907^ and of Mr. G. K. Gokliale, 

■ who all support the Swadeshi Movement in laiigiiage 
almost identical with that used by Mr. Dint. 

And then Professor Lees Smith liimself observes: — 

While in this way Sv/adeshi encourages home producers, 
it at the same time enjoins upon them the need of rising to 
their opportunities. I have pointed out, and shall have to do 
so again, that the essential weakness of Indian industry is lack 
of initiative. Swadeshi preaches the courage and mutual con- 
fidence which will enable Indians to strike out fresh paths for 
themselves. Although many of the enterprises, started under 
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ts stimulus have failed, and doubtless will fail, the ' first step' ■ ' ‘~ 

.0 wards overcoming a fmili’ Is to recognise Its existence. 

Nor was Mr. Dutt ignoniui ojl slow to acknowledge 
ihc asrdstance whicli 11 le inovement for the revival of 
indigenous iiidusirics had received from, Governmeui. 

It is some years now since the first ludustrtol Exhibition 
was held in coruiection with the Indian National, Congress ; 
and it is only a year ago that the first Industrial Conference 
was held at Benares, at winch I bad the honour to preside. 
lu‘001 the beginning;, the Ooveniment of India and the Govern- 
ments of the different Provinces have given us their hearty 
support and co-operation in these efforts to stimulate our 
industries ; and we gmfifu/Iv that the attitude qf the 

Governmmt towards our industries at the /resent day is ont^ of __ , - ■ . 

cordial sympathy. But, gentlemen.^ our fuhire with' les, 

llicre is no civilised and progressive nation in Europe, or in 
America, which has not secured its own place in llie world's 
history by its own endeavours, strenuous and persistent, in all 
departments of national life. The call now comes to us from 
Japan— ay, from China too and other Eastei'^vlands— and it is 
the same stirring call, teaching us the great of seiffhelp ; 

and self-reliance. * I 

Speaking at Lucknow in 1908, he TAIr. It affords - | 

me great pleasure to say, that the gmiitest and most ^ 
practical Swadeshite that I have this, province 

is Sir John tiewett He is creating in the minds .of the 
people a desire to develop their industries and improve 
their manufactures.’' “ . 

Later on in the same speech he said : The Govern-* . ' 
meat is working quietiy, but none the less steadily, in • ' 
the encouragement of Indian industries. Siknily^ atid . - 

without proclaiming their noble dccds^ the Goimmitmit 'are ' j 
doing their best to help ns in this and other matters!^ „ ,4 

But he was well aware that the future rests entirely 
with the people themselves, that neither Government' 
assistance nor any ernotionai wave of patriotism will 
permanently help the Swadeshi cause, unless the people 
arc prepared to do silent and steady work themselves, 
to improve their own industries : Bkxert not only 'by. 
words, lectures on platforms, or by writing in the news- 
papers, but by solid, practical, .and suhst?lntia1 work/' ' 






I 

The appointmeiiij in 1907, of Mr. Dutt to be a member 
of llie Royal Commission on Decentralisation was a 
sif^iial mark of the trust and confidence reposed in liini 
by the Secretary of State, Lord Morley. Originally Sir 
HeBry' Primrose was appointed Chairman; with Sir 
Frederic Lelyi Sir Steyoing Edgerley, Dutfi Mz% 
(now Sir) W. S. Meyer; and Mi% W. L. Hichens as nlem- 

I%izrirGstr, Mr. Charles Ho was appointed in his 

place. In . India Mr. .H. Wheeler; of the Indian Cmi 
Service, was appointed Secretary to the Commission. 

The scope of the inquiries to which the Commission 
were invited to confine their attention did not directly 

questions of the Indian ad«: 
ministration or any^ of the pressing topics which arose 
out of the feeling of general unrest agitating India at 
the tmie. This is clearly pointed out in the preamble 

\Vc hoUl, too, that our terms of reference precluded us from 
inquiring into questions of a purely political nature, questions 
of general policy, and questions such as the separation of judicial 
ancleKecutmr functions, and the constitution and duties of the 
civil and crinimal courts. We have, therefore, only touched 
upon such matters when, in our opinion, they have a direct 
hearing upon administrative decentralisation. Nor, again, have 
we felt ourselves called upon to inquire into the general conduct 
of the adnnnistration, or into alleged grievances against par- 
ticular departments or individual officers. 

' But still the Commission inquired into such import- 
ant' topics as the ^^constitution of provincial governments 
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nci the extension of the Council form of government 
Caicb prevails in .]\'l‘adras and Bombay to other large' 

trpyihfeesdt'vk;:.';'::'' ■ ':;L 

lie conscx]uencc of the deliberations of this body arose 
rom ilic fach that India was on the eve of the - epoch -» 
uaking reforms of Lord Minto and Lord Morlcy, and 
he Secretary of Slate was anxious to receive the views 
>f this highly qualified and representative body before 
pring final shape to his scheme* 

While our Report was still iiudcr consideration |runs the 
Report] we were informed by Yoiir Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
:/f State for India;, that motives of high policy would require an 
L^raiy pronouncement by him, on behalf of Vour Majesty’s Govern“« 
moni, on certain important reforms in the system of administration 
in Ti'idia. .\ccordin'giy at his request we furnished him with 
the ctunclusions now embodied in our Report. We have not 
ihougbt it necessary to point out in each instance, the extent 
to which the application of our conclusions, independoitly 
arrived at, may be affected by the pronouncenient of the 
Secretary of State. We have been content to repuirt these 
conclusions to Your Majesty in their original form. 

It is needless to say that the reforms recommended 
by the Commission greatly strengthened the hands of 
the Liberal statesman who was steering the ship of 
Stale in such troubled waters and through . such 
dangerous rocks. 

The method of work and procedure adopted by., 
tlie Commi’-sion have been described in the Report. 

We askcmlded in India on the i8th November 1907, and, - 
liaving sketdicid out for the guidance of witnesses, in so far 
as could do this in advance, the matters to 'which we- 
thought our in(]iuries w^ould probably bo directed, we pro- 
ceeded to take evidence in the varioirs Provinces. Between 
NuvevniHu* 1907 and April 190B, w'e held public sittings at one 
ur more places in all the major Provinces, as also in the North- 
Wc;-i JfroBticr Province and Baluchistan. Our public .sittings 
occupied in all 7 t days, and involved journeys • aggregating 
I. ^,300 miles in India, and the examination of 307 witnesses, 
of' whom rig ivere non “Officials. In each Province we obtained 
a statement of the views and proposals of the Local Govern^ 
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meotj and examined a large number of high officiiils who 
coitkl Kpeak, to maltens of genera) policy, or furnish us with 
information or suggestions as to tiie working of their depart- 
ments, tvp Secretaries to Government, Members of Council in 
Madras and Iloral.niy, Members of Boards of Revenue .and 
lunanciai Commissioners and representative officers of the 
Medical Sanitary, Public Works, Police, Education, and other 
special, departments. We also examined a number of olfcials 
concerned with general district administration, from CommiS” 
sioners down to Tahsildars, as well as district representatives 
of the special departments above referred to. These witnesses 
inrluded a considerable number of natives of India. We 
likewise examined olfcials and non-ofliclals, both European 
and Indian, who have lieen specially concerned with the ad- 
ministration of district boards, municipalities and other local 
bodies, as well as other non-officials (mainly Indian) wlio could 
- .• speak to local conditions and reforms which had fallen within 
their observation. The non-official witnesses were selected for 
us by the Local Glovernraents from men who could give us the 
most useful and representative views on the subjects into 
which we. were inquiring. Invitations were further issued to 
' tfe public through the press, as well as directly by ourselves, 
to va.rioiiB persons believed to be specially interested in the 
scope^o appear before us in support of their 

views. -We likewise obtained the evidence of the Secretaries 
to the Government of India in the Home, Revenue, Public 
Works, Finance and Commerce rJepartments, and of a -number 
of Imperial officers who deal with matters primarily within the 
scope of the Local Governments. 

it is hardly necessary to remark that the Commission 
got iiilimately in touch with the views of the leaders of 
public opinion in India. Mr. Dull refers to the plan 
! adopted In a letter to Mr. B. L. Gupta : — 

Taj ]\Iahal Hotel, Bombay, 
November .1907. 

My dear Bihari, — . . , We are now fairly launched in 
our w()rk. We had an informal meeting yesterday. Our chair- 
man, Hobhouse, arrives at Bombay to-day— perhaps has arrived. 
•Then we settle our programme definitely, as well as our ques- 
tions to witnesses, which will be all published in the papers. 
Then we move about 1 Government provides a special train to 
. us wherever we go. One compartment to each member and a 
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saloon carriage to the chairman, 'Travelling and, board when 
travelling — freCj at the cost of the Government ; only when 
stopping" at' botek w’-e pay our own cost That wonh be often, 
as we sliall be invited as guests in dilTerent places, Rerniine.ra-' 
lion to Egerley and Meyer and Wheeicr — their present pay ; to 
the rest of us, a month. — Yours aiiTectionately ever, ^ 

Ro.MESIi. 

■ It may be mentioned here that the Goveniraent 
treated him much more handsomely when they found 
that lie was on leave, and gave him the pay he was 
drawing as the Revenue Minister of Baroda (Rs,3Coo);, 

On ''20 th. March 1908 he wrote from -Quetta to his 
, ciangbtar Sarala : — 

Quetta, BAiarcHt-sTAx, 

Quetta at last ! TIave you read of the fcinioits Bolan. Pass 
in your school geography ? Our train came through that Pass 
yesterday, with wild masses of rocks lowering overhead on both 
sides of os, and the bed of mountain sires ms meandering below 
us. But it was 'not like Darjeeling, for rainfall is almost /?// in 
these x^laces, and the rocks and the \vlioie country were barren 
and l')are of all vegetation. Soon after we reached the valley of 
Quetta, about 6000 feet above the sea-level, and therefore cold 
as Darjeeling or England. A large British army, about 20,000, 
is stationed here, both to wmteh this frontier and because the 
climate is so suitable to British soldiers. The surrounding hills 
are streaked wdth snow, fire is lit in our rooms, almonds and 
apricots are in blossom in the streets, and all English fruits grow 
here in profusion. I am glad to have a change to this bracing 
climate even for a few days. We go hence to Pesbwar to see 
the Khyber Pa.S'S, of which too you have read something in your 
schooldays. And by the end of this month we go to Simla. 

These journeys to the most important towns and 
centres of public opinion gave Mr, Dutt another oppor- 
tunity of studying the wants and aspirations of the 
people, and impressing upon the leaders of public 
opinion the fact that great progress had already been 
acliieved under British rule, and that they wet'e sure 
make rapid advance in the future if they proved them- 
seh^es fitted for enhanced responsibilities ancE powers, 
and if they continued to carry on political agitation in 
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a moderate spirit and within legitimate constitutional 
limits. 

Though debarred by their covenant from directly 
inquiring iJito strictly political questions, Mr* Diitt took 
note of the attitude and aspirations of the people, and 
considered it his duty to place his views fearlessly before 
the ^Minister in whose charge the destinies of the Indian 
Empire rested for the time. 

Some extracts from the correspondence which passed 
between Lord Morley and Mr. Dutt, after his appoint- 
ment on the Decentralisation Commission, and on the 
eve of the famous reforms, are to be found in the next 
chapter. In one of these letters (January 1908) he 
pointed out 

Our inquiries are ennnerned rather with the machinery of 
administration than with the administration itself. An inquiry 
into the details of administration, such as was held every twenty 
years in the clays of the East India Company, would have 
brought much valuable information before the public, and would 
I'lave given officials a safe basis of facts for future progress. But , 
I aar one of those who think half a loaf better than no bread, 
and i am grateful for the inquiry which has been permitted- 

With regard to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission itself, Mr. Dutt considered the following the 
most important and liberal : — 

That the principles of Land Revenue Assessments 
should be settled by law, instead of being left to execu- 
tive order (252), 

That the levy of water-rates should be left to Pro- 
vincial Governments under general principles prescribed 
by the Indian Govemment {253). 

That amendments in the Forest Law and the Police 
Law should be left to provincial legislation (311 and 
350 - 

That Government in the larger Provinces should 
consist of a Governor and not less than four members, 
including qiialiiied Indian members (443), 

That iioards of Revenue should be absorbed in such 
enlarged Councils, and in Madras Territorial Commis- 
sioners should be appointed (469 and 474). 

2 F 
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That Commissioners should have some coi^roi over 
the work of all Departments (Educaiioii, Public Works, 
&c,) within their divisions, arid should hold Provincial 
Conferences to which non-'Officials should be admitted 
(488 and 523). , , ’ . , 

That Collectors should have a weighty voice over 
the distrilxition of irrigatiozi water, and District Forest 
. Officers should be considered as Assistants to Collec- 
tors (544 and 553)* 

That the Siilxiivisional system should be universally 
applied, and Subdivisional Officers should live in their 
subdivisions (582 and 591). 

That in Madras, Tahsildars should not be selected 
from the clerical ranks ; and in Bengal, they should be 
placed in charge of circles answering to Talukas in other 
Provinces (600 and 601). 

That village Paiichayets should be created, and 
should decide petty cases, execute minor village works, 
maintain village schools, and manage fuel and- fodder 
reserves (700 to 720). ■ ' 

■ ' That District and Subdistrict Boards should have a 
' substantial, majority of elected members' (789), 

That Municipal Councils should have a substantial 
majority of elected members, and should ordinarily elect 
. non-official chairmen (849 to 852). 

It is believed that it was, chiefly owing to the strong 
advocacy of Mr. Dutt that the following recommendation 
was made by the Commission : — • 

We desire to add that this expansion of Provincial Executive 
Councils would also permit of the strengthening of the adminis- 
tration by the inclusion of specially qualified natives of India. 

The chief points in which Mr, Dutt disagreed from 
the opinion of the majority are given below.. 

The majority of the Commission recommended:—. .. 

That a general Delegation Act should be passed, em- 
powering Goveniment to alter Legislative Acts by Execu- 
tive Notifications, in order to delegate general powers to 
lower officials. But Mr. putt considered such a General. 
Delegation Act bad in principle, unknown in anj- part 
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of the British Empire, dangerous in India, and a 
breach- of faith if applied in "'altering Acts alreadj? in 
existence (416).* 

That Divisional Commissioners should Irave the 
power to invest first-class Magistrates and Siibdivisional 
Officers with criminal appellate powers, and should also 
appoint Talisildars. Mr. Dutt thought, however, tliai to 
coiifer criminal appellate powers to iirst-class Magistrates 
and Subdivisional Officers generally would create alarm 
and endanger justice ; and to invest Commissioners with 
powens to appoint Tahsildars would lead to favouritism 
and a deterioration of the service (512, 516, and 590). 

That Advisory Councils are not needed in districts. 
Ihd Mr. Oult contended that the present system of dis- 
trict adnunistration, which is a one-man rule, is the real 
cause of much discontent in India; that an Advisory 
Council in each district, with some provision to help (he 
Collector in his work, would make administration more 
efficient and popular (534). 

That tJie Collector should always be President of the 
],)istri€t Board. Mr* Duit pointed to Lord Ripon's 
Resolution of 1882, directing that official control on 
Boards should be exercised from outside, and not inside ; 
and urged that tliere is, and can be, no self-government 
in India if people are not trusted to manage local matters 
free from official control inside the Boards (795). His 
view was, however, that such delegation of power should 
first be tried in selected and advanced districts, and then 
gradually extended to other distjdcts, 

Mn Dutt held very strong views on the vSubject of 
Decentralisation in the existing system of district ad- 
ministration, and the suggestions which he made to 
Sir Edward Baker, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a 
letter written on 19111 April 1909, are worthy of record 

My main idea, which I have had since I was District Officer 
myself, is to make the people feel that tlris Governnient is their 
THvn Government, that it is conducted with their advice and co- 
operation, that they are to some extent responsible for its success 
or ffiiiure. So far as the Frovhice as a whole is concerned, the 
expansion of the X^egislative Council, and the creation of an 
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Executive Council with one representative Indian on it, will 
effectually: spread this idea, and we want nothing more at present* 

But this idea should be created in Districts also. / In district 
administration we get no active help from the people even wdien 
we are trying to repress crime and punish criminals, the sympathies 
of the people are sometimes against us* This is lamentable, but 
very natural, — it is not natural for the people to sympathise with 
an administration in which they have no share, with an alien one- 
man rule, the rule of the District Officer without popular advice* 
This should be remedied, Failing the creation of Advisory 
Councils, the District Boards should be used as such, and should 
be convened and consulted on all general matters affecting the 
districts, — Drainage, Irrigation, Water-supply, relief, repression 
of crime, Settlements, liquor shops, industries, technical education, 
pasture lands, forest rules, timber, fuel, new crops, water-rates, 
feeder lines, and a hundred other subjects. 

Little Committees of the Boards may be formed to be in 
charge of specific important duties, and the Collector can make 
over many petty inquiries and many petty matters for disposal to 
a general Committee. If all this cannot be effected by a Govern- 
ment Resolution, the Local Self-Government Act should be 
roodified to permit such decentralisation and delegation of 
duties. 

IMeinbers of the Committees should be tmpaid no7hqff'idah^ 
(this is important), but a fee for every attendance will remunerate 
them for their work and expenses. And the people ■will feel then 
that they are taking a share in district administration, side by side 
with the Collector and his official subordinates. 

The Sub-District Board might similarly be used as an Advisory 
Council for the Subdivisional Officer. But wfiiat is more important 
is ike creafiim of three or four circles in each Siddivisum^ each to 
be in charge of a Sub- Deputy Col kef or whose number mu.st he 
hicreuscd. Each circle Sub- Deputy Collector aided by Honorary 
Magistrates, can dispose of all local petty criminal cases and all 
revenue work, which can be disposed of locally, but his principal 
work will be that he will be a link between the administration 
and the village Panchayets under him. And village .Panchayets 
should he universally created and entrusted with small powers to 
dispose -of village cases and other affairs. 

My idea is thus to link the people by a chain of civil officers 
and advisory councils with the Government, — to make the people 
feel that they are a part of the Empire, a part of the British Raj, 
responsible for the administration of the Province like the L. G. 
himself* And the creation of these institutions will be the best 
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means to reform the Police, which will no longer be the only link 
between the Government and the people. 


II 

In the letter which Lord M.or!ey wrote to Mr. Diitt 
afier his appointraeut to the Commission, he advised Mr. 
Dnit not to take a loo narrow and partisan view of his 
position in the Commission, but to be actuated by a 
spirit of reasonable co-operation. How far Mr. Diitl 
fulfilled these expectations, and in what spirit, and with 
what devotion and ability he discharged his ckities, will 
be best seen from the following appreciation whicli Sir 
William Meyer, one of the meml--)ers oi the Commission, 
sent to the present writer 

OOTACAMUNO, :^Qfh Jimc 19TO. 

Dear Mr. Gupta, — In reply to yonr letter of 24th instant, 
it gives me a melancholy pleasure to send you the note you ask 
me about my late lamented friend, R. C. Dult. On this occasion, 
I have no need to remember the old motto dc inortnis nil nisi 
bonmii.^ for what I have said about Diitt is simply true, and there 
was no malum in him. — Yours sincerely, W. Meyer. 

I first made the personal acquaintance of Mr. R. C. 
Dolt (whom I had of course known well by name before) 
in November 1907, sliorlly before the Decentralisation 
Commission assembled ; and from that time until the 
end of P'ebruary 2909, when the Commission dissolved, 
I was in close and intimate connection with him. 

‘‘ I\fr. Dutf s position on the Commission was a delicate 
one. He was the only Indian member, and his prominent 
connection with the National Congress must have led 
to great pressure on the part of his political friends to 
import their ideas into the Commission's Report. Mr. 
Dull absolufeiy resisted any such tendency. Like most 
of us,hewas necessarily swayed by his own prepossessions 
and past experiences ; but he adopted an absolutely fair- 
minded attitude, and never hesitated to give up a pre- 
viously conceived view if he thought that the facts did 
not warrant it. I was much struck by his full and fair 
examination of witnesses, by his great interest he took in 
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the Commissioirs work, and by his constant iacUistry in 
reading up the voluminous papers that were before us 
and in writing notes on these and on the principal points 
brought out "in the evidence. Another striking point 
about him was his mental adaptability. At the outset, 
for instance; he had little, knowledge of the details of the 
financial relations between the Government of India and 
the Local Govenimerits ; but careful study on these 
points and of the answers given by witnesses in replies 
to other members soon put him au fait with them, as he 
slio-wed by his own questions. 

*^When the Commission proceeded to discuss the 
evidence put before them and the conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom in England, Mr. Dutt sat with .me on 
a Siib“Committee whose primary duty was to consider 
matters giving scope for Decentralisation within the 
Provinces, and of this Sub-Gommittee he was, by reason 
of his fair-mindedness and industr}?-, a most valuable 
member. The same qualities were shown , when .the 
Commission as a whole met to consider the suggestions 
of its Sub-Committees and the draft of the final Report 
Mr, Dutt w^as necessarily not able- to. fall in with all the 
recommendations which commended themselves to the 
majority ,; but that he possessed in the highest degree 
that spirit of .give-and-take, of forbearing to press non- 
essential points, which is necessary in members of an 
important Commission if its deliberations are to he 
crowned with success, is' evidenced by the fact that, he- 
contented himself with inserting foot-notes on points on 
which he considered it essential to press his individual 
opiiuon, and refrained from writing any separate note, of 
dissent. 

As regards our personal relations, Mr. DiitLs genial 
bonhomie and constant sense of humour endeared him to 
all, his colleagues on the Commission. To travel to- 
gether, as we did, for several months over the Indian 
continent necessarily brings out the weak points hi men's 
personal characters. Mr, Dutt survived this test most 
successfully* - He was always i‘eady-to accoprraodate 
himself to the wishes of others, to look on the .bright side 
of things, and to turn off with a jest such discomforts 
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as necessarily occurred every now and then during our 
jourucys. 1 riiay confidently speak 011 behall .of my 
other colleagues , on the Commission, as well as myself, 
when 1 say that we regarded his sudden, death not merely 
as a grave loss lo India, but as a personal bereavement to 
otirselves/^ 

The following is the note of Sir Frederic Lely on the 
same subject : — 

Etales, Frai^ce, 2.2.nd Sr:pk.mher 3910. 

DiiAU CuPTA,— Although we were contemporaries in official 
life, I never. met your father-indaw, Mr. R. C. Dutt, personally 
until we served together on the Royal Commission on .Decentra^ 
Msation. No^v^ is gone, it is a melancholy pleasure to 

renieitiber our intercourse at that timer He amply justified his 
selection by Lord Morley as the Indian member. His affection ' 
for and loyalty to his people were undoubted, and to this wars 
inofil usefully allied the savinggrace of long practical experience 
and a' genial, Icindly disposition. He could make and take a 
joke Avilh any of us, .and hence spoke with all the more effect on 
any subject upon which he felt strongly. His relations with the 
other members of the Commission, w^ere most, cordial, some credit 
for which miiy be due to both sides, but winch certainly would 
not have been possible without his tact and knowledge of the 
w'orld, . . . — I am, yours sincerely, F. S. Lely, 
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1906 AND 1908 

LATER POLITICAL WORK AND REFORM SCHEME 

Mr. Dutt paid two visits to Europe during the closing 
years of his life — the first in the summer of 1906 for three 
months ; the second in 1908; in connection with the 
Decentralisation Commission, who adjourned to Eng- 
land to wind up their w^ork in that country. 

On the 9th June 1906, he left India more for rest and 
for recuperating his over-worked constitution than for 
any definite political object, although work of some kind 
was always before his mind's eye. During the former 
visit, he wrote to Mr. B. L. Gupta : — 

Bahoda, 7/// May 1906, 

My dear Bihari, — . • . The reason why I leave on the 
23rd June is that I maybe in London by the loth July, and see 
some people whom I would like to see — Herbert Roberts, Sir 
H. Cotton, O'Donnell, Rees, &c., &c. If I leave on the 7th 
July, I arrive at London about the end of that month, when 
many of the M.P.s have left London, as the Indian Budget de- 
bate will take place early this year. It is impossible for me, 
therefore, to postpone my departure. 

My plan is to spend two or three weeks in England, and then 
a month or six weeks ' in Switzerland, perhaps at St. Moritz, an 
ideal place for enjoyment, for health, and for making tours all 
round.^ Though I have only three months^ leave, I will overstay 
it by six days, leaving Marseilles on the 14th September by the 
Arabia^ and reaching Bombay on the 28th September. I have 
written to secure^ my passage by that steamer, as the rush of 
people to India will begin about that time. The Gaekwar is not 
,in Europe ; he left Liverpool on the 4th May for America,- and 
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1906 AND 1908 

LATER POLITICAL WORK AND REFORM SCPIEME 

Mr. Dutt paid two visits to Europe during the closing 
years ofiiis life — the first in the summer of 1906 for three 
months; the second in 1908; in connection with the 
Decentralisation Commission, who adjourned to Eng- 
land to vrind up their work in that country. 

On the 9th June 1906, he left India more for rest and 
for recuperating his over-worked constitution than for 
any definite political object, although work of some kind 
was always before his mind's eye. During the former 
visit, lie wrote. to Mr. B. L. Gupta : — 

Baroda, yfkMay 1906, 

My dear Bihar I, — . . . The reason why I leeive on tlie 
23rd June is that I maybe in London by the loth July, and see 
some people whom I would like to see — Herbert Roberts, Sir 
H. Cotton, O'Donnell, Rees, &c., If I leave on the 7th 
July, I arrive at London about the end of that month, when 
many of the M.P.s have left London, as the Indian Budget de- 
bate will take place early this year. It is impossible for me, 
therefore, to postpone my departure. 

My plan is to spend two or three weeks in England, and then 
a month or six weeks in Switzerland, perhaps at St. Moritz, an 
ideal place for enjoyment, for health, and for making tours all 
round. Though 1 have only three months’ leave, I will overstay 
it by six days, leaving Marseilles on the 14th September by the 
Arabia^ and reaching Bombay on the 2Bth September. I have 
written to secure my passage by that steamer, as the rush of 
people to India will begin about that time. The Gaekwar is not 
in Europe ; he left Liverpool on the 4th May for America, and 
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will probably come roimd by Japan, I am glad of that, because 
if he was in Switzerland my holiday would be spoilt— I would not 
be my own master, — Ever affectionately yours, Romesh. 

Blit complete rest and cessation from work were not 
his. TJie great question of the partition of Bengal was 
agitating the Indian political world at the time, and as 
soon as he reached England, this veteran champion of 
India was on the warpalli again. During this season, his 
able coadjutor was Mr. Gokhale— as in former years he 
iiad worked wdth Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjea. His method of work and agitation ^ re- 
mained'lhe same as before — quiet and unostentatious 
work, more persuasion and argument than public oratory 
and cicclaraation. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W., 

28^/1 June 1906. 

Mv DEAR Bjhari, — J ust a line to inform you that I have 
arrived safely, and am stopping at this club —where Gokhale is 
also stopping. I have seen Hume and Cotton and Herbert 
Roberts, and will do what I can for our common cause during 
niy fjhort stay in London. I expect to see John Morley soon. 

. n . — Yours affectionately ever, Romesu. 

To Iiis granddaughter : — 

54 Parliament Street, London, s.W., 

25/// July 1906. 

Mv DEAR Susajua, — ... I huve not had much re.st so tar. 

1 reached London on the 25 th June — ^just a month ago— 
and this month I have given to hard work and politics. 1 
have seiiu all who could help us in our Indian manors— 
not only Hume and Sir Plenry Cotton and ODonnell and 
Gokhale,^ who have been doing their utmost— but also the 
Indian Secretary,^ John Morley; the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, Afr. Itllis ; the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Arthur 
Godity: Lord Ripon, Lord Courtney, Sir C. Dilke, and many 
Members ot Parliament. If my countrymen had sent me to 
England just after the Congress— or even three months ago™-! 
think I could have modified the Partition— not by questions in 
tne House oi Cornrnons, which often irritate and produce no 
results, ha /fj quietly mid persuasively amoner men in 

.'A' r. ■■ ■ V iV A:-;: , 'A'V L:,<. : 
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. the shc^rt time I have been workif’ig^ f have created an 

i?Hpres'sioii» The Partition will not be undone i mmedlatelyj be- 
cause Morley lias said it is a Heltled thing,’' but I don't despair ' 
of its lining rnotlifiud later on. 1 had the map of India before 
me, and explained to lMt\ Morley how a Partition can be effexied 
without offending^ tiie peojile. Mind, this is private also. The 
whole subject of rny interview with 'Morley is conlidenihil. In 
ollicr matters, tdokliale and I have not been imsiiccessful ; and 
for the iiisl time, after more than ten dte^ary years, some conces- 
sions in the way of extended representation in the Legislative 
LMuncils has been announced* I'his is a good beginning. The 
present Paiiiaiiient is quite different from any that preceded it ; 
there is a large number of earnest lMead.)ers who are oil for India, 
and the Labour Party feel for India. IMeti like O'Grady, Keir 
Bardie, Kobertson, Dr. Kutherford, Hart Davies, Schwann, and 
others are a much greater power than even our Anglo-Indian, 
friends, Cotton, 01>onndL The credit is due to Gokhale 
of having drilled these earnest Members in Indian affairs these 
three months, and I have also done my best during the month 1 
been here. On the day before the Indian Budget debate, 
Gcsld'Kile and I were invited to a tea parly in the House of Com- 
mons, and addressed some fifty ur more Members of Parliament 
,wlui had cume to listen to us: and Gokhale has even been in-’ 
vited to the Parliamentary meeting of all nations .to be held this 
week. ' All things are ready, and we must work earnestly. I will 
rviirci from Barotla next year, pass a mouth or so in Calcutta, 
and ihtm come anclHettle down in England, and work with much 
greater liope of success than 1 have done within the last nine- 
- years under d I’ory Govemmeut and Lord G. Hamilton ! I fee! 
like a war-horse at llu.’ sound of the bugle 1 

But a, wardiorse, loo, must slce}> sometimes, I think, and 1 
want some rest. Parliament rises soon, and so to-rnorrow I leave 
London tor conipleto rest for a inonili in Malvern and Buxton: 
and uiher quiet platx's in England. 

Pr?or W. C. Bonnerjea died last Saturday, and Dadabhai is a 
wreck. Gokhale returns to India soon, and so I feel more than 
over eager to oonie and work in England, with annual visits to 
India. That will suit my iicallh and suit nay purposes.~-*Be]ieve 
me, ever yours affectionately, RoMES-kt. 

AJAlvekn, 1906, 

aMv dear Bin aid, — Your welcome letter of the 12 th July 
readied me out here this morning, for 1 have left London fora 
mmxli Q^icomiiij air, mineral baths, and complete rest. Malvern . 
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in the west of England is a dclightfal hilly place, and next week 
I am going to Buxton in Derbyshire, which is the most bracing 
place in all England. It isdooo feet higher than London, has 
mineral bnths, and has splendid Derbyshire moors all round ; and 
it quite braced me up on two previous occasions when I went 
there. J am already feeling healthier and stronger than. when I 
left India; and two or three weeks of Buxton will completely 
ri^store me to my usual strength. 

I'hc telegraphic wire keeps you informed of all the news here; 
Morluy^s ?m)s/ sympaihefk speech and some real concessions to 
India, and W. C. Bonnerjea’s death and cremation, wliich^ I. 
attended. Morley continues to be a true Liberal, even ^in the 
India Cilice, and is struggling to go as far as he can possibly go 
without having an open split in his Council and his^ party. I 
really believe we are going to have a good time for India after 
over iwent}cyears of reactiomir} measures, and I do not despair of 
the Partition question being reconsidered.— Yours affectionately 
ever, Romesh. 

Buxton, DcEBvsHiRE, Zfk Ai^giist 1906. 

Mv DEAR EiH.dRi, — . . . I am much better and stronger for 
being out of London, but that pain in the heart still comes when 
I fatigue myself or walk up-bill, &c,, &c. Of course I avoid all 
that as much as possible, and my London physician, Sir William 
Broadbent, assured me that it will go off entirely when I am 
quite restored to my usual strength after prolonged rest , J have 
therefore come to Buxton, which is the most bracing place in 
ivagland, and mean to have complete rest here for a month, 
l/nfortunately I have to go up to London to-day, just for a day, 
to see the Gaekwar, who has returned from America. Then I 
return to Buxton, and have a quiet time of it here. 

I think I have already told you I had not a quiet time in 
Loudoiplast month. I worked like a horse to have the Partition, 
upset, making earnest personal appeals to Lord. 'Ripon, Mr, 
Morley, Mr. Ellis, Sir Charles . Di ike, and a host of other in- 
duential men. My appeals were . successful at last. I have 
achieved what at one-time seemed hnpossibk^ and was declared 
impossible by Cotton, Gokhale, Wedderbiirn, and others. Morley 
had declared the Parlition a settled fact not to be n^versed, 
but I moved him from his declared opinion. ... 

Yes, there is a rumour of an Indian being appointed Member 
.of ihe . Secretary of Statens Council, and my name too has been 
niontioned as the fittest man. But neither Morley nor any other 
official has given me the slightest hint yet that I may.be chosen. 
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they !ia?e not made up their minds — at any rate I do not 
build the slightest hopes till I have more deiinitc grounds than 
mere niinour, I know the ten embers of the India Council 
will bitterly oppose the appointment of an Indian, and Bpe.cially 
the appointrucnt of a Congress walla and a critic of the Govern- 
ment like myself, kforley himself is most kind, most sympathetic ; 
he gave me over an hour’s audience, and the whole .time spoke 
to mo confidentially like an intimate friend, and expressed his 
desire to do all he can fm* I ndia. But of the appointment of an 
Indian to his Council he gave no hint. — Yours ever affectionately, 

13/// iq 66. 

iM'y OEARESL IvAMALAj—iMy slay in Buxton has quite braced 
me up, though it was interrupted by binsiness no'w and then. I 
IkhI to go to I.ond^.)n to meet the J^Jaharaja on his return from 
America; 1 had to go to Li\erpooI to meet Mr. Gokhale and 
IV. C. Bonnerjeaks daughter ; and yesterday and the day before 
1 was in London again to see Mr. Jolin Morley. llie.se inter- 
ruptions could not be avoided at a time so critical fur our 
country's progress : and I may fairly claim that I ha,ve not 
neglected work, even when I have stayed away from London for 
re.st and cure. My letters to the Tunes and the Daily - 

which appeared last w'cek and this w’-eek, will probably be copied 
ill Indian papers. 

I am grieved to learn that; one of 0111- great ’workers, A/ M. 
Bose, is dead. In this country, W. C, Bomrerjea. and Budruddhi. 
Lyahji died within the last two months. Those who have led 
the political ivt.uk during the past generation are fast passing 
away; younger men nnist now tike their phire, and I hope they 
will do it worthily. — Your ever loving father, Ro^iiESH, 

hlr, W. C. .'Monnerjea died in July 1906, and was 
creuifited -at Gokler's Green. Mr. Naoroji delivered a 
funeral address, and Mi% Dutt also spoke and eulogised 
the great moderation and steriiog patriotism of his 
, departed friend. 

Two other nolablc Indian careers closed in quick 
succe.ssioii the samie year, and India Jiad to mourn the 
death of Justice ikulniddin Tyal)ji and Mr. A. M. Bose. 
A meeting was held by tlie London Indian wSocieiy under 
the presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji, to express sorrow at 
the death of Justice Badruddin, Tyaibji and Mr. Ananda 
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Mohan Bose. Mr. Dutt paid a high tribute to the un- 
selfish and unsectarian patriotism of the late Justice of 
ihc Bombay High Court, and said, ''Mr. Tyabji knew 
that in all large questions the interests of Indians, 
whether Musalmans, Hindus, Parsis, or any other class, 
were one and the same, and he never forgot the old 
maxim 'United we stand; divided we In con- 

cluding his speech about the many sterling good qualities 
of Mr. Bose, he observed : The men of the earlier 
generation who had worked for India during the last 
twenty-five years were passing away, and the time was 
approaching when the work will fall on the shoulders of 
the younger members. He hoped the example of such 
men as Badruddin Tyabji and Mr. Bose would inspire 
them to be always faithful and true to their country, and 
to work with wisdom and luoderalion.” 

He returned to India on the 17th November 1906. : 


ITis last visit to England was in 1908, in connection 
with the Decentralisation Commission, who were winding 
up their work and framing their Report But the theme 
which engrossed Mr. Dutt and evoked his most strenuous 
efforts were the reforms which Lord Moriey was intro- 
ducing in the field of the Indian Administratioxi. 

It was a fortunate circumstance [says Mr. Natesan] that Mr. 
Romesh Dutt was in London all through the summer and autumn 
of 1908 ; and his labours on the Commission did not prevent 
him from taking an active interest in the scheme of Reforms 
which Lord Moriey svsls preparing for India. Lord Moriey him- 
self was ever ready to see and consult all vf ell-informed men, Eng- 
lishmen or Indians, who could speak from personal experience 
Oil Indian questions and Indian administration. Mr. Dutt also 
interviewed some Members of the House of Lords, including 
Lord Courtney and Lord Mac Donnell, whom he had known for 
many years. He discussed reform proposals with Members of 
the India Council; and he was in close touch with .several 
Members of the House of Commons who took an active interest 
in Indian afiairs. All through the summer and autumn of 1908 
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he exerted himself personally, and through friends, to secure 
some real reforms for India— to secure some share for Indians in 
the control and direction of Indian administration. 

In all this work Eornesh Diitt laboured hand in hand 
with IVl'r. Hokhale, who was doing yeoman’s service in the same 
great cause. No two men were belter suited to 'work together in 
such a cause than Mr. Romesh Dutt and Mr. Gokhale. '.both 
moderate in their views, practical in their aims and methods, 
aecuniic: and well-informed in. facts, tenacious and persevering in 
their endeavours, they were in complete agreement -in their 
o|)itiions, and were often strangely similar in tlieir , style of 
exprcSvHion. Ilotli of them had been Presidents of the Indian 
National Congress, and i)oth were listened to with attention as 
to the reasonable demands of their countrymen. Mr. Romesh 
Dait had now counted sixty years, Mr. Gokhale was adittle over 
forty : but the elder and the youngiT man waorked as fast friends 
in t9oB, as lltey have ever clone in life, in the cause = of their 
cnmniun .Motherland. 

Even before proceeding to England in 1908, Mr. Dutt 
in a series of letters placed his views about the burning 
questions of the day before Lord Mork^y.^ About tikv 
iihmediate causes of the outbursts of anarchism and law- 
lessness in different parts of India Mr. Dutt held strong 
views, and in these lettervS, as also in the letters he wrote 
to tire Thnes and other newspapers, he expressed them 
pJainly* But the letters be wrote to Lord Morlay about 
thi.s time are not so important for his views on the 
question of ^MUsconteiiL' as for the statesmanlike appeal 
he made for the granting of political privileges to his 
coiintrynicn. Some extracts from these letters are given 

' 15//' May 1907. 

; ’ in Iiulia, have read wiih great interest the telegraphic 
summary of the important .sialeraont you made in the House of 
f’omuions, two or three days ago, about the present' crisivS in 
India. . Yon have done but simple justice to Indian loaders by 
saying that no persons ai’c so interested in the prevention of dis- 
order as the Indian party. Wc hiwe pressed for peaceful reforms 
daring the lifetime of a t^eueiTdibn, and we know, better than 
any one else, that' the spread of divSorder now means the 
postponement of reforms for another generation. 
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Referring to the troubles !X3 the Punjab 

May loqy* 

All 3 .)roteHts of the people against' these measures Avpe dis- 
regarded, and when at last the public feeling culminated in some 
putty riots—which would perhaps have led to reforms in a 
Kiiropenn country— the Government of the Punjab suggested 
sudden and extraordinary measures against leodiiig men, and 
were d^Ternuned not to yield to agitation. It is ever thus in 
India. Pfiiceful protests against public measures are seldom 
listened to. so long as lliey are peaceful When they lead to 
violence, they arc disregarded because the Government will not 
yield in the face of violence ; in either case we are not heard. I 
see no remedy to this state of things until the people are strongly 
represented both in the legislation and in the administration of 
each Frcnfoiee, so that their views and opinions may be allowed 
a jjroper degree of inlluence in the administration of their 
own concerns. 1 cannot express this belter than in your own 

fiaf gitaranfce for puike fubik dealings is ihc par- 
tkipafion in fhdr ow?t goik^rnmmt of the people most likely to 
sn(fer from in fast ke, 

•jt/i Jane 1907 . 

It is a matter of sincere gratification to me, and to thousands' 
of moderate men in India, that his Excellency the Viceroy has 
liokilj vetoed the Colonisation Act, and tha.t the Liberal Govern- 
ment has promised inquiry into the grievances of all cultivators 
in Rawalpindi District If these are the real causes of dissatis- 
faction and alarm among large classes of the population, the 
Tigour of the measures adopted by Government against the leaders 
of these dissatisfied men will perhaps be relaxed. I have never 
justified or palliated seditious speeches and doings,, but perhaps 
the general feeling of the people will be taken into consideration 
in dealing with them. And it is a lamentable fact that but for 
the recent unfortunate disturbances in the Ihinjab, the blunders 
of the Governmeiit would never have been noticed or rectiiied. 
■'Fhe history of Ireland will bring many parallel instances to your 
mind. 

Peaceful protests of the people of India have seldom induced 
the rulers, to rectify mistaken legislation —the people are simply 
ignored and disregarded When a most imwdse amendment to 
the Bombay Land Act was brought before the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, men like Sir Pheimsbab JWehta and the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale protested in the most earnest manner against it, 
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and left the Council Hall as a niark of their grief at the action of 
the Government. The protest was un]ieecled> and the unfortunate 
amendment was passed into law. . . . 

Why is it that the wishes and views and opinions of the people 
of Indiuj those who are most moderate and most loyal to tiie 
British rulCj have no inliiiencc on Indian administration? Hov/ 
will aclministmtion he successful, or give satisfaction to the people^ 
if they are entirely ignored? 

i 2 fk T9D7. 

I cannot help writing one more letter to you, if only to express 
the gratitude of all moderate men in India for the solid and 
valuable concessions \vhich you have boldly announced, in the 
face of local disturbances in India. We ha^-e fought for these 
very concessions for years past in vain ; we hoped for such con- 
cessions when a strong Liberal Government came to power ; and 
wc know how to bo grateful when they are at last conceded to us. 
^Ve have, as yet, only a telegraphic summary of what is promised 
to iiB ; but wc trust these promised concessions mean a real em 
kirgemcnt of popular influence both over legislation and over 
executive administration, a real increase in the powers of the 
Council to iiiGuenco the Government of the country. Such 
nmasures will strengthen the moderate and loyal party in India ; 
they will break the backbone of that movement which ■ is known 
as the “ extremist movement. . , 

I have never, myself, understood this last movement. I am 
not aware that the extremists have any definite aims and aspira- 
tions w^hich they themselves can, or do, believe in. I do not 
know of any men of real influence, resource, or substantial stake 
in the country who have ever joined the so-called extremist 
leaders. At the Congress of last December, all the ressponsible 
Congress leaders, who have worked honestly and arduously for 
years past, turned their backs on the extremists, and indeed gave 
them a signal chastisement. And, even during recent months 
and weeks, all the great leaders of the people have declined to 
join the mad iittcuances of the extremists. The movement lias 
no foundation in the hearts of the educated people, ft wais born 
of that feeling of bitterness andde.spair, that unreasoning hostility 
against the British, which seven years of retrograde and uusyrn- ‘ 
pathetic and ungenerous administration gcnerat<;al in lire country, 
it. was ft‘<l by those prominent notices which Anglo-Indian papers, 
and even 'Fory papers in J^ngland, gave to tlic extremi-st leaders, 
in order to create a division. And the movement, .will die a 
natural death with the return of a sympathetic administration, and 
substantial concessions to a loyal nation. . ■ 
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¥or the rest, I often think that the Government^ make' a 
mistake by taking sensational action against sedition in India, 
Sensational measures and vindictive sentences often make heroes 
of those who are general!)^ poor, unknown creatures with no 
ence over the, people. Their writings loom large in selections 
specially made by Government for the information of officials, 
but are hardly read in the country. ' I would leave their miserable 
vapoiirings alone except when they exceeded ail limits. In such 
cases I would prosecute and punish the writers — as I would pro- 
secute men for larceny or theft — under the .ordinary la'w, without 
having recourse to any sensational measures. 

. Bentham told us long ago that monstrously severe senteftices do 
hot check crimes, but the steady operation of the law wuth rational 
and light sentences does. The occasional conviction of idiotic 
or seditious writers with light and rational sentences would show 
the contempt of the British Government for such writers, and 
would bring them to the contempt of the people. The people 
will despise a wretched, hungry, seditious writer who gets two 
weeks with jiard laboui’, and a fine of Rs-50. But the people 
will make a hero of him when the Government indites a Resolu- 
tion, and the Court gives him two years’ imprisonment. Pardon 
my writing all this, but I think if I had to deal with seditious 
writers, I could soon teach the people to have for them the same 
contempt that I myself feel for them. 

Other and graver matters engage the present attention of the 
people of India. The deportation of a respectable leader like' 
lajpat Kaij whose life was exemplary, and whose crimes are un- 
known, hlis lhe)ii with sorrow* And the partition of Bengal still 
rankles in the minds of a loyal people who did not deserve to be 
so dealt with. I sincerely trust these matters will receive the 
attention of a just Government when the present feeling of unrest 
has subsided. 

This is the last letter I will write to you from Baroda. My 
three years* work here will be soon over, and I retire from His 
Highness the Gaekwar's service next month. 

On his appointment by Lord Morley as a member of 
the Decentralisation Commission, Mr. Dutt wrote .to him 
as folio WvS 

js/ Ociober 1907 . ■ ' 

I have not troubled you wdth any letter since I was in Baroda, 
and I write this only to thank you for your great kindness in 
appointing me a member of the Decentralisation Commission. I 
sincerely trust the Commission will be able to place oh , record 

■ ’ . ‘ ' T- •••■ • 2 G.' . ' ' 
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some useful recommendatious calculated to bring the Govern- 
luent more in touch with the people. There never was a time 
within the last fifty years when this, was more needed than at 
present, and perhaps you will permit me therefore to place before 
you a few observations, for what they may be' worth, on the 
present situation. 

It seeuis to me a, great pity that the Government of India did 
not take some of the leaders of the people into their coniidence 
in framing those great proposals of reform which have recently 
been published. No one can know better what is good for the 
people than their own moderate leaders, and nothing is gained 
by excluding them from all share in framing great measures 
honestly meant for the good of the people. The way in which 
the proposals have been framed has been a disappointment to 
the ])eople at large *, the moderate leaders, who had great expecta- 
tions from the Liberal (}overiimenl, are humiliated, as they cmi 
show no tangible results of their endeavours to their countrymtm ; 
while the extremists, who openly profess tbei'r want of faith in 
British administration, are triumphant. 

'Ibe scheme of the Council of Notables will not bring tiie 
Government in closer touch with the pjeople unless it is greatly 
modiiied. '.fhe Ruling Princes of India can hardly take their 
places as Councillors side by side with British subjects without 
some feeling of humiliation, and can hardly advise on questioiis 
of British Indian administration with which they are not familiar, 
'fhe Indian Government, moreover, does not bind itself to con- 
sult the Council of Notables openly, or to consult the members 
altogether, or to accept their advice when it is tendered. It is 
therefore openly hinted that the Council of Notable.^ is formed, 
not to obtain the opinions of the people and their leaders freely, 
but to obtain the support of titled individuals in matters in which 
Government has already dr'cided on its own policy. 

In the same manner the scheme for the expansion of the 
Viceroy^s Legislative Council, which has been published, is cal- 
culated to minimise rather than increase the influence of educated 
public oi^inion on administration ; while on the other hand it 
proposers to introduce disiinedons based on race and religion. 
All India desire.s an adequate representation of the Maihammadans 
on all Councils ; but this can be secured by the exercise of the . 
power whiCi the Governnicnt possesses to appoint noU'-oflicial 
members from any community which is not adequately repro” 
seated .among elected members. But to give the Muhammadans 
of India a special electorate or a special rate because they are 
Muhammadans is a policy which will spread discontent among 
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Hindus, Parsis, Jains, and Christians, and will be a source of 
■■Tp0litical;danger in the^ futurcr. ■ . 

' : Nb sHienie for the expansion of the 

Provincial legislative Councils, and I do hope that some of the 
realjeaders of the people will be consulted before such schemes 
arc formed. No section of the Indian community has worked 
more honestly and more earnestly during the last twenty years 
and more, to improve Ilritish administration and to make it 
stronger iiiid more popular, than the moderate leaders of the 
peopk. To withhold their reasonable demands, to minimise 
their legitimate influence, and to virtually set them aside will 
not strengthen the tided classes, which the Indian Government 
seems to desire, but will he playing into the hands of those 
darker spirits who have no faith in British rule, and are already 
•posing as martyrs and heroes after the recent unfortunate State 
prosecutions, 'i o compare small things with great, if the Indian 
Girondists fall, a wave of disloyalty and crime will spread over 
India, and the Government will have before it an endless prospect 
of iTuitless coercion and profitless prosecutions. 

Pardon my troubling you with these views, I believe the 
Government is honestly endeavouring to associate the people of 
India iri the administration of the country, and I believe that 
ihh policy, if wisely carried out, will do lasting good to the 
people and their rulers. 

This brought a notable reply from Lord Morlcy : — 

India OrTiCE, Whitehall, S. W. , 1357/^ October 1907. 

My- dkar Sir, — I thank you for your letter, and am very glad 
that you were pleased to be in the Royal Commission. I iiope 
that you will take an active part, but of course if it should un- 
happily, take a turn— I mean your part in it — of mere partisanship, 
it will no doubt prove, wholly ineffective. You will not lake it 
amiss that I should say so much as this. If there is to be any 
effective advance at all, it can only be secured by reasonable 
co-operation. Irrational demands for the moon,” as I have put 
it, can only end in futility and confusion, and we may as well 
lace that certainty from the first. 

There is nothing of unreason, if I may say so, in your tone 
about the ‘'proposals.” Why don’t you and your friends put 
your criticisms upon them in short, definite, and formulated 
shape ? Then we should know with some sort of precision what 
ground we were standing or walking upon. 

It will be a grievous pity, my dear Sir, if you allow your strong 
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faculties to waste tljeiiiselves in narrow eHorts instead of using 
them to further a real stage in sensible progress. — Yours very 
truly, ' " ’ John Morimw 

Mr, Dutt wrote in reply: — 

, ’ A^ovemPer 1907 . 

I thank 3:^011 sincerely for the kind advice you have given- me 
in your letter of the 25 th October, and I will bear it in mind, ' I 
have often been inisjudged. as people who advocate reforms 
always will be ; but the reforms I have urged have always been 
moderate and practicable, and, to quote your words, I never have 
asked or the moon.” In all my oflicial career of twenty-six, 
years I worked in harmony with rny colleagues and superiors, 
and I have pursued the same conciliatory policy during the last 
ten years, 'de. since rny retirement from service. Nevertheless, 
people who are opposed to all reforms have branded me as an 
impatient idealist/' while ardent reformers have branded me as 
lukewarm and half-hearted. A reformer who is moderate between 
two f res. He bias no friends, irs I htwc learn f fa my east. 

The situation in India still remains critical, and every coercive 
measure is adding to the inliuence of the extremists, "i en years 
ago the deportation' of the Natu brothers, the secret search for a 
conspiracy against the British rule ^yhioh did not exist, and the 
savage sentences passed by Courts in many cases under panic, 
first gave birth to the extremist party in the Mahratta country 
from Poona to Nagpur. Later on, the unwise partition of 
Bengali and the equally umvivse measures whicli were adopted 
to distinguish between class add class, creed and creed, gave rise 
to lamentable disturbances, and strengthened the extremist party- 
in Bengal Kecent events, which I need hardly mention, arc 
strengthening the same party in the Punjab. The large majority 
of the educated people arc still moderate, and are striving to stern 
the' new spirit; but their hands are weakened, as they can as j’et 
slrow no real advance towards self-government, which is tha aim 
of all moderate rcfoniiers, I myself have spoken much during a 
recent tour in Southern India, and a cutting which I enclose from 
■ the leading Anglo-Indian paper of Madras will show that my efforts 
have been appreciated by Englishmen in India, dkit my younger 
countrymen listen to us with doubt and distrust; they ask us- 
what has been gained by our constitutional agitation” during 
these ten or fifteen yeans. ' . ^ 

/ You have very kindly suggested that I and niy friends should 
define clearly and concisely what we want ' This has been done 
by the Moderates before, and will no doubt bb done again, and 
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the Government;' of India knows that all that we ask for is a 
larger share in the control and direction of our , own affairs. 
District ConferenceB .are being held in dhlerent parts of India 
urging this deinarah I have before nui advance copies of a 
Presidential Speech which will be delivered by an able and 
moderate thinker at one of the most important District Con- 
ferences ill Bengal early in December. 1 take the liberty of 
enclosing a Gop>g as the speech gives within the brief space, of 
ten pages the substance of what the Moderates all over India are 
urging, for political advancement of the people under the rule of 
England. X honestly believe that a real measure of selCgovenv 
menh such as is at present possible in India, would be an act of 
■true statesmanship, and would allay much of the present unrest 

Mr. Morley^s reply was as follows 

2..\th Noveinber 

Dear Mm. Dutt,— I thank you for your obliging and interest- 
ing letter. Your view as to Extremists and Reactionaries joining 
hands in antagonism to reforms is perfectly just, I hope I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you on an early day.>-t-*Yoiirs sincerely, 

■ Morley of B. 

do the question of election by separate electorates, 
his; views were quite definite : — ' ■ ^ : 

^nd December 1967. 

The Provincial Governments of India are now preparing 
schemes for the expansion of the Provincial Councils, and the 
schemes are based on distinctions of classes, and castes and 
creeds. . > , 

Government might take powder to nominate and appoint six 
members, from classes and castes not adequately represented by 
election. The total of non-ofiicial Members will thus .be about 
,tw^enty. ' - \ 

England has ruled India for a century and a half 011 the 
just and correct principle of equality and fairness towards all 
■ Castes and creeds. The . new proposal of creating electorates 
according to castes and creeds is attended with clanger. It will 
create jealousies and hatreds, accentuate differences in daily 
life, foment riots and disturbances, and be a source of political 
danger to the Empire. .European Governments do not now form 
separate electorates for Protestants and .Roman Catholics, they 
wisely ignore reUgion.$ distinctions in political and administrative 
matters. : The sao: 3 ic wise impartiality can be pursued in the East, 
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and the tights of the less advanced classes can be secured in 
the way indicated above. 

Apart from what has been stated above, there are some gra\'e 
objections to elections by castes and creeds which I indicate 
belo'w, \^ery brieily. 

It is the British Government and British Schools and Colleges 
which have taught us to. disregard caste distinctions iu public 
affairs and in civic life. Is it for the Brifish Government now to 
undo its past work, and to accentuate and embitter our caste dif- 
ferences by making them the basis of political distinctions? . . . 

India is content with election by territorial divisions. The 
defects of that system can be rectified by vesting Government 
with larger powers of nomination. It would be unwise to 
abandon that system, and to throw the apple of discord among 
the numerous castes and creeds of India by making religions 
differences the basis of political distinctions. Such a policy 
would be a bad training for civic life, and would also be a 
fruitful source of troubles and discord in the future* 

We may close this remarkable correspondence with 
the following stinung appeals he made to Lord Morley 

CALCU'rTA, 2,Qth January 190S. 

May I at the commencement of a new year sincerely wish 
you comi-iarative rest and peace after your arduous work and 
continuous anxiety during the last two years ? I cordially hope 
that your labours will end in success in securing peace, and good 
government for India. ' 

For one thing, the Partition has strengthened the hands of 
the extremists all over India, and is a god-send to them. The 
despair of influencing administration by persuasion and reason 
drove thousands of men to the camp of unreason, until a few 
feather-brained talkers grew to be a formidable party. Thanks 
to the strong sense of our elder leaders, the great majority of my 
coiurtrymen stoutly resisted the movement from the beginning, 
and at last tore themselves asunder from the irreconcilables at 
the Surat Congress. ■ 

.Disorder must necessarily be repressed with rigour, but the 
only true remedy for the present unrest, and the only method 
of making* the administration popular and strong in the future, 
is to vsecure the co-operation and concurrence of the people, to 
make tliem feel that they are sharers in the administration of 
their own affairs. Intelligent leaders of the people are consulted 
in all legislative measures, as there are elected Indian Members 
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in the Legislative Councils. But large clianges in the policy of 
the administration are effected by executive orders, and in such 
matters the people are kept aloof. Important details in the 
Land Revenue and Irrigation departments, and in matters con* 
cerning the Police, Public Works, IMucation, Medicine, and 
Forests, are settled by the Executive Councils of India, Madras, 
and Bombay, and by the Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Com- 
missioners in other Provinces where there are no Executive 
Councils. We may run our eye over all this vast executive 
machinery in this great Empire, and we shall not find a single 
Indian anywhere wdio is trusted to take a share in shaping the 
policy of administration. How much is lost by an alien govern- 
ment both in popularity and in the adaptability of its measures 
through this needless exclusiveness is known only to those who 
are of the people, and who feel the pulse of the people. 

Why should not the British rule be a popular rule in this 
loyal country, British officers consenting to share with the leaders 
of the people the task of settling the policy and the details of 
administration ? Why should not Indian leaders proudly stand 
by tiie side of devoted British administrators, and work for the 
great Empire which they may then both call their own ? Such 
. questions receive no response from officials generally, the history 
of the world seldom records instances of men in power consenting 
tt> share it with those over whom they rule. But it is a IMe\v 
Yearis hope to me, as it has been my lifelong aspiration, Either 
such co-operation, or a widening gulf with increasing discontent 
and disorder, is before us, there is no other alternative. 

Then again : — ■ 

Q 27 id Fel>r miry igoQ. 

We have now finished our work in all the Provinces of India 
except Bombay and the Punjab, and in two months more we 
shall be leaving for England. Within our limited time, and 
wnthin the limited scope of our inquiries, we have done our best 
to obtain valuable opinion, ofiicial and non-official, in all the 
Provinces, and the whole evidence, when printed, will, I hope, 
form a record of some value. 

I -myself have taken this opportunity to mix freely with my 
educated countrymen in all the Provinces, and to inq^ress them 
with my hopeful view of our progress and prospects. 1 have 
talked to them familiarly in tlieir own houses, argued with them 
in their social gatherings, and replied to their many addresses, 
with the object of rallying them in the cause of Order and 
Progress. One speech which I made at Lucknow has been 
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noticed in many of the Indian papers, and I take the liberty of 
enclosing a cutting, 'containing a telegraphic summary of it.- 

Everywhere I have been listened to with attentionj and even 
with a desire to accept my assurances, I wish I could add that I 
‘ produced any genuine conviction. ... 

I have always thou ghf a hold step woiM aho he a. wise step at 
the pnseat and that it is possible to rmsh discontent and 

dlsafffctian underfoot by one or hao acts of 'mat mid tangibie 
micession. The present time is most appropriate. For two years, 
ever since the Partition of Bengal, the country has undergone 
local disorders, alarms, coercive measures and prosecutions. It 
is time now that a pacilic remedy was tried. . The nation^s of 
India recall the fact that this is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
late Queen’s gracious Proclamation : may not some real acts of 
grace in this year once more obliterate bitter memories? 

In the Spring of 1908 he proceeded to England In 
London he had a busy time : — . 

54 P A K LI AM ENT ^STREET, 1 ^ON D( iN , JS. V/. , 

26^7 Jnne 

MYDnARESxKAMALA, , . . Oiir Commission’s work has begun, 
and will probably be over by October next. In the meantime 
l am often seeing Lord Morley and the members .of .Parliament 
and the India Council about afihirs in India, and have great 
hopes of some real and substantial reforms before long. And 
■ engagements are coming so thick and fast, as to be quite bewilder-' 
ing. , Attended a party at Sir Charles Schwann’s, spoke at a 
temperance meeting at Sir Herbert Roberts’s, spoke at a. Recep- 
tion in honour of Mr. Gbkhale and myself, spoke at a dinner 
of the Royal Society of literature, spoke ia.st night at a dinner 
given by Mr. Keir Hardie, and am going to attend an evening party 
given to-night by the Prime Minister to celebrate the King’s 
birthday. It is g*etting warm now, and I hope this rush of 
engagements will not continue. ... 

xoih July 1908^ 

. Mv PEAR Bihari,. . . . On Monday the 30th June I went 
to, the House of Lords to hear the debate on India. Never 
was Lord Curzon so discomfited in his life, Lord Morley in his 
slow, inimitable, welhcbosen apd pointed words simply pounded 
Cun^on to dust ! . . , The fatal effects of that measure are now 
so universally obvious that, every one disclaims responsibility, 
and Curzon tried to. falsify history to save his reputation 1 I 
never enjoyed a parliamentary debate as on .this occasion, • . . 

' Yours affectionately ever, " . . • RosiESir. 
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' ■' ■' ' • jih Ocloifer igoB,, ■ 

mV mar . . 1 am still at 'Twickenham, and 

am loth to' go to London and its tiresome engagements and dis- 
tractions, unless I am compelled to do so Tor the Commission’s 
work. Our .work is progressing, and will probably come to an 
end next nioolh. Many of our recommendations will be in the 
direction of real and ' popular relbrras, and will help : Lord-M 
in bringing forward his scheme of reforms. 

In the meantime Lord Morieyhas received the India Govern- 
mends proposals, and has already appointed a Committee of his 
Council to consider them, and put them into shape, and he has 
invited Lord MacDonnell to preside over that Committee. Lord 
MacDonnell is as keen in the direction of real substantial reforms 
■as-M himself, so that there is every hope the administration 
of India will be greatly improved and popularised from the next 
year* / ' ' ' ' 

.This morning I went to see Lord MacDonnell by appoint« 
ment* He remembers how he and I fought side by side for the' 
Bengal Tenancy Bill over twenty years ago, and he received me 
kindly, and spoke to me candidly. I dare not write on paper all 
that he said, but I believe, from the top to the bottom, from the 
constitution of Provincial Governments to the constitution of 
Village bodies and communities, the administration of India will 
be changed for the good, and the people will have a real share 
in. managing their own concerns. 

.. It is a wonderfully clever step that Morley has taken in asking 
MacDonnell to put the proposals to shape. If Morley himself 
had done it, Angk> Indians would have protested against a pliilo- 
sopher and Radical -of no Indian experience .trying dangerous 
experiments in India ! But they cannot say the same of Mac- 
Donnell, who has been the most successful administrator in India 
and in Ireland within the last half-century. And with Mac- 
DonnelFs support, Morley will push through his schemes, in 
spite of Anglo-Indian opposition. Morieyhas immense prestige 
in this country ; both parties have faith in him. 

T2//2 190S. 

My DiUR BiHARr,-— . , . The statement in the Englislwian 
about my having seen Lord Mor ley’s proposals of reform is 
absolutely unfounded. The proposals were not yet decided 
upon when the Englishman wrote, and have not been decided 
upon yet And I ,do not think Lord Morley will show them to 
any one outside tim India Office until he- announces them in Par- 
liament. Lord MacDonnell was asked to preside over the India 
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Office Committee, ^nd wbat I gathered from Lord MacDonnell 
I meniioued to yoo {as far as I diired to do in a letter) in a pre- 
vious communication. I believe there will be a large expansion 
of real self-government in all institutions, from Provincial Councils 
to Village Panchapts. ^ ^ . 

A summary of our Commission's proposals will be in Lord 
Moriey’s hands within this month — Le. before he announces his 
proposals in Parliament. Our completed report will be ready by 
the end of December. I will leave for India as soon as the 
Commission's work is over,— Ever your affectionate friend, 

Romesh. 

17//;. Deccmher 1908, 

Mv DEAR Bihari, — This afternoon I was in the House of 
J^ords, where I had the pleasure of listening to Lord Morley's 
splendid speech on his new Reforms. You will have seen them 
all, long before this letter reaches you, so I will not repeat them. 
But 1 specially valued his promise of appointing an Indian Member 
in the Viceroy's Executive Council, of expanding the Provincial 
Legislative Councils so as to enable them to settle the Budgets 
and to discuss administrative questions, and lastly his promise of 
creating F.xecutive Councils in four Provinces which are under 
one-man rule now. All this will give Indians larger power and 
influence over executive administration. Other matters which he 
did not mention in his speech, such as giving greater control over 
District Boards, &c,, to Indians — are in his Despatch, which also 
you will have seen. 

Morley 'was followed by Lansdowne, who made a feeble halt- 
ing speech with all the dislike of an Anglo Tndian to radical re- 
forms. But the best speech of the evening was 3 .ord MacDonnelPs, 
who condemned the Partition of Bengal in strong terms, and called 
it the greatest blunder committed in India since Clive won the 
battle of Piassey l 

It is a pity all this will fall flat in our country because of the 
alarm and indignation caused by the new la^v of summary justice , 
and the deportation of so many Bengali leaders. And yet when 
these coercive acts have been undone or forgotten, the reforms 
announced to-day will have a permanent effect in improving the 
Covernment of India and giving the people a real share in the 
administration of their own concerns. ... 

He was supremely grateful for the Reforms which the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State an- 
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nouncedt and in the January number of tlie Indian Revumr 
of 1909, explciined tlieir nature and far-reaclnng effects. 

’ The Reforms announced by Lord Morley in his Despatch of 
November, and in his speech of December [he. wrote] are solid 
and substantial} and are precisely in tlie direction in rvhich the 
Indian National Congress has demanded Reforms during the last 
twenty years^ and more. In one word, the changes announced are 
calculcited to give the people of India a substantial share in the 
control and direction of their own concerns. The voice of the 
people will find expression through recognised official channels ; 
the wishes and opinions of the people will influence and shape 
the interna] administration of the country. 

Firstly, take the proposed appointment of an Indian ember 
on the Viceroy^s Executive Council He will have a portfolio- 
fax will be the head of an important department of administration, 
whether it bo Home or Revenue, Public Works or Lawc More 
than this, he will have a voice in the deliberation of all great 
questions, coming from all Departments, for discussion in the full 
Council. Whether it be Land Settlements or Famine Relief, 
Primary Education, or the organisation of services, encourage-- 
ment of industries, or the abolition of Cesses, the Indian Member 
of average ability will represent the views of his countrymen, and 
take a share in the discussion. Schemes and changes on such 
subjects have hitherto been initiated without the consultation of 
Indian opinion in the highest quarters whence such schemes 
emanated, 'fhis will no longer be so, and I venture to think 
that on every question of importance, affecting the welfare of the 
vast population of India, Indian %hews pressed by the Indian 
Member will receive full and fair consideration, and will largely 
shape the internal policy of the Empire. 

Secondly, consider the effect of a non-official majority in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. In their everyday work, the 
non-officials will naturally differ in their opinions, and this is fair. 
But great questions will arise like the imposition of a harassing 
tax, the withdraw^ of a landed right, or the partition of a province, 
w^hich will find the whole body of non-officials ranged on one 
side. Lord Moriey has pointed out in his Despatch that \vhen 
this is so, Government must pause, and perhaps abandon new- 
fangled schemes and innovations distasteful to the entire people. 
For the first time, the non-official members of Provincial Councils 
will be invested with an effectual power to oppose schemes brought 
forward by new Lieutenant-Govemors, or over-zealous officials — 
schemes which the people do not want. Legislation like the 
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present: Calcutta I^Junicipalities Act, or the -Bombay I^and Revenue 
Amendment Act wilUierKreforth beimpodsible. 

Thirdly, consider the larger powers ]>roposecl . for Provindal 
Legislative Councils in tlie maiicrof settling the Provincial Budget. 

. The final power of accepting the recormnendations ' of these 
Coujicils is still left in the hands of the Government, but we are 
safe in believing that such recommendations will, as a rule, be 
accepted. The discussion will go on for days under each separate 
head, and on each question the Council will, have the power to 
divide. Instead of an academic discourse, and the flow of manu- 
script eloquence for a few hours during a single day, we shall have 
a business-like examination of the details of the Budgets by mem- 
bers, the majority of whom will be non-officials, and the virtual 
settlement of the Provincial Budgets according to the views and 
wishes of the people. ' . . ■ 

Pomthly, take the proposed powers for the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils to discuss questions of general interest in relation to 
executive administration. This will give Members of Council, for 
the first time, the po\ver to travel beyond Legislative Bills, and to 
inquire fully Into the executive administration of the Province. 
Any executive action wliich excites general interest, harsh Plague 
relief measures, the over-asses.sment of a district, gross police 
' misbehaviour in a subdivision, inadequate relief operations in 
times of famine, inuudation or other calauiiti^is, inadequate provi- 
sion of village pasture by the Forest Department, unlawful obstruc- 
tion to a gathering or religious procession, all such matters will 
form the subject, not of interpellation only as at present, but of 
debates ending in Resolutions when called for. For the first time 
the Legislative Councils will have sonic control over’ Provincial 
administration* . \ 

Fifthly, consider the results of the formation of Executive 
Councils in the larger Provinces with one or more Indian 
members on such Councils. Once more the Indian member 
will have a portfolio — t.e. will be the, head ~ of an important 
department ; and he will also have a shore in the discussion of 
all questions coming up from all departments to the full 
Council. We will suppose the Indian member to be a man 
of average ability ; he will still reflect the views and opinions 
of his countrymen, and Provincial administration will not here- 
after be shaped without consultation of Indian feeling and 
Indian sentitnent, - . , , | 

• Sixthly,; Lord .Morley has insisted in his ' Desymteh: that- 
Lord Ripoffis Local Self-Government scheme of i?Sz should 
be given full effect to. The scheme has worked indifferently 
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for a quarter of a century/ because District Magistrates are 
chairmen everywhere except in the Central Frovinces- — 
members virtually coming to tender advice. The Despatch . 
insists on the real power and responsibility being vested in 
the' pcopicj official control l>eing exercised from .outside and 
not from within. 

Seventhly, the Despatch goes further down,, and directs 
the organisation of , Villager self-government as the basis of 
District self-government* What does this mean? Endeavours 
will be made to reorganise Village Fanchaycts ; groups of 
villages will send up members to Sub-District Boards ; these 
Boards will send up members to District Boards ; members of 
District Boards and Municipalities and others, formed into 
Electoral Colleges, will send up members to Provincial Legis- , 
lalive Councils.; and they shall send up members to the 
Viceroy's .LcgiHlatiVc Council A chain of representation will 
thus be formed from the Village to the Central Imperial 
Council, and the administration of India will be influenced, 
and J behfwe considerably shaped, by the wishes and opinions 
and the sentiments of the pteopie, for whose benefit the adminis*- 
tralion exists. 


On the 8th of March Mr. Dutt had an important 
interview with Lord Morley. During the course of- 
this interview reference was made to . the inference 
which the writer in the Times — signing himself. 

Thirty Years^ Service'' — made from the publication 
of Mi% .Gokhalc's note on the Reform scheme* In ex- 
plaining the real facts of the case, Mn Dutt said : ^^But/. 
Lord Morley, what the correspondent in the Tmes 
suggests is absolutely tmtrue. Mr. Gokbale laid his 
suggestions before you like 200 other men of all classes 
, and shades of opinion. You have never refused to see 
any one — Hindu or Moslem, Englishman . or Parsi— 

■ who had any valuable suggestion to make. You have 
eonsidered all opinions and framed your own conclu- 
sions/' Lord Moriey : ^^That is it Is it to be vsaid 
that I am not To see a single Hindu?" 

^ , Then the question of the' omission of clause 3 about 
Executive. Councils came, up, Mr. Dutt informed Lord, 
Moriey, that the people of India unanimo.usiy objected to 
: the omission of clause s^and that a great meeting would 
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be held in Calcutta to protest against that omission. 
Lord Morley replied : ^'Your people need not do that, 
the clause will be restored/' Mr. Dutt added: *^Aod 
Sir Charles Stevens, who was our Lieutenant-Governor, 
also supports the idea of a Council Government. I saw 
him this morning. He submitted a note to Mr. Brodrick 
(now Lord Midieton) ; I have brought a copy of the 
]u:;)te with me/' 

Lord Morley: ^^That is very important, very valuable, 
where is it ?’' And the note was given to Lord Morley, 

. But when Mr, Dutt mentioned that the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee were going to have a meeting about 
the matter on the following day, Lord Morley pointed 
out that it would be better if they showed their teeth 
when the Bill was before the House of Commons, aiid 
not just on the day whm it comes to the reporting stage 
in the House of Lords. Lord Morley: ^HMr. Gladstone 
used to say, ^Man is the most incomprehensible of 
animals, and a politician is the most incomprehensible 
of men/ Somebody added, ^Mr. Gladstone was the 
most incomprehensible of politicians/ Your friends, 
ol the Indian Parliamentary Committee are inconipre-- 
henslble politicians ! They will add to my dillicalties 
by holding a meeting to-morrow." 

They talked about the work of the Decentralisation 
Commission, and when Mr. Dutt was coming away 
Lord Morley, said ; am glad 3^11 were on the Coni- 
mission. Good-bye, i\ir. Dutt, and don’t let it out that 
you found a Minister with many difliculties using plain 
words and vehement expressions ! ” 
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Mh, Dutt returned to India by the Persia at the end 
of March 1909, and spent a few months in his new 
house in Hungerford Street, Calcutta. In April the 
announcement of Mr. S. P. Sinha's appointment as 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council was made, 
and the news overjoyed him. In lionour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sinha he gave a party at his house, which was 
largely aliended and was a most successful social functio!u 
lie describes the party to his daughter Sarala : — 

Our party yesterday afternoan was a splendid success; it was 
a greater success than any of rny previous parties. This was 
niaialy owing to the grounds of this house ; the evening w^as cool 
without " being wet, and guests lingered on the grass for nearly 
two hours, sitting, strolling, taking ices and refreshments,^ 
chatting, laughing, all very happy 1 Then we gathered them 
up, and took them to the drawing-room and verandah and iny 
bedroom opened out for the occasion, all brilliantly lit and 
well decorated. And Pratima sang song after song, finishing 
up with some national songs, the chorus of which all the ladies 
Joined with enthusiasm. It was a brilliant finale of a brilliant 
gathering, and the guests, w’-ho began to arrive from 5 p.m.^ had 
not all departed till 8 p,m. 

Fortunately, too, Kaniala and her children bad come from 
Ranchi the day before. Bimala an{l Amala of course came, 
Siisama played when J^radma sang, and Surama too was there. 

I'here was not the .slightest hitch in the carriages coming 
and going out, the only accident being that Sarat Midlick, of 
all men, had a fall on the marble steps as he was about to 
enter his carriage. . . , 

Indira, Mrs. M^ohalanavis, Mrs. P. K. Ray, Mrs. R. N. 
Maker jea, Mns. A. C. Sen, Pratibba, indeed all the ladies, made 
themselves very pleasant Vvith Mrs, Sinha, and made the party ,a 
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success. What a thousand pities you and Ganeu were not 
there, the life and soul of all ! 

Before joining his post in Baroda, he and jiis friend 
Mr. Gupta paid a short visit to Shillong ; — 

Shillong, i9c>9. 

My DEAR Ganen, — B ihari arrived yesterday in good health, 
and I have got rid of my gout also. The rains have ceased for 
a time, though it is still sometimes cloudy and often windy. 
Otherwise the weather is delightful,, 

I called Oil the LieutenanhGovernor and on Mr. and Mrs/ 
Lyon also, besides leaving my card at a few other houses, , 

Yesterday I was asked to a garden-party at the Government 
House, and met vSavage, Kershaw, Lyon, Major Singh, and soiim 
other odicers— -Beatspn Bell, &c. I often see Be, and Mrs. De 
took me out for a drive the other evening. Dr. Bose comes 
almost every morning. Both Bihari and I are simply charmed 
with Shillong, which seems to bo the pleasantest hill station 
we have , seen, ’ ' , ■ ^ ■ 

On the ist of June Mr. Diitt took over charge of liis 
duties at Barodajt and from that date to his death in 
Novemberof the same year, he served asihe PrimeMinister 
of the State, the former Prime Minister,' Mr. Kershaspji, 
having retired. ' The pay of the appointment was raised to 
Rs.4000 a month. In accepting this appointment, hbw« 
ever, Mr. Dutt had no intention of serving for more than 
a year. , His object was' to retire from the State service 
in the summer of 191 x, and to settle down in some 
healthy atxd dry place like Bankura, where he had made 
a country house for himself, and spend the -remainder 
of his drtys in literary pursuits and other congenial 
occupations. We have seen how even as early as 1907, 
he wrote to Mrs, Mehta and his brother Mr. J. C. Dutt 
of his desire to leave the State service at the earliest 
opportunity and to serve Saraswati in preference to 
Lakshmi. But alas for human calculations, his dream of 
a peaceful retired life in a country residence, broken by 
visits to his beloved . daughters and liis dear friends and , 
I’elatives, was never realised. He died in harness at his 
post in Baroda. ' T ■ / , ; ' 
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, The last rays of Hunshine which brightened his some- 
what dreary life in Baroda came in the shape of the 
appointment of liis friend iMr* B, f^, Gupta to be the 
Legal Adviser of the vSlate. It was under his advice that 
the Gaekwar gave the appointment to Mn Giiptri^ and 
those who know that able raid experienced jn Ucial officer ^ 
will understand that a better clioice could hardly have 
been made. After many years of lonely living he got 
Ids friend to live with him^ and the two friends made 
many plans of their future. 

After Mr. Diitts death, Mr. Gupta wrote 

I never dreamed that 1 shouicl outlive i-voiuesh, and we had 
(hicided to leave the Baroda service in igu and go to Europe 
Tj/cr Japan, and spend most of our lime together in travelling and 
in Gakuttn, Bankura, and Siriniltala 1 Deluded by this idle hope, 

1 never feared or anticipated the possibility of a dtill, dreary 
old age. 

In., another letter to the present writer, Mr. Gupta • 
wrote ' ‘ ^ ' 

Baroda is quittca different place without him, Jiud my' life 
henceforth will be cheerless and without any interest to me, 
¥e$,,I know that Sarala was to have come here, and you were to 
go to Europie on furlough, after leaving her here. Mr: Dutt and 
I had even app>ortioned the rooms of the houBe. 

In reference to tlie intended visit of his daughter 
Sarala, Mr. Dutt, on the 30lh August 1909, wrote to her :~ 

I am delighted to get your letter of the 24th August. Your 
stay with .me next year will make my home cheerful* and bright 
and happy panel we shall lead an easy and lordly life. Perhaps you 
will find another Bengal friend here besides myself— but I must 
not write anything about w'hat is still uncertain. Guess! . . . 

Froiri Baroda there are magnificent tours to be made all 
round. Mount Abu and Chittor and LMaipur and all Rajputana 
to the north ; Bombay, Poona, the hiWy Goncan, l\fahabaleshwar 
and all the historic Mahratta countiy to the south. Westward 
you could go to delightful Kathhvar and the far-famed I'emple of 
Dwarka -on the sea ; and eastwards you could do the classic 
Ujjain and Indore and the matchless valley of the Narbada, It 
is. a chance you wall never get in your lifetime if you miss itiiowj' 
so doiiH- miss it. Make up your mind. ‘ ■ ■ 

2 H ‘ 
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One more bright incident before we come to the 
fall of the curtain; on October 24th he wrote to his 
brother: — ■ 

Bihari has joined here as Legal Remembrancer, and is of 
course stopping witli nie—which is a great comfort. 

Yesterday at the Durbar the Maharaja invested me with the 
insignia of Dewanship, and then I had an elephant ride with 
much pomp, pageantry, and music } It is usual on such occasions 
to preBtiiit gold brocade cloth, gold mace, gold Masai and gold 
umbrella to the Dewan, besides ring and necklace 1 x\ll these 
are useless to me, and I shall be glad if I can get cash instead, 
as one previous Dewan did, specially as I had to make gifts to 
the Maharaja's servants worth nearly 2000 rupees ! 

The end came v/ith something like dramatic sudden- 
ness. He was in perfect health, and in the full vigour of 
mind and body. Those of his relatives who saw him in 
the spring thought he had never looked younger and 
healthier." After joining Baroda in June, he wrote to 
Mr. Gupta, I am thoroughly enjoying the dry heat 
here, which suits me exactly, while every one else is com- 
plaining r' Even so late as the 21st of August he w.rote 
to Mr. Gupta, am enjoying fairly good health, 
though 1 long to have some rest in October/' 

U is true the disease of the heart which killed him 
had given him warning as early as igpb. On i8th June 
of tliat year he wrote to Mr. Gupta : — 

The action of the heart naturally becomes weaker with age, 
and easy \\ork and frequent rest are needed. I have felt pain 
in the region of my heart, and occasional palpitation, within the 
last six ur seven months of niy hard work in Baroda. I consulted 
the best doctor at Bombay, and he said ni}^ heart; was perfectly 
sound, yet jVature had given me a imrumg which I should not 
neglect. I have therefore practically made up my mind to retire 
from Baroda next year, and to tnke things easy afterwards. For 
Baroda is not like other Native States in India, where you can 
take things easy. It is hard grind here, and the hardnvorked 
administrator is not his own master. 

Soon after, he went to England to recoup his health, 
but even there he did not quite succeed in getting rid 
of the pain. Writing in August 1906, he said, in a letter 
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which has been quoted before^ that the pain in the heart 
still came back whenever he was fatigued. But Sir 
Willia-m Broadbent, whom he consulted, assured him 
that prolonged rest would quite restore him to his 
usual health. 

And rest and change did cure him, and he had no 
more of this pain all through 1907 and 1908. In fact, 
before accepting the Dewanship of Baroda he had him- 
self examined, and his heart was pronounced sound. 

But the visit of Lord and Ladj? Minto to Baroda 
entailed a great deal of mental anxiet}?' and physical 
strain on Mr. Dutt, as he naturally had to supervise all 
the arrangements for receiving the distinguished guests. 
It was too much for even his iron constitution, and on 
the very night of the State dinner given to His Excel- 
lency (the 15th November), while at dinner, the pain 
recurred, and this time with great severity. Most other 
men would have asked to be excused and left the dinner 
table. But though bathed in perspiration and writhing 
in agony, his strong and masterful will helped him to 
struggle through the dinner a.nd get up with the other 
guests. He would not make a scene or draw attention 
to himself. But this act of heroic self-control appears 
to ha've made recovery impossible ; his physicians thought 
that if he had retired in time he might still have had a 
chance. He took to his bed the same night, and all the 
efforts of, the best physicians, Doctors Myers, Rauth, 
and Mehta, and at the last stage Dr. Nilratan Sirkar, and 
the untiring attendance and nursing of his wife and 
daughter, failed to arrest the decree of Providence, and 
he passed away on the 30th November 1909, at about 
two A.M. 

Mr, Gupta, who \vas with him till the last, has sent the 
following note about his illness ; — 

You must have heard from Ajoy of his father’s great suffering 
and godlike (.aidurance during his last and painful illness. For 
days and nights together, he could not lie down on a bed or even 
in a.n easy^- chair in a reclining posture, but had to sit up and stoop 
in front to give relief to the heart and lungs. There was much 
difficulty of breathing, and on account of the failing heart the 
doctors forbade ail movement. You can imagine what it is to 
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remain in one posture day and night with difficiiit. breathing and 
-pain at the heart and. with hardly any sleep at, all. ‘ But though 
fully conscious, and able to speak, ho never complained, nayer 
exclaimed 1 can bear it no longer,'^ never grumbled or fretted 
at anything. When I gently broke the news' to him that I had 
wired for his wife and son to comej and they had already left 
Calcutta, that they might help to nurse him and cheer him up, he 
raised his bead, said only Oh by way of assent, and smiled 
It was not until several days after their arrival that we thought 
there was not much hope left, for every day the disease took 
a less favourable tarn. When he realised that recovery was hope- 
less, he called his family round him and Uvsked me to sit down, and 
said,, I have notliing to say. , Have you any questions, to ask ? 
We had nothing to ask. ■ ‘ . 

Visilot's poured in all day long, and anxious inquiries were 
made by the Isiaharaja and Maharani morning and evening, by 
messenger or telephotie. His Highness called more than once to 
inquire personally. Latterly we issued a bulletin every 'morning.” 


' Almost regal honours were accorded to the illustrious 
dead. Jiis body, as it lay in the death chamber, .was 
visited by al! the, important men of the State and numer- 
ous friends. ; A look of sublime and perfect peace, rested 
on the lineaments of that noble face, and every one felt 
that he stood in the presence of a. prince among men, 
who had gone to rest and sleep everlasting after the day’s 
battle had been fought and won. For him the niglit that 
Cometh and in which no man can work had no terrors, 
for he had done his full tale of work and the peace of 
the soul that liacl passed was mirrored in' the face that 
lay in the still solemnity of death. No tears, no wailings, 
but peace and silence reigned in that silent chamber of 
death. 

His Highness the Gaekwar, as a special mark of high 
favour, allowed the cremation to be performed in the 
cremation ground of Kedareswar, on the banks of the 
Biswamitra, which is specially reserved for royalty alone, 
• The corpse was laid in a palanquin, and with full military 
honours, and with forty sowars of the Huxrat cavalry, 
and eleven horsemen of Choti Klias Baga leading, foL 
lowed by many Sardars, Darakdars, and officers of State, 
the procession moved slowly to the river bank. Men of 
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all iiatioiialities—Hindus and Muhammadans and Parsis 
—bent their heads in rex^erenoe^ and had a iast look, 
at their, beloved brother^ the Gari/i ka ^icysSj before the 
funeral pyre was lighted; and the deep silence of the 
scene was broken only by the addresses delivered by 
sevend of his friends and adoiirers. 

Speaking in English^ Rao Bahadur Maoubhai, K* -S. 
Mahamraud Ah^ and R. S, Satgliare made reference to 
ins fine qualities of mind and character, and to the in- 
estimable value of his services to his motherland. “ Idle 
land upon which we stand/' said the last speaker, is 
sacred with his ashes, a.nd future generations will visit 
this spot in veneration of the memory of the deceased/' 
The most nioving speech of all was that of Lata Atmaram, 
who, speaking in Hindustani, compared the sore dis- 
appointment of the people of Baroda at the sudden, 
death of Mr. — so soon after his becoming. Dewan 
of ti)e State— to the grief of the people of Kausala, when 
Sree Ram Chandra had to go to the forest as an exile, 
instead of reigning over them as their beloved sovereign. 

However, the memory of his career/' said the same 
speakei-, 'Hvill be an abiding possession of the whole. 
Indian people/’ 

All the public offices were closed in Baroda city and 
in the four districts of the State. Most of the shops and 
the mills also, were closed, and so deep was the sympathy 
of the people that all carriage and tramway traffic was 
suspended. 

All through life Mr. Diitt had pleaded for the unity 
of India, and no more incontr{.)vertible proof ' of that 
growing unity could be found than that he, the son of 
humble Bengali parents, should receive regal honours at 
hisS funeral at the other extremity of his vast country, 
and- that all classes of the community — nobles and com- 
moners, merchants and husbandmen, Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and Parsis — should join in spontaneoits homage 
to their departed friend and brother. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


APPRECIATIONS 

The press in India and England, public bodies all over 
India and the United Kingdom, high Govermneril 
officials and famous public men, mourned the death of 
Romesh Dutt, and were unanimous in recognising it as 
an irreparable loss to the country* The Viceroy (Lord 
Minto), the Governor of Bombay {Sir George Clarke), 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Edward Baker), 
the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, the 
Chief Secvetary to the Government of East Bengal and 
Assam, all sent messages of condolence and sympathy* 
Of the letters of sympathy received, by his family and 
other personal appreciations, the following should find 
a place here 

Bakoda, ^olnjxgog'. 

Dear Mr* Dutt, — You can easily imagine, how grieved 
myself, the Mahara.ni, and other members of. my family are at 
the sad death of your father. I had a great respect and admira- 
tion for him. I fully trusted his discretion and his ability* In 
him I not only lose a great and wise personal, friend, but 4 hue 
public officer, from whom all the public expected great things 
and a distinct advance in the progress of the State. 

Baroda is not the only loser by the death of your father, but; 
the whole of India will mourn his loss, as he was a. worthy and 
noble; son of a country he tried to raise by his rare gifts of in- 
domitable courage and industry. He was a great patriot. Men 
expect and propose, but the disposal of all our plans depends 
upon the will of the Infinite, against whose will we have no 
appeal. We can but pray to the Almighty for peace to the soul 
of the departed. 

Please, besides accepting yourself, convey our heartfelt 
-.sjnnpathies to your mother and sisters in your sad bereavement. 
—Yours sincerely, Sayaji Rao, Gaekwak. 
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On the occasion of a commemoration meeting held 
at Baroda after Mr, Diitfs death, the Gaekwar added a 
further tribute to the Minister who had served him and 
his State with so much distinction. 

•The greatest living literal^ genius of Bengal, Babu; 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, wrote — 

In this hour of sore bereavement you have this great con-, 
solation that the whole of India is mourning with you to-day. 
.For he was a true and genuine friend of every Indian. Of all 
the far-sighted and wise leaders of India, he undoubtedly occupied 
the foremost place. At this critical moment of our national life, 
what a heavy and irn.^parable loss bis death is to the community 
must be apparent to every thoughtful Indian. 

Lord Morley’s Private Secretary wrote 

.His Lordship desires me to say that he has a very genuine 
appreciation of Mr. Butt’s qualities and of his services. 

Lord MacDonneil wrote : — 

PvEFORM Club, Pat.l jXIall, I'/ik F&hnidvy igio. 

Dkar SiK, — I am favoured with your letter of 29th Decem- 
ber. ■ I first became acquainted with Mr. Romesh C. Diitt in 
1S82. It was in connection with the Bengal Tenancy Act, upon 
which Mr, Dutt wrote an excellent report or memorandum, 
]\Iy acquaintance with him lasted till his lamented death, although 
we rarely met or corresponded after my transfer from Bengal 
in 1S86. 

I looked on Mr. Dutt as the best of those Indian officers 
who won their way into the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, 
and I always found pleasure and profit in his conversation. It 
was my hope that Mr. Dutt would have consecrated the remaining 
years of his life to the service of his native province, as a member 
of her Executive CoiuidL I am sure his services to his own 
people and to the Government would in that position have been 
of great use to both. 

Mr. Dutt leaves behind him a character and a name of 
which bis family and country may well be proud.— I am, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, MacDonnell. 

CONOOR Club, Decemher 1909. 

Dear Mr. Dutt,— Allow me to introduce my.self. I was 
Resident at Baroda for over seven years, and knew your late father 
very well. 
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We corresponded fairly regularly, and the last letter which I 
had written was not long before his death. Mrs. Meade and I 
,were shocked and grieved to hear that our old friend was no 
more. 'We hope that you' will kindly convey our sincere regrets 
and condolences to your mother and the other members of your 
family. Ills Highness the Gaekwar, to whom I sent my con^ 
dolencCj tumt me your address. I consider your fathers death 
is a public loss. He was a rarely gifted man, far' above the 
average in natural and acquired ability. He had also consider- 
■ able poetic power and great literary knowledge and experience. 
He kindly gave me his works while I was at Baroda, and his. 
translations and extracts of the great Indian Epics first brought 
them home to me, and placed those wonderful stories before my 
mind. But above all, I believe your father ivas a man of the 
highest and bast ideals, who lived up to what he believed, 

■incapable oj doing a wrong action. His judgment was unMassed^s 
and while he loved fudia,, as a true son of Ifidia should do, he tms 
ill all limes' a loyal servanl (f file British Government and a 'true 
friend of many EngnsIimen,-—\Y\i\\ much sympathy, believe me, , 
yours sincerely, - M. J. M-eade. . 

Mr. , f. B. Pennington (late Madras Civil Service) 
■wxule ' , ' ' 

1 should, like to join wdth you in deeply regretting his untimely ■ 
end. We did not agree about everything — who does ? But I never . 
met a man wdth 'whom it was a greater pleasure to work, and it 
has always been a real giicf to me of late years to have so seldom 
met, He would have been the first Indian member of the Secre- 
tary of .State's Council if I could have controlled the election. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersy (Bombay) wired : — 

Extremely grieved at sad death. State loses ablest officer and 
India loses best son. 

Bakopa, 12th Decemher,- 

. Mrs. Ole Bui!, the widow of the famous Norwegian 
violLiiist, whose guest Mr. Dutt had been in her Nor- 
' wegiun home in 1901, wrote from Cambridge, Massa« 
'chu$etts':~ ■. ' : 

... I do hope there will be a memoir written of Mr. 
Dutt, that will illuminate the mind of young India as to the 
wisdom and entbusiaBm of his patriotism. It is a very real grief 
to me that I never had the pleasure, of a visit from him here in 
Cambridge. And how much work there still was for him to do 1 
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It has been one of my greatest ' privileges to have known him, 
and had him as iny guest. I think the memory of his Norwegian 
•visit, and perhaps also the warm friendship made there with our 
great Liberal leader, John Lund, was a pleasure to him as it 
remains to me. His was such a big nature, so beiieficeut and 
inspiring. 

Sister Nivedila wrote to Mrs. Dutt : — 

Few won) 6)1 have so noble a record to cherish as yours, so ' 
groat a name to carry, so lofty a pride! He was so splenflkl 
through and through ! 

Mrs* Bose, the wife of l.)r. J, C. Bose, wrote : — 

My greatest grief is thiil I was not able to sec him once, 
before his death, and to minister to liis wants as a token of my - 
deep regard and affection for him. During our stay in England ^ 
we came to know each other so intimately that he loved me as 
hivS own daugliter, and it is for this reason that I wish to mingle 
my tears with yours. Oh, where is that cver-smiliog face, whose 
very presence brought' u$ Buch strength and such peace? iMay - 
we hrml)' believe that he m blessing us from the sphere to which 
lie has been removed, otherwise this life will be but a barren 
wilderness, ’ ' • ■ ■: 

In the remotest hamlets and villages of Bengal con- 
dolence meetings were held, in which all sections of the 
community — Hindu and Muhammadan, official and non- 
official— freely joined to express their sorrow, and to 
recognise Mr, DutFs unrivalled services. to the country. 
In other parts of India also, in most of the important 
cities and towns, representative and largely attended 
meetings w^'ere held. Memorial meetings were also held 
in London and in Cambridge, 

At a special meeting of the Calcutta Corporation, 
presided over by IMr. A. Earle, afterwards Home. Secre- 
tary to the Government of Lidia, Rai Radha Charan 
Pai Bahadufy one of the Mimicipal Commissioners, paid 
an eloquent tribute to the memory of Mr, llutt :~ 

, The trau.Bcendent abilities of Romesh Dutt have given his 
name a world-wide celebrity. Whether as an administrator or 
as a man of- lettt:jfs, or as an advocate of his country’s cause, he . 
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stood foremost in the galaxy of modem Indian celebrities. He 
was a staunch advocate of self-government, and he had great 
faith in the wisdom and sagacity of British statesmen in the 
realisation of that national aspiration. To this end he worked 
on the Decentraiisation Commission, and if the citizens of 
Calcutta have the good fortune to get substantial seif-govern™ 
ment at no distant date, it will be not a little due to the labours 
of Romesh Dutt* 

A meeting of the Indian students of the London 
School of Economics of the University of London, and 
their friends, was held on Thursday, the 2nd December 
1909, to express its sense of deep regret at the loss India 
had suffered in the death of Mr. Dutt, and to convey a 
jiiessage of sympathy to his family. Professor Lees 
Smith, who presided, said that, though he had not the 
good fortune of knowing Mr. Dutt personally, he had 
iong known him as an economist and historian. When 
he was preparing for his visit to India in the preceding 
year, he had derived the greatest help from Mr. DutCs 
books. He had been struck with the large amount of 
space devoted to Mr, Dutt in the English papers, a fact 
which showed that the people of England were begin- 
ning to reckon the great men of India among their own 
great men.’" 

The following are extracts of notices in reviews and 
newspapers : — 

The Empire (Calcutta).— The late Mr. Romesh Ch. Dutt was 
a man in ten thousand. He was the stuff of which heroes and 
pioneers are made, ... A record of useful activity such a.s 
this, combined with such erudition and literary craftsmanship, 
stamps Mr. Dutt as one of the most distinguished men of his 
time, in this or any other country. His death at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty-one is a grievous loss to Bengal, to 
India, and the Empire. 

The Daily News (London).' — By the death of Mr. 3 !^.omesh 
Dutt, which we recorded yesterday, India loses one of her most 
eminent sons, a man who had made a great reputation in several 
fields of activity. For the past Eve years Mr. Dutt had been 
associated with the Government of Baroda, most progressive of 
Indian. Native States, his terms of office as Revenue Minister, and 
afterwards Prime Minister, having been marked by an m- 
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lightened and highly successful policy in education, industry, 
and social matters. No more distinguished Indian has ever 
passed the barriers of the Indian Civil service ; and had it not 
been for the disabilities imposed upon his countrymen, Mr. Dutt 
would years ago have sat at the Council Board of the Viceroy^s 
Cabinet, or presided over a great province as Lieutenant- 
Governor. His intellectual range was remarkable. He trans- 
lated the “ Rig* Veda ” into his mother tongue, wrote novels, 
and used English with complete command as the medium 
for histories of Ancient India and of the economic development 
of British India. As critic of the land revenue system he crossed 
swords with Lord Curzon ; as social and political reformer he 
wielded an iiitiiience which was felt throughout the whole of 
India* Mr. Lutt was for some years resident in England, and 
latterly was a frequent visitor to Europe. His circle of friends, 
in this country was unusually large, and his death in the full 
vigour of eiderhood will he felt as a personal loss by hundreds 
of English men and women who admired in Romesh Chunder 
Dutt a broad and genial spirit, a fine intellect and character, and 
capacity for statesmanship which would have given him a notable 
position in any company of public men in the world. 

Im/ui,—NoV only has His Highness the Gaekwar been 
robbed of one- of his wisest and most trusted counsellors, but 
India has lost a leader upon whose sound judgment she could 
always rely, and who was never weary of spending himself in her 
service. And deeply also will India mourn one of her most 
eminent sons, a great heart and a strong mind, who never feared 
to speak the truth, and whom the spoils of office could not 
kill nor the lust of office buy. 

27ie :Beng(t/ee. — A prince and a great man has fallen, and 
from the stage of Indian affairs has passed away one of the most 
distinguished leaders of thought whom this generation has pro- 
duced. India mourns the death of one of the noblest of her 
sons, whose activity filled almost every walk of life in which 
India to-day is interested. Administrator, author, orator, 
thinker, Romesh Cb. Dutt stands out as one of the most pro- 
minent men of his generation. « 

T/ie Amrlta Bazar Pairika,—K life like his never ends even 
on the earthly plane; it will ever be a living and increasing 
force in the country. Romesh Dutt will be as much a national 
asset after death as he was in the flesh. He was a man of many 
gifts. Blit he was unlike the usual type of versatile geniuses who 
shine in different spheres but seldom make a mark in any. Romesh 
Dutt was pre-eminent in every field in which he exercised his 
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energies and talent?^. As a Guvernaieat ofticer and adminis- 
trator he was in the very foremost class; As a man of letters he 
was in the' very first row among his eonntrjmen. As a scholarj 
historian, and antiquaiian he occupied tlie same eminent position. 
As a political worker and leader,- with the facts and figures bearing 
on the revenue and financial questions of the country at his- 
fingers'-encls, he was in the front line too. In fact, his life was a 
record of distinguished success in every one of the different 
walks he trod» His political work is the political history of India 
since he freed himself from the trammels of service in 1897. The 
passing away of this scholar, statesman, political guide, and man 
of letters leaves a great void in the country and in the hearts of 
all Indians. 

. 77 /d flindu , — A life so full of great achievement in varied 
directions, and a record so unblemished in the service of his 
. country, was the priceless lot of Romcsh Chuiider Dutt. In him 
the country has lost a brilliant writer,, a great, courageous, and 
Sincere patriot, one of the warmest friends of the poor raiyat, and 
one of the staunchest champions of his fellow-countryiheif s rights 
and liberties. 

The Statesman , — The death of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
will be felt to be a heavy loss to India, not only by his fellow- 
countrymen, but by the British Government, which he served, 
with so much ability and suct'ess, and by ail those Englishmen 
who are acquainted with, his very striking career. He was, with- 
out exception, the most capable Indian who entered the Civil 
Service, and his great gifts were freely and handsomely recognised 
by the Indian Government. The Indian civilian satisfied every 
test: of efficiency, and the Government had the courage and 
fairness to - recognise capacity for administration when they 
saw it. , ' . 

Indian Nation , — No review of Mr, Duties life can, how’-ever, 
be complete without' reference to his individuality. When there 
is considerable controversy about the incongruity of ,a blending 
of the East and West, it is well to, point to Mr. Dutt as a splendid 
embodiment of the two great forces of civilisation. He was 
essentially an Oriental in instinct and invagination, but his long 
. and intimate contact with the West had rounded those corners 
of Orientalism which are a survival of the dead ingloridiis'past. 
Mr. Dutt was' the most finished product of the culture of the East 
and West, and the charm of his company and the elegance of his, 
mental furniture were equally the outcome of Oriental Lore and 
, European learning. In him East and. West truly their 

dim lights like life and death to broaden into boundless day.^^ 
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• ‘ From Sister Niveditas article in the Modern Review 
(Calcutta) wa have already quoted briefly. Her tribute 
is at once so just and so eloquent that w'e take a further 
extract as conclusion to this chapfer. 

It was to do the work that he thought he couid do for his 
couatry, by writing bookSs that he 'renounced his appointnierit 
with its large salary at the csarliest jiossible moment, and retired 
to spend even his piension in the further pliilanlhropy of pub- 
lishing his works ! In Loudon, iatc in 1900, and tiu-ougiiout 
Kjoi, it was the pleasure and privilege of my friends and myself 
to see much of Mr. Duti in many ways ; and one felt niore^ and 
more in his calm disinterestedness, in his loneliness, and in his 
concentnniony that as his i'orefalhers liad gone to the forest to 
live the life of the h{{HaJ>nuiha for the develupinenl of the self, 
so here wm one leading the same life in the forest of bricks and 
mortar fordhe development of his people. “ You ask if 1 will 
go with you to so-aruLso/^ lie w’rote to me once of a, jouriiey that 
i knew to he ver}' disagreeable, “only to speak foi* ten miniites 
on India I but I wY)uId go into a tigers cage for tlmt ! Un* 
'.a.ssiuning, siniple,. generous to a fault, the expression might be 
modern, but the greatne.ss within was the ancient greatness, 
Romesli Chuuder Dutt was a man of his own pec»pic, The 
object of all he -ever did was not his own‘i fame, but the uplifting- 
of India. That gained, what matters it 10 him, the' illustrious 
dead, w^hether a book or two more or less live or die? But it’, 
matters, to, his countrymen, matiers to all eternity, that they 
should not fail in his meed of reverent salutation, that the voice 
of criticism should be hushed, and cleverness stand silent while 
they carry to the funeral pyre one who stands amongst the 
fathers of the future, one who dreamt high dreams and worked 
at great things untiringly, yet left behind him, before his country's 
altar, no offering so noble, no proof of her greatness so incon- 
trovertibleas that one thing of wdiich he never thought at all — his 
own. character and liis own love 1 




GENERAL ESTIMATE 

I 

Without attempting anything in the nature of a final or 
authoritative estimate, we may nevertheless, in bringing 
this book to a close, endeavour to gather up the thread’s, 
of Rornesh Dutds life, and to present as far as possible at 
this stage the true lineaments of his career. Those who 
have written of him have generally viewed him from 
three standpoints, viz. as a man of letters, as an ad-' 
ministrator, and finally, as a publicist and patriot ; and 
this division is as convenient as any other for practical 
purposes. Yet even the most superficial observer could 
not fail to remark that the basic and unifying principle ' 
of Mr. Dutt's life was only one : the service of his 
motherland, the uplifting of the Indian nation. And 
this adds to the difficulty of a review of his worth and 
the value, of his actual achievements ; for is not the life 
of India, however we seek to interpret it, hidden in 
difficulty and obscurity ? 

II 

We have seen the estimation in which Mr. Dutt 
himself held his own literary efforts, and the work of 
such great pioneers as Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar and 
Bankim Chunder Chatterjea, who have created the 
modern literature of Bengal. He adopted what may be 
described as the national '' standard. The greatest 
works of the half century about to close/' he wrote, ^Tentre 
round the cardinal idea of service to our motherland. . 
Till the middle of this century, we were . taught to regard 
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our^ ancient religion as a system of superstition, oiir 
ancient history as fable, and our own languages as unfit 
for . ambitious literary endeavours. That we have out« 
lived those times, that we have discarded those de- 
grading notions, is due to the endeavours of our own 
countrymen, to that band of noble-liearted and patriotic 
men who explained to ns our ancient religion, elucidated 
oiir ancient history, and created our modern literature.'” 
Judged from this standard, the achievements of J^umesh 
'Diitt are entitled to a very high place. It would be 
difficult to point to any other man of letters, European 
or Indian, who has done so much to bring Indian 
thought and aspirations in touch with the life and 
thought of the modern nations of the world. It may 
be true that in the field of strictly antiquarian research 
Mr, Dull did not take any very prominent part. But 
the study of antiquities and the resuscitation of ancient 
India are two different things, and there is hardly any 
other writer who has succeeded in setting the past of 
India in a light so luminous and inspiring, and so his- 
torically true, before Western civilisation. This is a 
signal. achievement, which is certain to have far-reaching 
effects in shaping the future destiny of the country. 

But it cannot be forgotten that the national stand- 
point is not the only, or even the most important one, 
in judging of the work of a literary man. Historical 
criticism, after all, is most concerned with the purely 
literar)5' and artistic merits of a writer. Indeed, the 
question will arise whether in the present circumstances 
of modern India there is scope for the rise of a truly 
great literary genius. But those who are able to judge 
have already pronounced that modern India has pro- 
duced at least one really great creative genius — Banldm 
Chunder, of Bengal The height attained by Banldm 
Chunder, however, Roniesli Dutt never reached. His 
historical novels, though they afford abundant example 
of literary skill, the delineation of powerful characters, 
and fine dramatic situations, are yet lacking in that 
creative and fusing quality of genius which gives life 
and inevitableness to a true work of art. He is more 
in his element in his social novels, and although even 
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here, amidst pages of description and u somewhat 
heavy treatment of the palpable shades of life, one 
meets somewhat seldom with th(jse subtler' gnices and 
poignant touches by means of which art lifts and 
liberates life, the handling is surer and the ensemble^ 
more powerful than in the- novels of his. first period. 
It should also be remembered that Mr. Dull was oiie^ 
of the first writers of fiction who dealt with the new 
phases of the social and intellectual life of modern 
Bengal, and set an example which has been followed, 
though not yet surpassed, by other writers. In short, 
the production of these social novels places Mr. Dutt 
ahead of all living writers of fiction in India, and gives 
him a place second only to that of Bankim GJiunder. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Mr. Dutt him- 
self never hoped to have made any permanent coutri- 
butions to literature by his writings in Englisln They 
belong to what we have described as the sphere of 
national or patriotic literature; his aim being to render 
accessible to Europe the riches and glories of his 
motherland m past times. But still the execution and 
the substance of his historical writings, his style, his 
broad outlook, the fine .enthusiasm and suppressed 
emotion which occasionally vibrate through his pages, 
.give him a claim to be recognised as a historian of no : 
xneaiT rank. The great merit of his political writings 
is;their directness ’End lucidity. There is never the 
least difficulty in following his. arguments or mistaking- 
the meaning of what he wants. His translations of : 
the Indian epics are without question the best fendeiv 
ings in English verse of those masterpieces of the Indian 
mind. The command of verse, and the facailty to 
express high thoughts and noble sentiments in a 
manner whicli, while preserving the beauty and vSim- 
plicity oC*.the original, yet appeals to the modern mind, ; 
display qualities of a high degree of intellectuality, 
and place these works on a level with the best aD 
tempts so far made to present the poetry of the -East 
in English forms. 
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III 

^ if the test of a great administrator and of true ad- 
ministrative success under the British Government 
be the approval and appreciation of the Government, 
and the love and regard, unstinted and spontaneous, 
of the people themselves, it is undeniable that Mr. 
Dutt achieved a signal measure of success. One 
of the ablest and most broad-minded Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal, Sir Steiiart Bayley, had pro- 
nounced him to be tiie most capable executive officer 
of his time. And in the districts where he served, his 
memory is still as green and as dear to the people as 
it was when he worked amongst them. He possessed 
in a :p.re-eniinent degree the qualities .necessary ; to make • 
a successful Indian adrainistrator~tact, sympathy, firm- 
ness, imagination and devotion to duty. The people 
:':lGye^;hiffi'mp':-te 'than '■the.y' ■ feared ■ himV' ' ■ They ■■ loved 
■bipiLbecausb'' th6y;.realised- in. him ;a genuine" "and ;siocere'' 
friend and weiLwishcr. As Sister Nivedita has so wel! 
put it, ^^one had only to stand in the presence of 
Romesh Dutt to know what a just and merciful judge, 
what a wise ruler and father he would be/' His strict 
impartiality and regard for the spirit and authority of 
the law contributed in no small measure to the success 
of his administration. There was, moreover, an element 
of sternness in his character, a bulbdog tenacity so 
often deemed to be specially characteristic of the 
British race, and grit and pluck to face difficulties 
promptly and effectively, which accounted for the com- 
plete and successful suppression of crime in his dis- 
tricts. These qualities made him an ideal ruler of an 
Indian district. As the Law Journal rightly observed : — 

There have been not many magistrates in Bengal V/ho 
have combined in their executive capacity so much 
firmness in upholding the authority of the law with 
a strong sense of fairness and justice, coupled with a 
genuiiie"^ concern for the welfare of the people confided 
to their care/^ 

It has been sometimes observed, and with some 

2 1 
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amount of justice, that the Indian members of the 
Imperial Civil Service do not command the same re- 
spect from their countrymen as their B'uropean col- 
leagues* Yet there was hardly an executive officer of 
his time in whom the might <md prestige of the British 
Government were better represented than in him, or 
who inspired more wholesome fear in the hearts of 
evildoers. What was the secret of his success ? The 
answer is that Mr. Dutt was a born ruler , of men, and 
the Indian peasant, in common with the rest of hu-, 
maiiity, bows before such a man, whether he be Asiatic 
or European. Another secret of his success was the 
unstinted confidence which Government reposed in 
him, and which was very widely known and recog- 
nised, To the other indispensable qualities of a 
successful ruler, Mr. Dutt added the great gift of 
imagination, dhe faculty to rise from the petty limi- 
tations of office routine and administrative drudgery 
to the higher planes of thought which are the birth- 
right of real statesmen, who have the task of guiding 
the policy of governments and shaping the destiny of 
peoples. 

And above all he had the courage of his convictions. 
It was his fearless candour, his bold advocacy of those 
principles which he sincerely Believed to be good for 
the Indian Administration, which was the real secret 
of the high esteem in which he was held. His adminis- 
trative work in Baroda was a conspicuous example 
of the courage and tenacity with which be sought to 
translate his convictions into practice. Without imply- 
ing that he was alone responsible for the far-reaching 
administrative, educational, and fiscal reforms which 
were crowded within the brief space of three years 
during which he was Revenue Minister of that State, 
it is generally admitted that he had most to. do both 
with their initiation and their actual introduction into 
practice. His work in Baroda proves incontrover- 
tibly that Mr. Dutt was not only a capable executive 
officer, but an administrator of great capacity who 
possessed the imagination and the strength of character 
to introduce great and important reforms. . 
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His career as an administrator therefore vindicated 
once for ail the capacity of an Indian to be entrusted 
with the highest responsibilities in the administration 
of the country, not only in the cooocil hall of the 

government of the district ; and if signal and uninter- 
rupted vsuccess in every line of administrative work 
which he had any part is any guarantee of success in 
still liigher spheres of responsibility, the judgment of 
the Daily Nezvs that in the ordinary course of things, 
Mr* Diitt would 3^ears ago have sat at the Council Board 
of the Viceroy’s Cabinet or [iresidecl over a great Pro- 
vince as Lieutcnant-GoveriioiV’ does not appear to be 
in any sense exaggerated* 


What are the most important requisites of an 
Indian who hopes to have any influence in shaping 
the course of public events in India? I shoiiici un- 
hesitatingly say that of all things he must be eminently 
practical. He must completely realise wdiat the foun- 
dations of Indian polity are* In the case, of no other 
country in the world is it more necessary to remember 
that there is a wide gulf between abstract theories and 
their actual application in practice. Nor is there only 
one standard by which we can fix the measure of de- 
parture from the ideal which is called for in each case. 
While in some matters the standard must be the same 
for all civilised governments, in others, a subject nation 
must inevitably accept compromise suited to tJie re- 
quirements of the case* So the administrator must be 
able to discriminate between real progress, the healthy 
and organic advance of the entire body politic, and 
the unhealthy and exaggerated growth a particular 
limb only* Those are' the most zealous servants of 
India” who will base their demands with due regard 
to her past in historical times, and the stage of political 
and intellectual progress which India has at present 
, attained* Allied to practicality is moderation^ wdiich is 
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the temper of mind so necessary to the Indian poli- 
tician, of taking what one can possibly get without 
wasting energy in crying for the moon/' But this does 
not imply that the Indian occupying a post of authority 
should limit his vision, or that he should betray his 
country's cause in order to ingratiate himself as a 
safe or useful " man. There is a wide and impass- 
able gulf between self-seeking sycophancy masquerad- 
ing in the garb of a moderate " and the wise reserve 
and restraint of the true patriot who knows the. limi- 
tations of his cause, and wdio, without abating one jot 
of endeavour for the uplift of his people, takes what 
he can get, then wraps his soul in patience and bides 
his time. So much for practicality, moderation, and 
a sense of historical proportion. 

Unselfishness and sincerity form the true tests of an 
Indian politician, no less than of others all over the world. 
But the politician who is agitating both for a place for 
himself and for the public weal, is more likely to com- 
promise his cause in India than his more lucky compeers 
in other parts of the world. Want of sectarianism and a 
true cosmopolitan feeling are essential qualifications for 
a patriot of modern India. 

On the intellectual side he must be a man of wide 
information, learned not only in the wisdom of books, 
but a man who knows the world, and, above all, has 
first-hand information about the subjects which lie 
makes his own special department. Some amount of 
specialisation and reticence add not only to the weight 
of his opinions, but save him from being mistaken for a 
professional agitator. Add to these a faculty of imagina- 
tion, the saving grace of urbanity, the sentiment of 
^^give and take," and a generous and real, not a mere 
lip-deep, recognition of the debt of gratitude which 
modern India owes to England, and we have a politician 
who will not only lead public opinion, but who is bound 
deeply to influence the course of Indian administration. 

Judged by these standards, what place, should we 
assign to Mr. Dutt in the roll of India's great men? 
Deep and lasting as the influence of his career will 
undoubtedly be, it is perhaps true that the impress of 



his great powers would have been more -immediately felt 
had he employed his sitperabnndant energies over less 

the wise monition of Lord Morley, that the Indian 
patriot has need of the most critical circumspection, 
and must concentrate his attention on the larger and 
more lasting issues, and not fritter away his energies on 
ephemeral topics, which, though tliey may mal-:e a great, 
deal of splash at the time, are yet unfruitful of any last- 
ing result How far was Romesh Dutl gifted with a true 
insight into the bases of Indian polity, and imbued with 
the spirit of moderation a,nd wisdom which we have 
considered to be the highest qualities of the really great 
Indian statesman ? In the heat of the great contro- 
versies in which he engaged Government, or sought to 
lead public opinion, did he always and sufiiciently lay 
bare the foundation of justice and good intention on 

answers to these questions are not so obvious as some 
would like to believe. There, cannot be any question 
that he realised to the full that the interests of all that 
is best and most liopefiii in modern India are the inter- 
ests of the Government of the da3', and educated India 
has accepted and supported that Government from the 
most primary of all motives of self-interest. On all 
important occasions he never failed to make full and 
emphatic acknowledgment of this fact, I f in any particular 
mood of depression or despair he seemed to betray a 
partisan spirit in or to fail to do sufficient justice to the 
Government side of the case, it must not be forgotten 
that the task which he had imposed upon himself was 
particularly wearisome and depressing, and the cycle 
during which most of his political writings were com- 
posed was not marked by any signal acts of the widen- 
ing of the door of the aspirations of the people of the 
country, but synchronised with some of the least 
sympathetic and least liberal measures which have been 
passed within recent times. But his language meant no 
more than the heated protest of a party in opposition— 
and he certainly showed more restraint than most of his 
adverse -critics ; and to believe or to avow that an Indian 
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of . the stamp of Romesh Dutt could have a lurking desire, 
even in the most secret chambers of his mind, to see the 
bark of India cut adrift from the mooring!^ of the British 
Empire, and to be plunged again into the political chaos 
of the dark ages, is to betray ignorance of one of the first 
axioms of Indian politics of the present day. It may be 
safely maintained, therefore, that in the main, both in 
choosing the sphere of his contentions and his method 
of political controversy, he displayed sound discretion 
and great political judgment, though perhaps he might 
have taken the views of the philanthropic school of Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Indian statesmen somewhat too, much on 
trust, and imported British methods of hard-hitting in 
an honest cause loo unreservedly and without . sufficient 
regard to the difference in the political atmospheres of 
the two countries. 

But even if there be any question about his political 
sagacity, surely there can be none about his, unselfishness, 
undaunted courage, fixedness of purpose, and devotion to 
the highest ideals. The far-seeing political wisdom with 
which he seized on the main shortcomings of the system 
of administration in vogue during his time, and the 
tenacity, courage, and resource which he displayed in 
fighting his cause, had never been equalled before, and 
are not likely to be surpassed for generations to come* 
The charge most commonly made by iinsynipathetic 
critics, of the Indian nationalist movement is, that its 
leaders are ^^self-appointed arm-chair politicians/' devoid 
both of real kno.wledge of the needs of the proletariat 
and without an J genuine desire to champion their Gause. 
ft is to be hoped that the record of the great career 
which it has been our task to narrate, of the indefatig- 
able devotion of a whole lifetime to the cause of the 
poor and tjie unrepresented which earned for him the 
name of; Garib ka dost^' of his ceaseless toil even at 
an advanced age to gain first-hand information from 
the people themselves whose interests were so dear to 
his heart, will induce these critics not to make indis- 
criminate charges so thoughtlessly in the future. For it 
is not a difficult task to tlarow dirt on the leaders of a 
fallen and subject race, to assign motives of self-interest, 
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dishonesty, or. disloyalty to actions which will bear 
quite a different interpretation if for the eye of jealousy 
and haughty intolerance one only substituted a feeling 
of real fellowship and genuine sympathy. How few of 
the critics who are just now clamouring to be heard, 
and who have all obviously got the last word about 
Indian aspirations, have made any honest attempt to 
realise the difficulties of the Indian standpoint! The 
-ideal of an Indian patriot is a seeming paradox. He 
must fight for the best interests of his own country, and 
at the same time be genuinely loyal to the British Crown, 
and work for the continuance and permanence of British 
rule. That such an attitude is possible is abundantly 
proved by careers like those of Romesh Dutt. Yet 
there is a melancholy truth in his remark that an Indian 
, publicist of this type has no friends/' His own country- 
men are apt not to cherish a very warm admiration for 
him, for they think he does not go far enough, and 
unfortunately in official circles also it is not yet fully 
realised that the whole future of the British Empire in 
India is indissolubly connected with the possibility of 
the country's producing leaders of this type. 

The services which Mr. Dutt rendered to the nation 
are solid and many-sided, and are likely to loom larger 
with the passing of time. His career was an unanswer- 
able demonstration of the capacity of India to produce 
a citizen of the highest type of manhood. Born in a 
country which has been under the sway of foreign 
dominion for centuries, and is now the home of a 
residuum of uncoordinated nationalities and religions, 
his passionate love of country, his unbiassed champion- 
ing of the cause of India as a whole, and his sinking of 
all other considerations in the service of his motherland, 
would have done credit to the son of any more favoured 
country of the West. No Indian in recent times has 
been imbued in such a marvellous manner with the 
strength, the manliness, and the patriotism of the West, 
and yet has done so much to vindicate the greatness of 
the achievements of Ancient India, and to implant in 
the national mind a high and legitimate admiration for 
her past. In doing this, Mr, Dutt materially fertilised 



what he justly maintained to be the roots of national 
progress. And in fighting; the cause of India in Eng-- 
landj though he was not a pioneer, there can be little 
doubt that his efforts met with far greater success than 
fell to the lot of other Indian, publicists before his time. 
And when the time comes for anaiysing the real sources 
of the motive power which has brought about the mo- 
mentous changes in the administration of the country 
in the last few years, it will be found that the share which 
Mr. Dutt had in turning the coiu'se of the tide is far 
more considerable than has yet been acknowledged in. 
any quarter. For though the reforms have come be- 
cause India is ripe for them, and are no doubt the out- 
come, on the one hand, of the political training which 
India has received under British rule, and the collective 
influence of the work of those noble Indian patriots who 
have, since the days of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, striven 
to raise their motherland ; and, on the other, of the wise 
political foresight of the rulers themselves, yet it can be 
justly maintained that of all the individual workers it 
would be difficult to point to many other statesmen who 
have fought the battle of India with such complete 
effacement of self, such intimate and iirst-rhand know- 
ledge of all the different phases of the political progress 
of the country, such wide cosmopolitan sympathy with 
all classes of the Indian community, and, finally, with 
so great a power of placing tiie issues on the enduring 
bases of history and international; morality. There may 
have been, duzdng the century just passed, more than 
one Indian who has risen to greater heights in this or 
that particular sphere; but there has been none built 
on a larger mould, none who has so greatly influenced 
the affairs of his country, or championed her cause 
before the West with a more impressive combination of 
knowledge, devotion, and high personal worth. 




